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PREFACE 



Constantine and the Sign. 

This work being the last of the series of Pidorial Histories for Sc\Mfs and 
Familiesy it may be proper to state the leading views which haTe guided the 
irriter in their preparation. 

In a wurlc of this nature, it is obTipus that simplicity of style and perspi- 
cuity of arrangement, are not merely desirable, but essential. Of course, ihe 
author has attempted to secure these ends. To render the worlcs especially 
available in education, the subjects are presented in the form of short chap- 
ters^ each chapter, as far as possible, presenting some distinct subject or 
subjects, likely to arrest the attention or the reader, and strongly to impress 
his memorjr. The matter is further divided mto verses ; and questions on 
these are riven to aid the teacher in his examination of the pupils. The 
writer would, however, suggest that in many cases the teacher will nid it l)est 
to vary these questions so as to suit the particular capacity or taste und char- 
acter of the popil. 

The. author has endeavored to steer between difficulties which always beset 
historical compends. If they present a full and complete chronological out- 
line, they are apt to be dry, repulsive and uninstructive to the beginner in his- 
tory. In such case his interest is not excited ; nothing being presented upon 
which his imagination lays strong hold, he learns little, and remembers less. 
On the other hand, without a distmct chronological outline, history is a maze, 
by which the reader ii^nicrs-likely to b? bewildered ♦hp^n enlightened. 

To avoid such diffi^^Ui^s, the Friter hjvs idc^tje^ this plan ; viz., to select 
♦he great points of hi^t^,^9nd;pii^ent ^hern in deai, distinct chronological 
order ; and then make these leading points interesting hy descriptive details, 
anecdotes and incidents. *"; ' 

It has been said that Ch^onUoAy and Geojrraphy are the titc Eyes of His- 
tory. The former tells tiJAcn'ev6rtts iiappeiten, the latter te.ls vhere tney 
nappened. As the former h»Ml KjC»?i^^ed ^arefi-il" attention in these works, the 
latter has not been negl^cte|(|.^* (j^» .^11 cased, die nistoryr of a country is pre- 
ceded by ^^ographical desci'rp;ijiis, and maps ha*je been introduced wnen tney 
were required. 

As great care has been taken to select from the endless mass of details pre- 
sented by the histories of the several countries treated of in this series, in 
order to give what is at once most important, instructive and amusing, so has 
it been the special design of the writer to inculcate just views of the several 
characters wnich rise before the reader in the great drama of life. History, 
written in the spirit of the present age, must be very differen: from that writ- 
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VI PRBFACE. 

ten iu tae spirit ot the clnssic age " Conquer by this sign," yns the inscription 
upon the banner of the cross presented to the visica of Constantine. This may be 
regarded as a toreshadowin? of what has since come to pass. Conquer by th« 
Iruihf is now the dictate ofhuman policy as well as that of divine revelation. 

In earlier days, power lay in the swora, and war was the game of the mas- 
ter spirits of mankind. Success in war was glory ; displays of physical 
strength and brute courage were celebrated by the poet, orator, and histo- 
rian, and were rewarded^ not only by fame on earth, but^ according to the 
notions of the age^ by hiffh places in heaven. The writmss of the Greeks 
and Romans were intouea with these views, and imparted their spirit to the 
histories of later times. It has been the special care uf the rulers in Europe, 
down to our own day. to cherish and perpetuate these views. Modern monar- 
chies, like all monarchies, have been built up by wars ; the sword is their archi- 1 
tect ; military heroes are the instruments of Kings. War must therefore be 
made the path to wealth, fame and glory. Historians^ as teachers of the people, 
bound to oring them up in the support of monarchical institutions, must do 
their part. Thus it is, that the exploits of British, French, and Russian 
military heroes are spoken of in the }Miges of the modern historian very much 
in the language of the pagan authors of antiquity, when speaking of Alexander 
and Caesar. 

Writing in a country where unnecessary war is held to be wrons; ; where 
right furnishes the only rule of might ; where truth is acknowledged as supe- 
rior to the sword, the author has of course viewed the characters and transac- 
tions of former times, in a light somewhat different from that ordinarily 
thrown over historical treatises. He has sought, indeed, to present them in 
their true colors ; and while making due allowance for tue darkness of other 
times, has endeavored not to permit that darkness to become habitual in the 
mind of the reader, and disqualify him to judge of things as they must appear 
in the sight of human reason, enlightened by the spirit of Christianity. 

The author may add, that in one other respect he has deviated from the 
ordinary track ; he has not confined his details to the intrigues of politicians, 
the achievements of kinifs, the rise and fall of empires — the mere skeletons or 
history. He has, indeed, given these, so far as was necessary ; but he has been 
careful to present the movements of society ; to let the reader looiC in upon the 
masses ; to study their feelings, their opinions, their modes of li. e, their suf- 
ferines, their enjoyments. It is hoped, therefore^ that these ^ orks will be 
found not merely attractive, but useful and instructive, inasmuch as they wiL 
enable the reader, by studying mankind, to study himself; ^nc by leam'mg 
the course of Providence m respect to the past, to judge of it b regard tc 
the future* 
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I NTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTER I. 

Description of Italy. 

1. Italy, which was the seat and centre of the most powerful 
empire of antiquity, is a large peninsula on the northern side of the 
Mediterranean, having the Adriatic Sea on the east and the Tyrrhene 
or Tuscan Sea on the west. It is bounded on the north by the lofty 
mountain chain of the Alps, and is traversed through its whole length 
by the Apennines. 

2. The surface of the country is very diversified. The southern 
part is mountainous. In the north is a great plain extending in 
an unbroken level from the Alps and Apennines to the Adriatic, 
and watered by the Po and its tributaries. This is the most fertile 
plain in Europe. 

3. The soil of Italy is fruitful, producing plentiful crops of grain, 
fruits, wine and oil. The amenity of its climate, and its picturesque 
dcenery, render it one of the most delightful regions in the world. 

4. The beautiful and fertile island of Sicily, with its lofty volcanic 
mountain, ^Etna, lies at the southern extremity of Italy, and is sep- 
aratcid from it only by a narrow channel. According to tradition, the 
'sland and continent were once united, but some great convulsion of 

CHAP. I. — 1. How is Italy bounded 1 2. Describe the face of the c iniry. 3. The 
•i.il.anJ climalc. 4. Hescribe Sicily. What does Ovid say of it? f «\r hat were ii« 
ancient names of Italy ? 
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12 DIVISIONS OF MODERN ITALY. 

nature rent them asunder. O^id, in his Metamorphoses^ alludes tc 
this belief: 

So Zancle* to the Italian earth was tied, 
And men once walked where ships at anchor ride, 
Till Neptune overlooked the narrow way, 
And in disdain poured in the conquering sea. 

5. Italy was called Hesperia by the Greeks, on account of its lying 
westward of Greece. In very remote ag^es it was also known by the 
names of Satuinia, Ausiinia and CEnotria. The designation of Italy 
was not generally adopted till about the commencement of the Chris 
tian era. ' 



CHAPTER II. 
Divisions of Modern and Ancient Italy, 



Ancie/it Roman Rum 

1. Italy— excluding Venice, which is governed by an Austrian 
viceroy — consists of the Kingdom of Italy, Papal Dominions, and San 
Marino. The Kingdom of Italy was formed in 1860-61 by the union 
of the following states : Piedmont, Sardinia, Lombardy, the Emilian 
Provinces, the Marches, Umbria, Tuscany, Naples, and Sicily. 

2. The divisions of Modem Italy correspond, in some degree, to 

II. — 1. How is Jtaly divided at present? What is its extent ? (See table, opposite.) 
I 2. What are the modern divisions of Italy ? What is said of its ruins? 3. Describe 
* The ancient name of Messina. 
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PRESENT DIVISIONS OP ITALY. 



Statofl. 



Government. 



Capitals, with their Pop. 

Florence 114,000 

Turin 2U6.000 

Ancona 45,000 

Naples 447,000 

Rome 204,000 

San Marino 8,000 

Venice 119,000 



Kingdom of Italy 

State of Sardinia 

States of the Church- 
State of Naples 

Papal Dominions 

San Marino 

Yenetia 



Monarchy.. 



Papal 

Republic 

Austrian Viceroy.. 
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14 DIVISIONS OF ANCIENT ITALY. 

the ancient ones, and the various cities bear marks of liifTereni degrees 
of antiT'iity. At Rome, and in other places, are many ruins which 
date back for two thousand years. 

3. The people of Italy are generally of a swarthy complexion, and 
though considerable differences are found l)etween those of different 
districts, and though they have all lost the vigor of their ancestors 
they are still distinguished by the same general characteristics, and 
by a high order of genius. 

4. Ancient Italy comprised three great divisions : Cisalpine Gaul, 
in the north, Italy Proper, in thy centre, and Magna Grsecia, in the 
south. 

5. Cisalpine Gaul was divided by the river Pa(his, now called the 
Po, into two separate territories, called Gallia Transpadana and 
Gallia Cispadana. The whole country was, after the Koman con- 
quest, also termed Gallia Togata, in allusion to the people having 
adopted the use of the Roman to"a, or cloak. Venetia was in the 
north-east, and Liguria in the south-east, of this region. 

6. Italy Proper extended southward from Gallia Cispadana to ths 
rivers Silauruc and Trento, compreher jinj» modem Tuscany, the 
Papal States, and the northern part of tl.e kmgdom of Naples. The 
ancient divisions were Etruria, Latium, Umbria, Picernum, Campania. 
Samnium, and the territory of the Sabines. 

7. Etruria was a highly civilized country at an early date. Its 
inhabitants had made great advances in science and the arts before the 
foundation of Rome. Many of their sculptured gems, vases and 
paintings, still exist. The walls of their ancient cities are to be seen 
at the present day at Cortona, Perugria, Fiesole and other places. 
The Etruscans formed a confederation of twelve states, each of which 
was an independent community with regard to its domestic policy. 

8. Latium lay on the western coast of Italy, between the Tiber and 
the Liris. In early times it was inhabited by various tribes, called 
Latins, Ausones, Rutuli, Sabines, Volsci, &c. 

9. Campania extended along the western coast from the Lirisrto the 
Silaurus, and comprised the territory around the city of Naples. 
This country has always been famous for its beauty and fertility. It 
suffered more frequent changes of inhabitants in early times, than any 
other part of Italy. Attracted by the fertility of the soil and the 
mildness of the climate, one horde of invaders poured in after another, 
and established their dominion here, until the Koman conquest secured 
the tranquillity of the country. 

10. Magna Graecia was settled at an early period by colonies from 
Greece, who brought with them the arts and institutions of that 
country. It was divided into Apulia, Calabria, Lucania, and Brut- 
tium. The most important city in Magna Graecia was Tarentum, tne 
inhabitants of which were remarkable for their wealth and luxurious 
habits. 

the people of Italy. 4. How was ancient Ital • divided? 5. Describe Cisalpine Gaul 
What name was given to it after the Roman ( .nquesi? 6. Describe Italy Proper. lt« 
Jiviaiona. 7. Wljat of the Etruscans? 8. Latium? 9. Campania? Its history? 
10. MagnaOrBcia? Its divisions? 
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16 ANaENT INHABITANTS OF ITAL\. 

CHAPTER IIL 

Ancient Inhabitants of Italy, 

*. By the light of the earliest historical records, it appears that 
Italy, between one and two thousand years before the Christi-ui era, 
was inhabited by two races of people, differing from each other in 
language and manners. One race dwelt on the coast and the plains 
adjacent, and the other on the mountains in the interior. 

2. TJie former were probably a part of the great Pelasgic tribe or 
family, which also inhabited Greece and Asia Minor in very ancient 
times. Of the latter, we know nothing previous to their appearaqpc 
in the mountain regions of Italy, where they may be regarded as 
indigenous or native. 

3. The Pelasgians of Italy seem to have been similar in character 
to those of Greece. They were an agriculiunil people, and built 
towns with Cyclopean walls of unhammered stone. Probably they 
came into Italy as conquerors or colonists ; but after having been long 
settled here, it seems that the aboriginal mountaineers descended into 
their territories and subjugated them. 

4. We then find the south of Italy occupied by a people calliug 
themselves CEnotrians ; the region in the neighborhood of the Tiber 
by the Siculi, who afterwards invaded the island of Trinacria and 
gave it the name of Sicily ; and Etruria inhabited by the Tyrrhe- 
nians. 

5. Other names appear shortly afterward in history. The Latins, 
according iX) tradition, were driven down the river Anio by the 
Sabines; and the latter, in their turn, expelled the Siculi, who pro 
ceeded south and crossed over the Strait of Messina. 

6. About one thousand years before Christ, the Greeks began to 
found colonies in the south of Italy. The Chalcidians and Eretrians, 
from the island of Euboea, built the cities of Cuma and Naples in 
Campania, and Rhegium on the strait. The Achaeans built Sybaris, 
Crotona, and Metapontum. 

7. In Sicily, the Dorian Greeks founded Messana, Syracuse, 
Hybla, Gela, and Agrigentum. The lonians founded Naxus, Catana, 
and Himera. There were also Greek colonies in Corsica and Sar- 
dinia. 

The teacher will here put snch questions upon the map of ancient Italy as may f^nu't 
litrize the pupil with the divisions, ^c. * 

in. — 1. What is the earliest knowledge we have of Italy 7 2. What is Itnown of ihi 
two races of inhabitants? 3. Who were the Pelasgians ? 4. Who inhabited the soutb 
of Italy ? 6. What is said of the Latins, Sabines and Siculi 7 6. When did the Greeka 
begin to finind colorties in Italy? What cities did they build here? 7. What settle 
nminta did they make in Sicily and elaewhare? 
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FIRST PERIOD OF ROMAN HISTORIC. 

^OM THE FOUNDATION OF ROME TO THE LAST OF THE KINQf 



CHAPTER IV. 

First Glimpses of Roman Histm-y, — Legends of jEfieas. 

K The early legends of Rome relate that this extraordinary nation 
aad its origin from ^neas, a Trojan prince, who was driven from his 
native country in consequence of the capture and destruction of Troy 
by the Greeks, 1184 years before Christ. 

2. According to this story, ^ueas, with his father Anchises and a 
large train of followers, embarked in ships, and sought for a new 
home in the west. When they put to sea, the star of Venus, who 
was reputed to be the mother of -^^neas, stood over their heads. 
After various adventures they landed in Italy, when the star disap- 
peared and was seen no more. 

3. By this sign the Trojans knew that they had reached the 
country which fate had destined for their home. Wheit they had 
brought their gods on shore, they began to sacrifice ; but the victim, 
a milk-white sow, broke from the priests and fled away. 

4. iEneas followed her, for an oracle had told him that a four- 
footed beast should guide him to the spot where he was to build a 
city. She went forward till she came to a hill, where she lay down 
and produced a litter of thirty young ones, .^neas then heard a 
voice, saying, " The thirty young are thirty years ; when that time 
has passed, thy children shall remove to a better land ; meantime, 
build thy city here." 

5. We have related this fable because it was believed by the 
Romans, and the memory of it was held sacred by them. Many cir- 
cumstances in it are undoubtedly fictitious, but it does not appear that 
the whole was an invention of the poets. The facts probably were, 
that a colony of Greeks, driven from home by wars, came to this 
country, and established themselves in the neighborhood of the Tiber. 
Nothing else is certam. 

6. A city was built here in the country called Latium. The king, 
Latinus, gave to ^Eneas his daughter, Lavinia, in marriu^e, and the 
rest of the Trojans formed matrimonial alliances with Latin families. 
But Tumus, a relation of the queen, had conceived an early attach- 
ment to Lavinia. Enraged and mortified that she should be possessed 
by a stranger, he joined the hostile nation of the Rutuli, and in tho 
(bst battle that was fought, Tumus and Latinus w^ere killed. 

IV. — 1. Who was JEneas ? 2. What is s%jd of his voyage 1 3. What happened at the 
Imdingof theTmjans in Italy? 4. Repeat the story of Ihe riiilk-whiie sow. 5. What 
• the probable truth of this story? 6. What city did the Tnijaua (irst iniilt What 
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8 LEGEND OF ROMULUS AND REMUit. 

7. Having at length come into the peaceful possession of the throne, 
^neas united the reli^on of Troy with that of Latium. He intro- 
duced the worship of Vesta, and many other Trojan deities. 

8. The Rutuli having made an alliance with Mezentius, king of the 
Tyrrhenians, again forced ^^neas into the field. The hostile armies 
met near Lavinium, and ^neas, being pressed by superior numbers 
to the banks of the Numicus, was driven into the river and drowned. 
The Trojans concealed his body, and gave out that he had ascended 
to heaven. A temple ^ »«* erected to him under the name of Jupiter 
fndigetes. 

9. The war continued between Mezentius and Ascanius, the son 
of ^neas. In a certain battle they met hand to hand, and Ascanius 
slew his antagonist. At length thirty years came to an end, and the 
Trojans removed to a mountain in the neighborhood overlookingf^ a 
lake ; here they built a city, which, from its shape, was called Alha 
Longa, or the " white long city.'* 



CHAPTER V. 
Legend of Romulus and Remus, 



Romulus, Remus, and the Wolf. 

1. One of the kings of Alba Longa was named Procas. He had 
two sons, Numitor and Amulius. When Procas died, Numitor, the 
elder son, should have succeeded to the throne, but Amulius seized it, 
and left to Numitor only his share of their father's private property. 

was done by King Latinus ? What became of him ? 7. What did JEneas cc respecting 
religion? 8. How did he die? What name was afterward giver to hiir. . 9. Wh*» 
took place at the end of thirty years ? 
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LEGEND OF ROMULUS AND REMUS. 19 

2. After this he caused Numitor's only son to be slain, and made 
his daughter SyMa become one of the vestal virgins, whose duty it 
was to watch the ever-burning fire of the goddess Vesta. But Syl- 
via had made a private marriage with a person whom the supersti- 
tious people believed to be the god Mars. 

3. Twm children were bom of this marriage, and Amulius ordered 
them immediately to be thrown into the Tiber. It happened that the 
river had just risen and flooded the country, and when the children 
were cast into the water, the basket which contained them floated to 
the foot of a hill called Palatine, where it upset, and the children 
were landed under a wild fig tree. 

4. The Roman legends go on to state, that while the children were 
?ying here, a she-wolf came down to the river to drink, and when 
she saw the infants she carried them to her den, hard by, and 
suckled them. After some days, Faustulus, the king's herdsman, 
discovered them, and carried them to his own house, on the Palatine 
hill, where they were brought up along with his children. 

5. The twins were named Komulus and Remus. When they 
grew up, the herdsmen of the Palatine chanced to have a quarrel 
with some of the people belonging to the household of the king. 
The latter laid an ambush, and took Remus prisoner. The young 
man was carried before Amulius, who was struck with his noble 
carria^re, and asked him who he was. 

6. wlien Remus told him how he had been found near the river 
with his brother, the king was struck with surprise, and began to 
suspect that these might be the sons of his brother Numitor. In the 
mean time Fa^^stulus and Romulus had raised their friends to rescue 
Remus. 

7. These peasants formed themselves into companies of one hundred 
men each, carrying as ensigns, manipuli, or bundles of hay on long 
poles. Thus organized, they made a desperate attack upon the place 
where Amulius lodged, defeated his men, and put him to death. Old 
Numitor was then called from his private farm, and made king. 

8. The two brothers, however, did not wish to live at Alba, but 
preferred the hill on the banks of the Tiber, where they had been 
brought up. They determined to build a city there, and inquired of 
the gods, by divination, which of them should ^ve his name to the 
city. They watched the heavens from morning till night, and through 
the night tul the next morning, for this was the practice in such cases. 

9. Just as the sun was rising, Remus saw six vultures ; immedi- 
ately afterwards Romulus saw twelve. A dispute now arose, which 
of Uie two had beheld the truest sign of the gods' favor. The ma- 
jority gave their opinion in favor of Romulus. So he began to build 
the city on the Palatine Hill. 

y. — 1. What of Procas and his two sons ? 2. What of Sylria and Mara ? 3. What 
happened to the twin children of Sylvia? 4. What story ia related of the wolf? of 
Faustulus 7 6, 6. What names were given to the twins 7 Wtiat adventure first made, 
them known to the king? 7. What change did they make in the government? 8. What 
preparation did they make for huiiding a city ? 9. What happened respecting vultures 1 
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20 FOUNOI 4ION OF ROMB. 

CHAPTER Vj. 
Foundation of Rome. 

1. RsMut was mortified and ancry ; and when he saw the ditd 
and wall wluch were drawn round the space for the new city, he 
scornfully jumped over them, sajring, '* Will these keep out an ene- 
my?" Upon this insulting behavior, the man who had the charge of 
the workmen struck Remms a blow with a spade, and slew him. 

2. 'Rome, as the city was named, from Romnhis, is believed to 
have been founded 753 years before Christ. The Romans dated their 
events A. U. C, that is. Anno ab Urbe Cundita, or in the ** Year 
firom the Foundation of the City." 

3. When the city was finished by Romulus, it consisted of aboul 
a thousand dwellings, irregularly arranged. The inhabitants were 
principally employed in tlie cultivation of the soil. Romulus was 
dhosen king, and immediately devoted himself to the formation of 
laws, and llie establishment of good order among his subjects. He 
appointed twelve lictors for his body-guard, and divided the people 
into curiae, decunae, patricians, plebeians, patrons, clients, &c. 

4. He established a senate of one hundred patricians, who debated 
and decided upon measures proposed by the king. To the people he 
gave tlie power of electing magistrates and declaring war. Of the re- 
Ugious affairs of Rome he was equally careful ; he appointed priests, 
established festivals, and arnnged a regular system of worship. 

5. Nevertheless, Romulus found that his people were not suffi- 
ciently numerous, so he set apart an asylum in Rome to which any 
man might fiee from the neighboring communities, and be safe from 
his pursuers. This rapidly mcreased the population of the city, and 
Rome became the refuge of a great many desperate characters, and 
fugitives of all kinds. 

6. Rome being thus full of people, met with new embarrassments. 
Women were scarce, for the people of the neighboring cities would 
not give their daughters to tne Romans for wives. Romulus was 
therefore determined to provide for this want by stratagem and force. 
The senate united with him in the project, and it was carried into 
efiect, as vill be seen in the next chapter. 

VI. — I. What caused the death of Remus? 2. When was Rome founded? How 
did the Romans date their time? 3. Describe the new city. How did Romulus divids 
the people ? 4. What of the senate, the elections, religion, Ax.. ? 5. How was the pop* 
elation tncroased ? 6. What was the state of Rome with regard to womer. I 
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CHAPTER VII 
The Sabine Women 



Carrying uj tht Sabutt Wunim. 

1. A GREAT feast in honor of Neptune was ordained at Rome, 
and announced in all the neighboring towns. On such occasions 
there were always splendid shows and ceremonies, which drew 
crowds of spectators. The people of Csenina, Crustumerium and 
Antenma, and a great multitude of Sabines, with their wives and 
children, flocked to Rome to witness the feast of Neptune. 

2. The visitors were received with great civility by the Romans, 
but as soon as the shows began, a signS was given, and the Roman 
youth rushed into the crowd, seized the most beautiful girls, and 
carried them home for wives. The girls were soon reconciled to 
their husbands, but the strangers, whose daughters they were, took 
op arms to avenge this breach of hospitality. 

3. The Sabines in particular, who had suffered chiefly on this oc- 
casion, took a very hostile and threatening attitude. They came 
with a great army under their king, Titus Tatius, and besiegeii 
Rome. The people of the city had built a strong fortress on the 
Capitoline Hill, which borders on the Tiber, and was at that time 
sepau^ted from the Palatine by a low swampy valley. 

4. This fortress was the chief citadel and defence of Rome. The 
coiumander of it had a daughter named Tarpeia, who was in the for- 

when the Sabinea were encamped under the walls. As she 



VII. -- 1. What is said of .le feast of Neptune? Who attended it? 2. How did the 
Romans treat the spectators? 3. What was done j the Sabines? Wlio commanded 
lliem? WJiat fortress was built in Rome 5 4. W. was Tarpeia? Wliat bargiio diu 
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22 WAB WITH 7AE SABINES. 

looked on the hosts of the besiegers, she was struck with the sight 
of their bracelets and collars of gold. Instigated by her avarice and 
love of finery, she entered into a treacherous correspondence with the 
enemy, promising to betray the citadel to them if they would ^v#* 
her *' the bright things which they wore upon their arms." 

5. This being agreed to, she watched her opportunity, and in an 
unguarded moment opened one of the gates of the place. The Sa- 
bines, as they entered, threw upon her their bright brazen shields, 
which they carried on their arms, and crushed her to death. Thus 
the Sabines got possession of this strong place, where they defied for 
some time the power of the Romans. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
War with the Sahijies, 

I. Many battles ensued between the Romans and Sabines, in the 
valley which divided the two hills. The latter had the advantage, 
and approached close to one of the gates of Rome. As the story is 
told us, the inhabitants shut the gate, but it opened of its own ac- 
cord , they shut it again, and iigain it opened. But as the enemy 
were rushing into the city, a mighty stream of water burst from the 
temple of Janus, and swept them away. 

3. In commemoration of this wonderful event, it was ordered that 
ever afterward the temple of Janus should stand open in time of war, 
that the god might always be ready, as on this day, to go out and 
give his aid to the people of Rome. 

3. The Romans now made an attempt to retake the citadel, but 
the Sabines threw great stones upon them from the walls. Romulus 
was struck upon the head, and his men began to flee, but he rallied 
them, and the fight waxed fiercer than ever. At this critical moment 
the Sabine wives of the Romans rushed into the thickest of the 
fight, between the contending hosts, and begged their husbands and 
iatliers not to exterminate each other. 

4. The sudden appearance of these females brought the conflict 
inmiediately to a pause. Both parties stood in astonishment gazing 
ftt each other. The intercessions and entreaties of the women at 
length inclined them to peace. A treaty was made, and the two 
nations were combined into one. 

5. It was agreed that the two kings should reign jointly at Rome, 
and that the Romans should take the name of Quirites, from the city 
of the Sabines, which was called Quirium. The Sabines were to 
snjoy all the privileges of Rt^man citizens. Peculiar marks of dis- 
tinction were conferred on th<: Sabine women, and their children were 

■he mak« with the Sabines 7 5. How did they obtain poMeasion of the fortresa 7 What 
was the end of Tarpeia 7 

^n. — 1 How uid the war with the Sabinea proceed? What hap(iened to the Sa 
bfnes whau they attempted to enter the gate? 2. What was done in commemoration of 
UubI 3 How did tlie Sabioe womeii conuuui'j 4. Wluit waa the consequence? 5 
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ftllowed to \vear garinenls and decorations to distinguish thorn from 
the rest of the people. 

6. Tatius was killed at Lavinium, some time after this, and Rom- 
ulus reigned alone. He was a just king, and humane towards his 
people. If any were guilty of crimes, he did not put them to doath, 
but made them pay fines of sheep and oxen. In wars he was very 
successful, and enriched Rome with the spoils of her enemies. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Death of Romuhis. 

1. When Romulus had reigned about forty years, he came to his 
end in a surprising manner, as the old legends relate. One day a 
public meeting was held in the Field of Mars, just without the city 
walls. All of a sudden arose a dreadful tempest ; it was as dark as 
night ; the rain, thunder and lightning so terrified the people, that 
they immediately fled home to their houses. 

2. The storm blew over, but Romulus was nowhere to be found. 
It was believed that Mars, his father, had carried him up to heaven 
in his chariot. Some time afterward, a l^oman who was returning 
to the city by night from Alba, saw the phost of Romulus, in more 
than mortal beauty, which said to him, ** Go, tell my people to weep 
no more for me." Bid them be brave and warlike, and they shsill 
make my city the greatest upon earth." The phantom then disap- 
peared. 

3. This story was firmly believed by the Romans, and they gave 
Romulus the name of a god. They built him a temple, ofifered sac- 
rifices to him, and worshipped him by the name of Quirinus. The 
Roman writers of later times discredited this supernatural tale, and 
were of opinion that Romulus was put to death by the senators, be- 
cause he had attempted to usurp their authority. 

4. Romulus having disappeared, there was no one to take his 
place. The senators refused to appoint a king, but they divided 
themselves into committees of ten, each body holding the kingly 
power for ten days in rotation. A year passed under this govern- 
ment ; but the people murmured and clamored for a regular sovereign. 

5. The Sabines and the Romans, thor^h united, still kept up a party 
distinction, and could not agree, each wishing a king of their own 
side. At last it was agreed that he should be chosen from the Sa- 
bines, but that the Romans only should vote. The choice fell on 
Nnma Pompilius, a man of high character for knowledge and integ- 
rity, and who is said to have learnt his wisdom from Pythagora.s, the 
famous Greek philosopher. 

How did ihe two rations unite? What name did the Romans take? What distinctior. 
was shown to the Sabine women ? 6. What is sai J of the reign of Romulus % 

IX — 1. How long did Romulus reign? What happened in the Field of Mars? 
2. What became of Romulus ? What story is tol 1 of a phantom ? 3. What was done 
tc Rumulus after his death ? What was thought r f this story in later tiiires ? 4. How 
was the government carried on after the death of Romulus? 5. Whc -ras ih^ next 
king? ll«)w w»»* ''-^en ' 
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CHAPTER X 
Reign of Numa, 



Numa Pompihits. 

1. Numa proved a most excellent king. He cherished the arts of 
peace, promoted agriculture, reformed the calendar, divided the citi- 
zens into classes according to their trades and pursuits, huilt temples, 
and regulated religious worship. 

2. In all his acts of legislation, Numa professed to act under the 
direction of the goddess Egeria. She was believed to have taken 
him for her husband, and his hours of retirement were supposed to 
be passed in her company in a sacred grove near Rome, where a 
grotto and a spring of water were long afterwards known by her 
name. 

3. This humane fovereign forbade all costly sacrifices and the 
shedding of blood upon the altars. He ordered that nothing should, 
be offered to the gods except the fruits of the earth, meal, cakes of 
flour, and parched com. He loved husbandry, and wished that every 
man might live happily on his own estate. The territoriee which 
tjie Romans had acquired in war he divided equally ancorg the 
people. 

K. — I. How did Nu.Tia reign? 2. Who was Egeria? 3, What of sacrifices ano 
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4. Evdrytliing in Rome was prosperous during the reign of Numa 
TliC leniple of Janus was shut, for there were no wars. A temple 
^(ras built to Faith, and a solemn worship appointed for her, that 
men might learn to respect honesty and fair dealing. In such works 
Numa passed the whole of his happy reign, and £ed at the age of 
eighty, B. C. 670. 

5. Tullus Hostilius was next chosen king. H6 was of a martial 
disposition, and soon had occasion to prove his valor. The borderers 
along the Roman and Aiban territory began to rob each other, and this 
brought on hostilities. The Albans advanced to within five miles of 
Rome, where they pitched their camp. The two armies, feeling that 
they were descended from the same people, were for some time un- 
willing to fight. 

6. The two leaders at length agreed to decide the quarrel by a 
combat to be fought by six champions, three from each side, and the 
victorious nation was to reign over the other. In the Roman army 
were three brothers, bom at one birth, named Horatii. In the Alban 
anny were three others like them, named Curiatii. These were 
fixed upon for the champions. 



CHAPTER XL 
The Horatii and Curiatii. 



Combat between the Horatii and Curiatii, 

I. The place of combat lay in an open space between the tvi'o 
manhalled hosts. The champions took their station amid the hopes 

hnibandnrY 4. How did Rome flourish unde** Numa? When did he die? 6. Who 
•or^eedM him 1 What war took place ? 6. How was it proposed to decide the war f 
3 
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and anxieties of tneir countrymen. The glittering of their bun)ijhc« 
swords, bnd the clashing of their armor as they rushed to the fight, 
stirred the blood of the spectators with a mighty thrill, and every 
man held his breath in dreadful solicitude. 

2. Victory at first seemed to incline in favor of the Albans. Two 
of the Romans were killed, and the 8ur\'ivor was soon surrounded by 
his antagonists. A deafening shout of exultation was set up by tiie 
Alban army, and a cry of wailing ran through the Roman ranks. 
The single champion gave ^ound, and at length took to flight. 
Again the Albans made the welkin ring with shouts of victory. 

3. But this exultation was premature. The three Albans wer** 
severely wounded, while the Roman remained unhurt. As the Al- 
bans lagged behind each other in the pursuit, the Roman suddenly 
turned upon them, struck down the foremost ere the second could 
come up to his relief; the next he des) matched in tlie same manner; 
the third, wounde4 and dispirited by tliis sudden change of fortune, 
could not maintain a single combat, and fell likewise. 

4. Victory having thus declared for the Romans, they marched 
home in triumph. Alba became bound to obey them, and tl-.eir 
strength was now greatly augmented. But in a war with the Fide- 
nates, the Alban general, Mettius Fuffetius, kept his army aloof in- 
stead of joining the Romans in battle, meaning to take the side of 
the conquerors. 

5. The Romans having won the battle, determined to punish this 
act of treachery. They took Mettius and bound him between two 
chariots ; then, driving the horses different ways, they tore him asun- 
der. AfVer this they went to Alba, destroyed the city, and compelled 
the inhabitants to emigrate to Rome. 

6. Tullus reigned thirty-three years. He was killed bjr lightning^ 
which struck his house and destroyed it, with all his family. Such 
is the old story, though some are of opinion that he was put to deatli, 
and his family exterminated, by Ancus Martius, who succeeded 
him on the throne. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Arxns Martius — Tarquiii I. 

1. Ancient history does not say much of Ancus Martius, whi 
began his reign B. C. 638. He had a war with the Latins, whom 
he conquered and brought to Rome, where they were allowed the 
Aventine Hill to dwell upon. He also founded a colony at Ostia, 
where the Tiber flows into the Mediterranean, and added Mount 
Taniculujn to Rome, joining it to the city by a bridge across the 
river. 

XT. — 1. How did the combat between the Horatii and Curiatii beein 7 2. What misfor* 
ttine fitst happened to the Romans f 3. Which side obtained the Tictor^ 7 4. Wliat 
happened in tne war with the Fidenates? 6. How did the Romans punish Mtttiiul 
Whnt became of Alba % 6. H?w did Tullus die 1 
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sK During tlie reign of Ancus, there ( ame to Rome from Tar- 
quiuii, a city of Etruria, a wealthy person whom the Romans called 
- Tarqnin, or Lucius Tarquinius. His father- was a Greek of Corinth, 
who had emigrated to Etruria and married a wife there. Lucius was 
regarded as a foreigner in that coun*ry, on account of his father, and 
therefore removed to Rome with his wife, because ^reigners were 
there held in more respect than among the Etruscans. 

3. The legend of Tarquin relates that as he sat with his wife in » 
ehariot approaching the gates of Rome, an eagle plucked the cap 
from his head, flew up uito the air, and then returning, placed it on 
his head again. Tanaquil, his wife, was well skilled in augury, and 
told her husband that this was a sign he would rise to greatness. 

4. Tarquin having settled in IU>mo, showed himseB* a brave man 
and wise in council. His riches gained him the favor of the multi- 
tude, and he became known to the king. Tarquin served him weU 
in peace and war, so that Ancus held him in great honor, and when 
the king died, he appointed him by will to be the guardian of his 
children. 

5. Tarquin being popular among all classes of the Romans, was 
chosen king, B. C. 609. He conquered the Latins and Etruscans, 
and then devoted himself to the improvement of the city. He buiii 
the waUs of Rome with hewn stone, and constructed a vast drain to 
carry off the water of the streets into the river. This work remains 
to the present day. 

6. Tarquin built also a great circus, or race-course for chariot and 
horse-races, and made the celebrated forum or public square of 
Rome, where markets were held, and great speeches were commonly 

'made. 

7. One day when Attius Nsevius, a great soothsayer, hod opposed a 
certain design of Tarquin, as contrary to the will of the gods, Tar- 
quin mocked at his art, and said, '' Come now, augur; tell me by 
thy soothsaying whether the thing which I have in my mind be pos- 
sible or not." Naevius answered, ** It is possible." 

8. *' Then," said the king, " cut this whetstone wiUi a knife, for 
that is what I was thinking of." ^^ Cut boldly," replied the augur. 
The king cut, and the whetstone came in two. All the old Romans 
believed this tale, but it was probably invented by the priests to keep 
up the popular belief in the art of augury. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Reign of Servius Tullius, 

I. Tarquin reigned long f-nd prosperously. He is known iti 
Rr#man history as Tarquinius Priscus, or Tarquin Ihe First. The 

111. •— 1. When did Ancus Martius begin to reign ? What were his deeds ? 2. Who 
was Iviquia ? Why did he remove to Rome 7 3. What is the legend of the eagle ? 
flow was it explained? 4. How did Tarquin succeed ai Rome? 5 When was he 
chosen king? What were his deeds? 6. What public worlcs did he construct) 
7. Who was Attliis Nievius? 8. What is the story about cutting a whetstone? What 
is ttie probability of this? 
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29 TARQUIN THE PROUD. 

sons of Ancus Martius, hoping to gain the crown, caused him to be 
assassinated. But Tanaquil, as soon as the assassins had fled, gaye 
out that he was only stunned by the blow, and that his son-in-law, 
Servius Tullius, would manage his affairs till he reccvered. In the 
moan time Servius managed to secure himself in the possession of the 
government. 

3. Servius began his reign B. C. 576. He was a just and good 
king, and made many wise laws to screen the poor from the oppres- 
sions of the rich. He added the Esquiline and Viminal hills to the 
city, and divided the citizens into tribes. He gave freedom to the 
slaves, and abridged the arbitrary power of the crown. 

3. Servius had no son, but he had two daughters who were married 
to the sons of the late King Tarquin. The younger daughter, 
Tullia, was an ambitious and wicked woman ; she formed the scheme 
of murdering her husband and sister that she might marry her brother- 
in-law. Having accomplished this by poison, she next aspired to the 
crown. 

4. Lucius, her husband, joined with her in a plot for this purpose. 
He fomented a conspiracy among the young nobles, and placmg him- 
self at the head of an armed band, proceeded to the senate-house 
and placed himself on the throne. The king, hearing this news, 
hastened thither and demanded the meaning of his conduct. Lucius 
replied that the throne was his, and immediately seizing the old man, 
threw him down the steps of the senate-house. 

5. Servius attempted to save himself by flight, but was overtaken 
and murdered in the street. Tullia, his daughter, impatient to see her 
husband king, mounted her chariot and drove tOMrard the senate-house. 

6. Meeting the bloody corpse of the old king, the charioteer 
checked his horses, but this detestable woman ordered him to drive 
on, and the wheels rolled over his body. The spot where this 
unnatural deed was performed is pointed out at this day in Rome, 
and the street is called Vta Scelerala, or the ** W eked Way." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Reign of Tarquiyi the Prt/..d, 

1. Lucius Tarquinius thus became king of Rome, B. C. 529. 
He is the one known in history as Tarquinius Superbus, or the 
Proud. As he guined his power by crime, so he exercised it. He 
kept a guard of men arouna him, and ruled in an arbitrary manner. 
Hi) plundered the rich men of their wealth, banishing some and putting 
others to death In foreign affiurs he behaved with great treachery. 

XIII.— 1. How (lid Tarquin I. die? What was done by his wife? 2. When ditl 
Senrios Tullius befin his rei?n7 What was his character? His deeds 7 3. His 
dauffhter's? What was done by Tullia? 4. What by Lucius? How did he treat his 
father.in-law 9 6. What became of Servius ^ How did Tu]lia behave ? 6. What is said 
of her unnatural cruelty t What naine is given to the street where this deed was per 
itrmedt 

Xnr. —1. When did Tkn]uin the Proud begin to reign? What was his condur.! 
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*2. A Strange woman came one day to the king and offered him 
nine books of the prophecies of the Sibyl at a certain price. The 
king refused them. The woma . went away and burnt three of the 
books. She then came back a .d offered the six at the same price 
which she had asked for the nine. Tarquin still refused. She 
went away again and burnt three more, and returning, still demanded 
the same price for the remainder. 

3. At this the king was astonished, and asked the augurs what he 
should do. They told him he had done wrong in refusing the gifts 
of the gods, and bade him by all means buy the books that were left. 
So Tarquin bought them, and the woman went away and was seen 
no more. The books were put into a chest of stone and placed 
under ground in the capitol. They became the oracles of Rome, anc 
were called the Sibylline Books. 

4. Tarquin subdued the Volscians and Grabians, and made his son, 
Sextus, king of the latter people. But the power which he had 
acquired by treachery and oppression did not last long. Among the 
men whom he had injured, was Marcus Junius, who had married 
the daughter of Tarquin the First. His son, Lucius Junius Brutus, 
had assumed the character of an idiot, to evade the cruelty of the 
tjn-ant. 



Bnitus pretends to be an Idiot. 

^ a. The Roman army marched against the city of Ardea, and laid 
siege to it ; but as the city was strong, much time was spent in the 
enterprise. The besiegers had leisure for feasting and diversion, and 
oiie evening Titus and Anms, the sons of the king, were supping 
with their brother Sextus, and their cousin Tarquinius of CoUatia, oi 

7. What story is told of a strange woman 7 3. What were the Sibylline iMwka 
4- What nations did Tarquin subdue 1 What is sai»l ttf Marcus and Junius Bnitus) 
3* 
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Collatinus. They got into a dispute about their wives, each rnie 
professing to have the worthiest. 

0. ** I^t us mount our horses," said one of them, " and lide 
immediately to Rome, to see what our wives are doing ; then we 
shall know which is the best." This was accordingly done ; they found 
the wives of Titus, Aruns, and Sextus, feasting and making merry. 
But Lucrctia, the wife of Collatinus, was found working with hei 
maids at the loom. They all then exclaimed, **Lucretia is lu* 
worthiest lady !" 



CHAPTER XV. 
Overthrow of Tarfjui?i the Proud, 



Tarquint7ts Superb us banished and leaving Rome. 

1. Sbxtus was so much taken with the beauty of Lucretia, that 
ho fell into a violent passion for her. And some time afterwards, he 
behaved towards her in so brutal a manner that the unhappy lady, 
unable to survive the insult, stabbed herself to the heart. Brutus, 
who was present when the deed was done, drew the knife from the 
wound, and took an oath by the blood which stained it, that he would 
be avenged on the tyrant and his hated offepring. 

2. The people of Rome wore wrought up to great indignation by 
this outrage. Tarquin was absent, and they shut the gates of tlie 
city. The bloody corpse of Lucretia was exposed to public view, 

5, 8. Wl.at happoned at the sie^e of Ardea? How was the superiority of Lucretia 
proved? 

XV. — \ . What effect did the beauty of Lucretia have upon Sexius ? What was the 
bte of Lucretia "t How did Brutus behave ? 2. What was the conduct of the (loniaaa t 
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and Brutus harangued the people, explaining the reasons why he had 
counterfeited his idiocy, and exhorted them to aid him in expelling 
the tyrant. 

3. The senate declared Tarquin to be expelled from the throne. 
Tlie people were called together in the Field of Mars, to form a new 
government. It was resolved that there should be no m<»re kings of 
Rome, and that two chief magistrates should be elected annually, 
with ^e title of Consuls. This important revolution in the Roman 
government took place B. C. 608. 

4. With this change many of the laws of King Servius, which 
Tarquin the Proud had overthrown, were restored. The commoners 
also chose their own judges to try suits at law, and they had again 
their meetings and sacrifices, each tribe in its own district. Brutus 
and Publius Valerius were the first consuls. 

5. But in the mean while Tarquin was busily at work attempting 
to reg^ his authority. He sent emissaries privately to Rome, who 
organized a conspiracy in his favor. Titus and Tiberius, the sons 
of Brutus, were among the conspirators. Their procce<^gs were 
discovered by a slave who overheard them talking about the letters 
which they had written to Tarquin, and they were immediately 
arrested. 

6. Brutus sat on the judgment-seati in the forum, and with the 
feelings of stem patriotism, ordered the execution of his own sons. 
The lictors struck off their heads before the eyes of their father. 
The people were filled with admiration when they saw that Brutik 
had loved justice and his country more than his own children, and 
had sacriiieed them to the public welfare. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Government of Rome under the Kings, 

1. The regal office at Rome very much resembled that of (tie 
heroic ages of Greece ; but it differed from it in being elective, and 
not hereditary. The king had the absolute command of the army. 
He ojSered sacrifices for the nation. He convoked the senate and the 
people, and proposed laws to them. 

2. He could punish by fines and corporal penalties ; but an appeal 
lay from his sentence to the citizens. He had an unlimited power 
over strangers in the Roman territories, as well as over those citizens 
who had no houses. He sat personally for the administration of 
justice every ninth day. He could dispose of the booty and the land 
acquired in war, and a lar^fe portion of the conquered territory 
belonged to the crown. This was cultivated by the king's depend 
ants, and yielded him a large revenue. 

3. Of the MDate 9 What new magisiratee were next chosen 7 When did this change in 
tlie goremment take place? 4. What alteration did this cause in the laws? who 
were the first coneule ? 5. What was done by Tamuio £ Who were engaged in the con 
siiiracv 1 How was it discovered ? 6. How did Hfrur- h judare his sons ? 
XVI. — I. What was the regal oflice at Rome? 2. Wliat power had the kin«l 
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3. All the Roman kings, after they had subdued a city, transpuitec 
a part of the inhabitants to Rome, and if they did not destroy th« 
aubjugated place, they garrisoned it with a Roman colony. "^The 
strangers thus brought to Rome were not, however, admitted to the 
civic rights of the kmgdom. 

4. by sucoessiTe conquests and immigrations, the nimiber of per- 
sons thus disqoalified became larger than that of the first inhabitants, 
and they natuFaily sought a share in the government, to protect their 
persons and pioperty. This subsequently led to violent stiuggles in 
the state. 

5. The inhabitants of the city were first divided by Romulus into 
thirty curia, and each curia comprised ten s^entes, or associations. 
The members were united by certain laws caltod iura gentium, Tlie 
head of each gens was regarded as a kind of father, and possessed a 
paternal authority over the members. 

6. In each gens were attached numbers of dependents, called 
clients. These were generally foreigiiers who came to settle at 
Rome, and who, not possessing municipal rights, were forced to 
appear in the courts of law, &c., by proxy. In process of time, this 
relation assumed a feudal form, and the clients were bound to the 
same duties as vassals in the middle ages. 

7. The chiefe of the ^«n^a^ compel the senate, and hence were 
called fMlres, or *^ Others." In the time of Romulus, ihe senate 
consisted at first of one hundred members, but this number was 
doubled after the union with the Sabines. The gentes were not only 
represented in the senate, but met also in a public assembly called 
comitia curiata. In these meetings, the kings were elected and 
invested with ro3ral authority. 

8. The whole constitution was remodelled by Servius Tullius, and 
a more liberal form of government introduced. He formed the ple- 
beians into an organized body, and invested them with political rights. 
Still moie remarkable was the institution of the census, and the dis- 
tribution of the people into classes and centuries proportionate to their 
wealth. 

9. The census was a periodical valuation of all the property 
possessed by the citizens, and an enumeration of all the subjects of the 
state. The equestrian rank, or the kniffhts, constituted an order in 
the Roman state, from the beginning. It was at first confined to the 
nobility, and none but the patricians had the privilege of thus serving 
in the army on horseback. But in the later ages, it became a political 
dignity, and persons were made knightSN4>y the amount of theii 
wealth. 

3. How did the kings iroproire their conquests? How were the new citizens circum- 
stanced? 4. Wliatwere their numbers? Wliat was the consequence) 5. How were 
the Romans originally divided i What names were given to the divisions 9 6. Wlto 
were the clients? 7. The senate? The comitia 1 8. How was the comtitution 
re mMl&te \ by Senrius ? 9 What was the census ? Whc were the kcights ? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Ancient Roman Armies — Customs in Fa nding Citu'h. 

1. Rome was, from its very beginning, a military state. Witb 
tliis people, as with the Spartans, all civil institutions had a refer* 
ence to warlike afibirs. The public assemblies were marshalled like 
armies. The order of their fine of battle was regulated by the dis- 
tinction of classes m civil society. It was natural, therefore, that the 
tactics of the Roman armies should receive important changes with 
the political revolutions of the state. 

2. The strength o^ the Etruscan armies consisted principally in 
their cavalry ; and if wc may judge from the importance attributed to 
the equestrian rank in the earliest ages, the Romans at that time 
esteemed this force equally valuable. It was to Servius TuUius, the 
great patron of the commonalty, that they were indebted for a body 
of infantry, which, after a lapse of centuries, received so many 
improvements that it became invincible. 

3. The ancient battle-array of the Greeks was the phalanx. Th*i 
troops were drawn up in close column, the best armed being in front. 
The Romans originally used this form, the lines being made up 
according to the classes of subjects. Those who were rich enough 
to purchase a whole suit of armor, formed the front ranks. Thosb 
who could procure only a portion of the defensive weapons, filled the 
centre. The rear ranks comprised the poorer classes, who scarcely 
required any armor, being protected by the lines in front. 

4. It is not known what commander first abandoned this imperfect 
array for the admirable order of the legion ; but this great improve- 
ment in the art of war belongs doubtless to the republic. 

5. Rome was originally Suilt in a square form, whence it was 
ealled Roma Quadrata. When the city was founded, and when it 
was at any subsequent period enlarged, the first care was to mark out 
the Ponugrium, a consecrated space around the walls of the city. On 
this it was unlawful to erect any building. 

6. This custom manifestly arose from the necessity of preventing 
besiegers from finding shelter near the fortifications. A set form 
was prescribed for marking the Fomoerium. A bullock and a heifer 
were yoked to a ploughshare, and a furrow was drawn marking the 
course of the future wall. 

7. The plough was so guided that all the sods fell to the inside, 
and if any went in an opposite direction, care was taken that they 
should be turned the proper way. As the plough was sacred, it 
would have been profanation if anything impure passed over the 
^jrround M'hich it had ever touched. 

8. But as things clean and unclean must necessarily pass into a 
eily, when the plough came to a place where a gate was intended, il 

XVII. — 1. What was the orisinal character of Rome ? 2. What is said of tlia Etrw 
,:an armies 7 Who created the Roman infantry ? 3. What was the phalanx ? How drd 
tiM Romans form it? 4. How did the legion originate? 5. How was Rome orif inaHy 
MIt? What mu the ponuBriuml G. What gave rise to this custom ? 7. How wm 

3 
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was taken up and carried acroes. Hence the Latins named a gatr 
porta, from a word signifjring to " carry." 

9. The comitimn, or place of public asseinbly, was next conse- 
cratpd. The most remarlcable part of this ceremony was the prepara- 
tion of a vault named mundus, in which were deposited the firbi 
fruits of all things used to support life, and a portion of each roJ'»- 
niKt's natiye earth. 

10. To this structure, many supeistitirus notions were attac]^c<(. 
U was supposed to be the entrance to tl^e invisible world ; and it was 
opened three days in the year, with many solemn forms, to admit the 
spirits of the deceased. 

U. Ancus Martius was the .jast who fortified Rome with out- 
works, especially by erecting a castle on the Janiculine Hill, whictii 
was connected with the city by a wooden bridge. The elder Tar- 
quin was the first who beautified his capital with splendid buildings. 



CHAPTER XVin. 
Literature of the Romans under the Kings. 

1. Few nations have been more completely illiterate than the 
Romans were during five centuries from the foundation of their city. 
Yet of all the nations which have figured in the annals of the world, 
ucne certainly ever attained to the same height of power, grandeur 
and civil wisdom, with an equal ignorance of literature and the fine 
arts. 

2. It is not difficult to account for this. Rome was not a regular 
colony sent out from a civilized and well-regulated state, but waL 
formed by a mixture of all sorts of people, little, if at all, acquainted 
with social life. The early Romans were, in fact, a banditti, inured 
to lawless acts, and subsisting by rapine. 

3. This desperate community would not be much softened or hu- 
manized by their union with the Sabines, if we may judge of the 
civilization of the latter people by the story of Tarpeia. Numa dio 
much for the domestic improvement of h^s subjects. He impressed 
their minds with a reverence for religion, and encouraged agriculture, 
but there was no germ of literature which he could foster. 

4. For more than three centuries after his death, the persevering 
hostilities of the neighboring states scarcely allowed the Romans 8 
moment of repose. The laws of Romulus, which consigned, as igno- 
minious, all sedentary occupations to foreigneis or slaves, long cop- 
tinued in undiminished respect and observance. 

5. The shape in which literature first appears amon^ a rude peopl" 
is poetry; but for centuries, the Romans had nothmg whvAk cao 

it celebratad? & Why was a gate called portal 9. What of the comiHumt 10. The 
mundusf U. Who 'first built outworks to Rome? Who erected the first splendid 
buildine^l 

XVIil. — 1. What was the state of literature among the early Romans? fi. "Mow is 
this explained ? 3. What of the Sabines? Of Numa ? 4. What of the hostilities of 
xh» Romans ? Of the laws of Romulus ? 5. How does literature first appear? WUt 
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properly be called by this name. The earliest specimen of theii 
verse is a h/mn which was chanted by the Fralres Arvales^ or college 
of priests, as they walked in procession through the fields in the 
beginning of spring, imploring from the gods a blessing on agricul- 
ture. 

6. Some suppose this to be as ancient as the time of Romulus ; the 
I latin of it is rude, and difficu^* of translation. The following is the 
sense : 

Ve Lares, aid us ! Mars, thou god of might ! 

From murrain shield the flocks ; the flowers from blight. 

For thee, O Mars ! a feast shall be prepared ; ^ 

Salt, and a wether chosen from the nerd. 

Invite by turns each Demi^pod of Spring ; 

Great Mars, assist us ; Triumph ! Triumph ! sing ! 

7. The Fescennine verses appear to hare been known to the 
Romans at a very early period. These were rude and satiricai 
strains rehearsed by the Etruscans at certain festivals in the time of 
harvest, and accompanied with rustic gestures and dances. Their 
name was probably derived from Fescennium, a city of Etruria. 

8. They were also called Saiumian, from the irregularity of their 
metre, or their freedom from definite rules of composition. They 
were of a very licentious character, which it became necessary to 
restrain by law. Traces of this sort of poetry were retained in the 
lau>st penods of ancient Rome, in the songs of the young men on 
naptial occasions. 



SECOND P ERIOD. 

THK REPUBLIC. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
War of Porsenna. 

1. W HEN Tarquin foimd that his plot had miscarried, he persuaded 
some of the Etruscans to attempt his restoration by force of arms. 
Tliey assembled a body of soldiers, and Tarquin took the command. 
Brutus led a Roman army to meet them. Aruns, the son of Tarquin, 
who commanded the Etruscan cavalry, being in the vanguard, chanced 
to encounter Brutus, who was leading the advance body of the Ro- 
mans. 

2. Aruns, seeing Brutus in his consular robes, and with the Hctors 
of a king around lum, was inflamed with sudden anger. . He levelled 

m tile earliest specimen of Roman verae ? 6. What ia its age? 7, 8. What an the 
P«8cennine verses % 
UX. — 1. What did Taiquin after the failure of his plot f What of Brutus 9 2. W hai 
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his SDcar and spurred liis horse a^^inst him. Brutos ms t bim in the 
same mauner ; each ran his spear through the body of his antagonist, 
and both fell dead. A general engagement followed, but the virionr 
inclined to neither side. 

3. In the middle of the night after the battle, there came a ni/ste- 
rious voice out of a wood near the two armies, proclaiming that th«* 
Etruscans had lost one man more than the Romans. At this sound, 
the Etruscans, who were very superstitious, were struck with awe, 
and immediately marched home. Perhaps the voice was a stratagem 
of some sa^ious Roman. 

4. Valerius, the surviving consul, administered his authority with 
such popular applause, that he received the surname of Poplicota, or 
Friend of the People. Tarquin, however, was not idle ; he went to 
Clusium, a city in the most distant part of Etruria, and engaged 
king Porsenna to assist him. A large army was raised, and Porsenna 
marched against Rome. 

5. Mount Janiculum, beyond the Tiber, formed one of the out- 
skirts of the city. Porsenna attacked this point, and drove the 
Romans down the eminence across the river. A wooden bridge 
crossed the stream here, and the Etruscans followed the Romans so 
closely that the latter had hardly time to escape. 

6. A Roman, named Horatius Codes, stood firm upon the briid^, 
and faced the enemy. Two others, incited by his example, stood by 
him, and these three kept the pursuers at bay while the Romans oc 
their own side were cutting away the bridge. Horatius, finding hit 
companions disabled, bade them save themselves. 

7. Thus he stood single-handed, defying the whole force of the 
Etruscans, who showered their javelins upon his shield. At length, 
finding the bridge nearly cut away, he leaped into the river and 
swam safely to the shore. For this gallant act he was afterwards 
honored with a statue in the forum, and a gift of as much land as 
he could draw a plough round in the course of a day. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Mucins Sc(Bvola — Battle of RegiUta, 

1. But Rome, although saved from this assault, was not yet safe 
The Etruscans pressed the siege, and the people of the city suflfered 
from famine. At length, a young man named Mucins resolved to 
assassinate Porsenna. He disguised himself as a peasant, crossed 
the river into the enemy's camp, and looked about for the king. 

2. Seeing a man sitting on a lofty seat, wearing a scarlet robe, 
and many people coming and going about him, he had no doubt that 
this was Porsenna. He pushed through the crowd, and drawing a 

happened in the baitle? a What in the night following 1 4. What of Valerius? Of 
Pomonna? 6. What happened at Mount Janiculum t 6. What of Horatius Coclea? 
r. How was he honored by his countrymen f 
XX. — 1. What took place during the sicfe of Ro:.ne? 2. How did Mucius succeed 
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dagger from under his clothes, stabbed him dead But on being 
•eis»)d, he discovered that this was only the king's secretary. 

3. Mucins was carried before the king, and threatened with the 
torture, unless he would tell all he knew of the condition of the Ro- 
mans. But he defied their threats, and to show how little he feared 
the torture, he thrust his right hand into a fire that was burning near 
hy, and held it there without flinching, till it was burnt off. 

4. Porsenna, in admiration of his courage, gave him his liberty: 
but Mucius told him that there were three hundred young men in 
Rome who had bound themselves by oath to take his l5e. The 
king, believing this tale, was greatly alarmed, and made proposals of 
peace to the Romans. A treaty was concluded, and the Etruscans 
marched home. 

5. Such is the story i^lated in the Roman annals. Nevertheless, 
there is good reason to believe that Porsenna captured Rome, and 
compelled the inhabitants to give up all their arms. The legend of 
Mucius appears to be little more than a romance invented by the Ro- 
mans to disguise the mortifying fact of the surrender of their city. 

6. A new war was aflerwaSis excited by the Tarquins, and Pos- 
thumius was appointed dictator. The' Romans and Latin armies met 
near the lake Kegillus. After an obstinate battle neither side pre- 
vailed, and it was agreed to decide the struggle by single combat. 
Two champions took the field ; but the only result was that both 
were wounded and thrown from their horses. 

7. The battle, therefore, began again ; the Romans had the worst. 
«nd began to fly. In this critical emergency the dictator made a vow 
that he would raise a temple to the twin gods. Cantor and Pollux, if 
they would aid him. Suddenly, as we are told, appeared two horse- 
men of gigantic height, on snow-white steeds, who rode at the head 
of the Roman cavalry, and put the enemy to flight. 

8. The Romans pursued the flying Latins to their camp. After 
this was taken and a full victory accomplished, they looked for the 
white horsemen, but they were nowhere to be seen. On a hard 
black rock close by, was discovered the deep mark of a horse's hoof, 
which it was tliought no earthly animal could have made. This 
hoof-mark was still to be seen in the time of Cicero, more than four 
hundred years afterward. 

9. We must relate the sequel of this wonderfur story, as the 
Romans for many ages believed every word of it. During the bat- 
tle, the people of Rome, who knew that the armies were engaged at 
a distance from the city, were in great anxiety to know the result 
As the sun was going down, the two horsemen made their appear- 
ance in the forum. They were all bloody from the engagement, 
and their horses were covered with foam. 

10. The horsemen alighted near the temple of Vesta, where a 
spring of ^ ^tcr bubbles up from the ground, and fills a deep pool. 
There tht>/ washed away the stains of the conflict, and the people 
crowdod around them, asking the news. The horsemen told them 

In bis attempt ? 2. How did he behave in the presence of Porpenna 1 4. How did Por- 
Mnnabeliave? 5. What is the probable truth of the story? 6. What new war broke 
ootY 7. What happened at the lake of Kegillus? 8. What itt ihe story of the white 
4 
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how the battle had been fought and won by the Hon«aB*, ftho« 
mounting their steeds, suddenly disappeared. The people believiid 
tiiem to be Castor and Pollux, and built them a temple, aooording to 
'•he TOW of the dictator. 

U. The Latins were now completely subjugated. But no sooner 
were the Romans relieved from tbe fear of foreign enemies, than t}iey 
began to have troubles at home. The patricians and the pleUo- 
ian£ formed two parties, and in the midst of the disturbances occa- 
sioned by Uieir disagreement, the Volscians, the Sabines, and tne 
Hemici, took up arms and advanced to the gates of the city. This 
attack was repelled, but the war continued, and before long a critical 
*^njimcture of affilrs led to an important change in the common- 
wealth. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Internal Troubles at Rome. 

1. At Rome, as in the ancient world in genera], the lawsregulat- 
ing the payment of debts were very severe. A person wishing to 
borrow money, pledged himself and all that belonged to him, before 
witnesses, for the payment. If the money was not repaid at the 
appointed time, the debtor was carried before the pnetor, who sen 
tenced him to be a slave to his creditor. 

2. Such of the debtor's children and grandchildren as were still 
under his authority, shared his fate. The rate of interest' was un- 
limited by law, and loans were usually made for the term of ten 
months, at the end of which, if the principal was not repaid, the in- 
terest was added to it. By this process of compoundf interest, a 
small debt soon rose to an amount impossible to be paid. 

3. The creditors were generally the patricians, the debtors were 
the plebeians, who were exclusively devoted to agriculture. The pa 
tricians, having got the government into their own hands, managed 
to obtain an exemption from the tithes for the lands which they held, 
and by this means grew very rich. 

4. On the other hand, these taxes were rigorously exacted from the 
plebeians, whose little farms, lying frequently at a distance from 
Rome, were exposed to the ravages of the enemy, at which times 
their houses were burnt, their cattle carried off, and their farming 
implement! destroyed. 

5. To add to these distresses, the loss of the territory lieyond the 
Tiber had reduced many families to absolute beggary, and the patri- 
cians excluded the plebeians from the public pastures. From till 
these causes the lower classes became hopelessly in debt, and wen 
driven to despair by the rigor of their creditors. 

6. In this posture of affairs, a single spark kindled a great confla 

horsemen 7 9, 10. Whai happened at Rome} 11. What look place after the subjugac 
tion of the Latins ? 

XXI. — I. What was the condition of debtors at Rome ? 2. What was the rate of {[*• 
teiMt? 3. What of the creditors ? 4. The plebeians? 5. Wb>** vw* the general cci^ 
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crration. During the consulship of Appius Claudius ai.d Fubliui 
Servilius, B. C. 492, one day an old man, covered with rags and 
filth, pale, emaciated, and frightful from his squalid hair and beard, 
nisbdd into the forum, imploring the aid of the people. 

7. He exhibited the scars of the wounds which he had received in 
twenty-eight battles with the enemies of Rome. Several persons 
recognized him as one whom they had known for a gallant captain in 
the army, and eagerly inquired the cause of his wretched appearance. 

8. He informed them that while he was serving in the Sabine war, 
his £uTn had been plundered and his house burnt by the enemy ; the 
taxes had nevertheless been exacted from him, he had been obliged 
to borrow money ; compound interest had eaten up all his property, 
and the sentence of the law had given him and his two sons- as slaves 
to his creditor. He then bared his back and showed the marks of 
recent stripes he had received as such. 



CHAPTER XXn. 
Revolt of the Plebeians. 

1. A GENERAL uproar was the consequence of this singular exhi- 
bition. The multitude crowded the streets, clamoring for relief: the 
senators were struck with consternation, and it was with difficulty 
that a sufficient number of them were assembled for public business. 
Appius proposed to put down the mob by force. Servilius was for 
milder courses ; and at this moment news arrived that the Volscians 
were in arms against Rome. 

2. This intelligence was received with great exultation by the 
lower classes. They refused to enlist for the war, and cried out thai 
the patricians might go and fight their own battles. The senate em- 
powered Servilius to treat with them. He issued an edict proclaim- 
ing that no one who was in slavery for debt should be preventer 
froru serving in the army if he chose, and that as long as a man wa« 
under arms, no one should touch his property, or keep his childrert 
in bondage. 

3. This had the desired effect ; the debtors came out of their dun- 
geons and joined the ranks. A large army took the field under the 
command of Servilius, the Volscians were defeated, their town of 
Suessa Pometia was taken, and the plunder given up to the army. 
The consul led home his victorious troops, full of hope ; but a bitter 
disappointment awaited all, when the iron-hearted Appius ordered 
the debtors back to their prisons. 

4. Dreadful clamors and disturbances ensued, and the next attempt 
to raise an army was fruitless. The people held nocturnal meetings 

dition of th? lower classes? 6. What happened B. C. 492? 7, 8. What was the story 
of t he old man ? 

XXI I. — 1. What was the consequence of the exhibition in the forum? What new 
war broke out ? 2. How did this affect the lower classes ? What was done by the sen- 
ate ? 3. How were the debtors affected 7 H<'w did the war against ine Vciscians sue* 
ceed? What was the conduct of Appius? i. What was the hetarior of the people 1 
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on the ATentine and Eaquiline hills, to coicert measures of i 
anoe. In this emergency Marcus Valerius was appointed dictator. 

5. He issued an raict similar to that of Servilius ; the people, with 
whom he was a favorite, readily enlisted ; the armies marched against 
the Sabines, the Yolscians and the JBquians. Victory was eyery- 
where with the Romans Valerius, on his return, attempted to pro- 
cure a redress of the popular grieyances from the senate, but in vain. 

6. The plebeians, seeing no chance of legal relief, withdrew from 
the city; a portion took post on a hill about three miles distant; 
others occupied the Aventme hill, and everything threatened blood- 
shed and civil war. 



CHAPTER XXm. 
Menenius Agrippa. 

1. Both the patricians and plebeians were aware that the issue 
of their conflict was doubtful, and that the enemy might take advan- 
tage of these intestine troubles to accomplish the ruin of Rome. A 
mutual wish for accommodation therefore prevailed ; and the patri- 
cians, having strengthened themselves by an alliance with the Latins, 
deputed ten senators to visit the plebeian camp and propose terms of 
peace. 

2. One of these, named Menenius Agrippa, addressed on this 
occasion the following apologue to the people. ** In ancient times, 
when the human body was not, as at present, an individual whole, 
but every member had its own separate plans, purposes, will, and 
language, it happened that on a certain emergency tlie limbs fell into 
a quarrel with the stomach. 

3. " They complained that this member remained idle in the midst 
of them, doing nothing but enjoying itself. To gratify their enmity, 
they agreed that they would no longer labor for it. The hands there- 
fore refused to convey food to the mouth; the mouth refused to 
open, the teeth to chew, &c. 

4. ** But while they thus attempted to starve the stomach, they 
were starving themselves ; and when they were reduced to the most 
deplorable state of feebleness, they discovered that the stomach is by 
no means useless ; that it gives as well as receives nourishment, dis- 
tributing to all parts of the body, life and health." 

5. Having propounded this fable, the design of which was to show 
that all classes of people are useful and necessary to each other in a 
state, Menenius and his colleagues proceeded to treat with the peo- 
ple, and an agreement was soon made and sworn to by the two orders. 

6. By this treaty all existing debts were cancelled, and all persons 
in slavery for debt were liberated. The plebeians hayin? offered 
sacrifices to Jupiter on the hill where they had encamped, bestowed 
upon it the name of the Sacred Mount, and returned to their dwell- 
ings in the city. 

Who was made dictator? 6. How did he conduct the war? 6. <<rhat was done by the 
plebeians 7 

XXIII. — 1. What was done by the patricians and plebeians 7 2, 3, 4. Relate the Ik 
ble of Menenius Agrippa. 5. What followed 7 6. Wliat wair the character and effect 
•f the treaty f What name was given to the hill where the people encamped? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Banishment of Coriclcnus, 

1. The neglect of agriculture, occasioned by the numerous \«ars 
of the Romans, caused a severe famine. Disturbances took place in 
consequence, and the senate and people became highly inflamed 
against each other. At leng^th a supply of com was sent to Rome 
by the people of Sicily, as the American people lately sent com aixi 
flour to the starving Irish. 

2. It was proposed to distribute this supply at once among the peo- 
ple ; but this was opposed by Caius Marcius, a senator renowned for 
his bravery, who had received the surname of Coriolanus, from a 
famous exploit in capturing the town of Corioli. This man disliked 
the commons, and was angry that they had got tribunes to be their 
leaders. 

3. Coriolanus made insultinof speeches against the commons. '* U 
they want bread to eat," said he, '* let them behave better, and give 
up their tribunes. We will then give them com, and take care of 
them." The oonunons, when they heard this, were quite furious, 
and they would have fallen upon him in the street and torn him to 
pieces ; but the tribunes withheld them, and promised to bring an 
accusation against Coriolanus. 

4. They accordingly indicted him on a charge of aspiring to the 
sovereign authority. Coriolanus was banished from Rome, and took 
refuge among the Yolscians. They received him kindly, and Attius 
TuUius, their chief man, took him into his house. Here he lived in 
exile ; Ids wife, Yeturia, and his mother, Volumnia, remaining at 
Rome. 

5. The Yolscians before long became involved in a war with the 
Romans. They raised a large army, and marched under the guidance 
3f Tullius and Coriolanus, and laid waste the Roman territories. They 
met with success everywhere, but devastated only the lands belong- 
ing to the commons. They next siftrrounded the city, and closely 
besieged it. 

6. Within the walls tliere was no'Jiing but tumult, distress, and 
lamentation. The women ran to the temples of the gods to pray for 
mercy ; the poor people cried out ir. the streets for peace, and at 
length the senate were compelled to appoint deputies to treat with 
the enemy. 

7. Coriolanus received the deputies , and answered them thus : — 
•* We will give you no peace till you restore to the Yolscians all the 
territories which you and your forefatl.ers have taken f^^»m them, and 
till you have granted them all the privileges of Roman citizicns.'* 

JULIV. — 1. What caused a famind at Rome? What was the conseauence? Who 
mpplied the Komans with comi 2. Who opposed the distribution or it among the 
people? 3. How did Coriolanus treat the commons? What was the consequence? 
4. To what city did Coriolanus retire? 6. What happened in the Volscian war? 
6. What was the condition of Rome ? 7. How did Coriolanus receive t \» Roman depi»- 
W ss t 8. Wliat was the conduct of the senate ? 
4* 
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S. The senate would not agree to these conditions, and sei.t m- 
|)eated embassies to beg for mUder terms, but the stuniy Coriolanus 
sent them back to the city. Despair now began to seize upon the 
Romans, and they imagined that Coriolanus intended to make a gen- 
eral massacre of his countrymen. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Veturia and Volumnia, 

1. At length it was determined, as a last resource, to send a dep- 
utation of the Roman matrons, attended by Veturia and Volumnia, ' 
with the children of Coriolanus. It was a sad and mournful sight to 
see this train of noble ladies ; the very Volscian soldiers stood in si- 
lence as they passed by, and pitied and honored them. 

2. They found Coriolanus sitting on a general's seat in the midst 
of the camp, with the Volscian chiefs standing round him. When 
he saw his mother, who walked at the head of the train, he could 
not contain iiimself, but leaped down from his seat and ran to kiss 
her. She stopped him and said, *' Ere thou kiss me, let me know 
whether I am speaking to my son or to an enemy, — whether 1 stand 
here as thy prisoner or as thy mother." 



Conolanus and his Mother. 

3. Coriolanus, in astonishment and perplexity, knew not what to 
reply ; he stood in silence, and she continued, ** Must it be thus, that 
Rome would have escaped the dishonor of beholding an enemy's 

XXV— 1. What o Veturia and Volumnia ^ 2. What was the be*^« llcr of Coriolanus » 
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camp at her walls, had I never borne a son ? — that if I had remained 
ehildless I should have died a free woman in a free city ? But I ani 
too old to bear much longer either thy shame or my misery. Look 
upon thy wife and children, whom thou art dooming to death or 
bondage." 

4. ThcD Veturia and the children approached and kissed Coriolanus, 
and all the noble ladies wept and bemoaned their fate. At last Cori- 
olanus cried out, ** 0, mother! what hast thou done to mel" and ho 
wrung his hands and exclaimed vehemently, ** Mother, thine is the 
victory ; Rome is saved, but shame and ruin await thy son." 

5. Coriolanus then, embracing his wife and children, sent them 
back to Rome, and retreated vnSi his army. He never afterwards 
made war against his countrymen, but passed his life in exile among 
the Voiscians. Some stories relate that he was killed by them in a 
popular insurrection, but this seems to be only a romantic embellish 
ment of the history. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
Dictatorship of Cincinnatus, 



Cviatmatus called from the Plough to take command of the Army. 

I. The aaempis of the people to procure the enactment of the 
igrarian law, by which it was proposed to divide the public landa 
among the whole population, led to violent factions and disturbances. 
Under these circumstances, the consuls appointed a dictator B. C. 

3, 4. What iwsaed between him and his mother 1 5 What was the result of tin ew 
MkMy 7 ' 
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158. The pei-Bon selected was Lucius Quintus, who, on account of 
Ids remarkable shock-pate, was called ** Cincinnatus,*' or curly-head. 

2. This person lived on a farm in the neighborhood of the city, 
and was ploughing in the field when the deputies came to inform hiin 
that he was dictator of Rome. He immediately assumed the author- 
ity, and by the wisdom, moderation and justice of his measures, soon 
restored tranquillity. The agrarian law was postponed, and Cincin- 
natus retired to his farm 

3. Not long after this, the ^Equians broke the treaty which they 
had made with Rome, invaded the territory of the republic, and 
intrenched their camp on Mount Algidus. The Romans sent ambas- 
sadors to complain of the wrong. Gracchus, the .^Equian leader, 
was a vain-glorious, haughty man, and received them in his tent, 
which was pitched under the shade of an oak. - 

4. He answered their remonstrances with mockery. "I am 
busy,'* said he, ** and cannot hear you ; tell your message to this 
oak tree." One of the Romans immediately answered, ** Yea, let 
this sacred oak hear, and let all the gods hear, how treacherously 
you have broken the peace !" They went back to Rome, and war 
was declared. 

5. When the Roman army marched out, the crafty Gracchus 
retreated before them, and they followed him heedlessly till he had 
led them into a narrow valley with hills on each side, high, steep 
and bare. He then took possession of the defiles in front and rear 
of the Romans, and covered the hills right and left with his troops. 

6. The Romans thus found themselves decoyed into a trap without 
the power of advancing or retreating. There was neither food for 
tlie men, nor grass for the horses in the valley, and they were in 
danger of starving. Fortunately for them, however, five horsemen 
had broken out before the rear was quite closed up, and these escaped 
to the city with the news of the dangerous condition of the am y. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
Mount Algidus, 

] Upon this information, the senate all exclaimed, ** There is only 
one man who can save us; Cincinnatus must be dictator." Again 
this honest farmer was invested with the office. He went first into 
the forum, and ordered every man to shut his shop. He then stopped 
che courts of law, and gave directions that no man should attend to 
his private business till the army was delivered. 

2. Every citizen of age to bear arms waa next ordered to appear 
n the Field of Mars before sunset, with provisions for five days, and 

XXVI. — 1. What was the agrarian latci Who was made dictator? 2. How was 
le called from the plough? 3. What happened with the ^uians? 4. Hjw did 
j^-icchus treat the Rornan ambassadors? 5. How did he ensnare the Roman army? 
\ How did the Romans send information of '.his to the city ? 

IXVn.— 1. Who was made 1ictator'> What was done by Cluclnnatusl 2 Howdio 
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a dozen stout stakes, which the Romans soldiers always u.*^ foi 
pitching their camp. The city was now all alive, and the inhabitanlp 
in every quarter were cutting down trees and dressing food. 

3. At sunset all was res^y, and the army left Home. By mid- 
nifrht they reached Mount Algidus; and Cincinnatus ordered the 
feoldiers to throw down their baggage in a pile, but to keep the stakes. 
They then formed into a long column and completely surrounded the 
cnemv on the mountain. When this was done, a signal was given, 
and the whole army set up a tremendous shout. 

4. The sound echoed Uirough the camp of the enemy in the dead 
of the night, and filled them with surprise and terror. The Romans 
in the valley also heard it, and said one to another, '* Our people 
have come to help us, for that is a Roman hurrah !" So they 
shouted back again, and began to assail the enemy. 

5. In' the mean time the Romans without were digging a vast 
ditch round the mountain, and fencing it with a rampart of stakes 
and turf. When the morning came, the astonished i£quians found 
themselves completely enclosed. Unable to escape, they offered 
Cincinnatus his own terms ; and the victorious Romans after stripping 
Uieir enemies of their arms, baggage, and everything valuable, 
marched home in triumph. 

6. Great was now the joy in Rome. The tables were set out at 
every door laden with meat and drink, for the soldiers and the people 
feasted together. Cincinnatus was hailed as the father and pro- 
tector of his people, and they gave liim a golden crown. After he 
had held the dictatorship a fortnight, he returned again to his plough. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
The Decemvirs. 

1. After this the agrarian law again agitated the contending fac- 
tions. Licinius Bentatus, a plebeian, and a veteran soldier of extraor- 
dinary bravery, who hid fought in a hundred and twenty battles, 
and gained all kinds of military honors, pleaded the cause of the 
people. The law, however, was violently opposed by several young 
patncians, who broke the balloting-urns and dispersed the multitude 
that threatened to oppose them. 

2. Both the senate and the people at length became weary of these 
endless disputes, and all parties concurred in the opinion that the 
existing evUs might be removed by the enactment of a body of whole- 
some laws. Three commissioners were accordingly sent to Greece. 
B. C. 451, to examine the legal institutions of that country, and 
select such laws as were suitable to the Romans. 

3. After a year's absence, they returned with a large collection of 

be collect an army ? 3. How dii 1 they surround the enemy 7 4. What was done by the 
Romans in tlie valley f 6. Hjw were the ^luians conquered? 6. Describe the 
r»ioicint>s at Rome. 
XXVIII. — 1. What of DenUtus? 2. What was done to settle the disputes? When 
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bUitutet. which being dii^ested into 8 regahur code with mme sukli 
lions, were callod the Latcs of the T\ffelve Tables ; some fragments oi 
these remain at the present day. 

4. In order to carry the new laws into effect, ten of the principal 
senators were appointed with a power equal to that of kings and con- 
suls. These officers were named decemvirs. They discharged their 
dut^ with zeal and industry, and at the expiration of the year for 
which they had been appointed, they were permitted by the senate to 
continue in office to make some additions to the Tables which were 
thought necessary. 

5. But the decemvirs, having tasted the sweets of power, were 
unwilling to resign it. Even when no reasonable pretence could any 
longer £b urged, they maintained their office b}r their own will. 
They now began to tyrannize over the people, seizing their property 
and committing various acts of oppression. Great popular discontent 
was thus excited. 

6. In the midst of these intestine troubles, the ^quians md Vol- 
scians renewed their hostilities, and advanced within ten miles of 
Rome, llie leading decemvirs took the command of the army, but 
the Roman soldiers, hating these men, determined to bring them into 
disgrace. On the approach of the enemy, therefore, they shamefully 
abandoned their ground and retreated. 

7. When this was known at Rome, the blame was thrown upon 
the generals. Some called out for a dictator, and the veteran Den- 
tatus spoke with openness and freedom of the commanders. Appius 
Claudius, the principal decemvir, was enraged at this, and marked 
out the old soldier for destruction. 

8. Under pretence of doing him honor, he sent him with a convoy 
of supplies to the army. The aged hero was received most respect- 
fully at the camp, and was sent with a body of one hundred and fifty 
men to explore ihe country. The soldiers who attended him were 
ordered by Appius to assassinate him. 

9. They conducted him into a deep hollow among the hills, and 
then fell suddenly upon him. The brave old soldier set his back 
against a rock and fought till he had killed fifteen of his assailants 
and wounded thirty. He then kept off their javelins with his shield, 
but was at last crushed by great stones which tliey threw down upon 
him from the top of the rock. 

10. This piece of treachery was well known at Rome, though 
Appius attempted to conceal it by procuring a splendid funeral for 
Dentatus. The decemvirs were now universally hated, and before 
!ong another event of a most tragical nature increased this hatred to 
utter detestation. 



irere commissioners sent to Greece 7 3. What were the twelve tables ? 4. What 
were the decemvirs % 5. How did they exercise their power 7 6. How did the suldiera 
behave in the war with the ^uians and Volscians ? /. What of Dentatus and Appius 9 
B, 9. What becamis of Dentatus? 10. What was the consequence of he assassin* 
Uon? 
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CHAPTER XXlX. 

Appius Claudius arid Virginia. 



Virginius and his Daughter. 

1. Appius had conceived a strong passion for Virginia, the daiigh* 
ter of Virginius, a centurion. She was only fifteen years of age, 
extremely beautiful, and was betrothed to Icilius, formerly a tribune 
of the people. Appius would have married Virginia had not the 
laws interdicted marriage between patricians and plebeians. In 
this situation, he resolved upon the most flagitious measures to gain 
possession of her person. 

2. He bribed one Claudius to claim Virginia as his slave, and to 
bring the case before his own tribunal. Here Claudius made oatli 
that she was the daughter of his female slave, bom in his house, and 
sold by her mother to the wife of Virginius. The vile decemvir 
decided in favor of the claim, and ordered Virginia to be given up to 
Claudius. 

3. Just as the lictors were about to lay hands on her, Virginius, 
who had hastened from the army on the first intelligence of these pro- 
ceedings, made his appearance in the forum. He saw that his daugh- 
ter was lost, but pretending to acquiesce in the sentence, he asked 
leave to take a farewell embrace of his child. This being allowed 
iiim, he seized a knife and plunged it into her heart. 

4. Virginius, having executed this dreadful deed to save his daugh • 
ter from slavery and infamy, turned to the affrighted decemvir, and 

XXUL — 1. What of Appiua and Virginia? 2. How did Appius altempt to seize 
Virginia f 3, 4. What was the con «ct of Virginius? 5. What was tlie consequence 
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nrniiJishing the weapon in the air, exclaimed, '* By this bkrad 
Appius, I devote thy head to the infernal gods!" Then roanins 
wildly through the city, he roused the people to arms, [cilius and 
his friends held up the bleeding corpse of Virginia to the multitude, 
ind bade them see the work of the tyrant. 

5. The whole city was inmiediately aroused. Appius and his 
lictors were driven out of the forum, and the decemvir ran into a 
nouse to save his life. His colleagues attempted to support him, but 
the people were too powerful, and the senate was convened to quell 
the tumult. 

6. In the mean time, Virginius had hastened back to the camp, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of people. The sight of his bloody face, and the 
cries of the citizens, drew the whole army around him. He told his 
story, and called upon his comrades to avenge him. One conmion 
feeling animated them all; they ran to their arms, pulled up the 
standards, and marched to Rome. 

7. When they reached the city, the authority of the hated decem- 
virs was already at an end. As they marched through the streets, 
they called upon the conunons to assert their liberties, and establish 
the tribunes of their order. The senate saw that the demands of the 
people must be satisfied, and ten tribunes were elected from the com- 
mons. Appius was thrown into prison, where he died by his own 
hands. 

8. The popular party having secured this triumph, demanded fur- 
iner privileges, and the senate was compelled to naas a law admitting 
the plebeians to marry with the patricians. A period of tranquillity 
followed these changes, till a famine occasioned new troubles. 

9. Spurius Melius, a rich merchant, in order to ingratiate himself 
with the people, bought a large quantity of com in Etruria, and dis- 
tributed it among the poor of Rome. Having thus acquired great 
popularity and influence, he began to aim at sovereign power. 

10. He organized a conspiracy to this efl^ect among his followers, 
but the plot was seasonably discovered. In this critical situation of 
the republic, Cincinnatus was a third time appointed dictator, when 
he was eighty years of age. 

11. He commanded Melius to appear before him, and when the 
latter refused to obey, the dictator sent an oflicer, who killed him on 
th^ spot. The house of Melius was demolished, and ail his property 
was given to the poor. 

in Rome? 6. What in the camp? 7. What became of the decemrirs? Wlmt new 
•dicers were appointed ? 8. What new privilege was granted to the plebeians? What 
caused new troubles ? 9. How did Spurius Mee'lius acquire influeace-amoQf the people * 
a What of his conspiracy ? 11. What was the end of MflBlius ? 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Siege of Veil, 

1 The peiple of Veil had for a long time given so much annoy- 
ancb to the Remans, tliat the latter came at length to a deterniua- 
tion not to make peace till they had captured the rival city, lliey 
accordingly laid siege to Veii, but the place being exceedingly strong 
noth by nature and art, was enabled to make a long defence. 

2. During the summer of the seventh year of the siege, there hap- 
pened a great drought ; the springs and rivers were almost dry. On 
a sudden the waters of the Alban lake, which lies about twelve miles 
from Rome, embosomed in high hills, began to swell. They rose 
above the banks of the lake, and covered the fields and houses, till 
they reached the tops of the hills, and, overflowing, poured down a 
torrent into the plains below. 

3. The Romans, seeing their fields and country seats thus devas- 
tated, put up prayers to the gocls and offered sacrifices. But these 
proving of no avail, they sent to Delphi, in Greece, to ask counsel of 
the oracle of Apollo, which was then famous in every land. 

4. The inhabitants of Veii heard of this catastrophe ; and one day 
an old man of the city was talking from the walls with a Roman 
sentinel. The latter boasted that his countrymen would soon take 
the city, but the old man laughed and said, '* You will never take it 
till the lake of Alba is empty." 

5. This reply caused a great commotion among the Romans, for 
they beUeved the old man to be a prophet. They enticed him out of 
the city, and took him prisoner. On being questioned closely, he 
declmred it was written in the book of fate just as he had said. 

6. When the messengers returned from Delphi, they brought an 
answer which corresponded with the old man's assertion. The 
Romans were now convinced that their success depended on the 
draining of the lake. Accordingly, they sent workmen and dug a 
tunnel through the rocky hills round the lake, which emptied it of its 
superfluous waters. 

7. This wonderful work, a mile in length, may be seen at the 
present day. The Romans, now believing they had secured the fates 
on their side, appointed Camillus dictator, and pressed the siege of 
Veii more closely than ever. Camillus ordered a mine to be du^ 
under tlic wall, into the very citadel of Veii. 

8. When the operations were finished, but before the further end 
of the mine was broken through, Camillus sent to Rome, directing ill 
who wished to share in the plunder of Veii to repair to the army. 

XXX. — 1. ^Hiat of the siege of Veii ? 2. What happened to the Alban lalie ? 3. How 
did tho Romais seek for a remedy 7 4, 5. What of an old man of Veii ? 6. How did thr 
Bomaoa empty the Alban laJce % 7, 8. How did ti sy prepare for the capture of Vail 7 

4 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

Capture of Vein . 

1 EviRYTHiNo beihff ready, and the besieged entirely ig^mant uf 
what had been done underground, Camillua gave orders for a genera, 
assault upon the walls, to divert attention mm his stratagem. A 
this moment the king of Veii was in the temple of Juno, in the cita- 
del, offering a sacrifice for the deliverance of the city. 

2. The soothsayer who stood by him, when he saw the animal 
killed, cried aloud, ** This is an accepted offering, for victory is cer- 
tain to him who lays the victim upon the altar.'* The Romans heard 
these words underground, and suddenly burst into the citadel, seized 
the victim, and laid it on the altar. The city was taken, and thus, if 
all these tales be true, was the prophecy accomplished. 

3. Great rejoicings took place at Rome upon this victory. Camil- 
lus entered the city m triumph, riding in a chariot drawn by four 
white horses. Some men thought he was too proud of his achiev- 
ments, and predicted that his pride would have a fall. But such pre- 
dictions are often invented after the events, said to have been foretold, 
have taken place. 

4. Camillus afterwards laid siege to the cityof Falerii. A school- 
master, who had the care of the sons of the principal citizens, took the 
opportunity, when he was walking with his boys outside the walls, to 
leaud them into the Roman camp, and deliver them into the hands of 
the besiegers. 

5. Camillus, indignant at this act of treachery, ordered tlie school- 
master's hands to be tied behind his back, and theii bade the boys flog 
him back to town, for ** the Romans," he said, *' never made wai 
upon children." The Falerians, won by his generosity, surrendered 
at discretion. 

6. Notwithstanding these signal triumphs, Camillus soon expe- 
rienced the ingratitude of his countrymen. Various charpres were 
brought against him, and as he was unwilling to expose hmiself to 
the ignominy of a public trial, he left Rome and went into exile. 

7. It is said that as he was going out of the gate, he turned round 
and uttered a prayer to the gods, that his countrymen might one day 
be made sensible of his innocence and their own ingratitude. This 
was soon accomplished, in consequence of the invasion of the Gauls. 

XXXI. — I. How did the attack begrin ? 2. How was Veil taken 1 3. Wlial o 
Camillus f 4, 6. What happened at the aiege of Falerii ^ 6. How did the Bomaii 
treat OamiUufl ^ 7. How dia he t ike his leave uf Konie '< 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
Invasion of the Gauls* 

1. The Gauls were a branch of the g^eat natd ii of ttie Celts, ot 
Kelts, who inhabited, at a very early period of history, all the northern 
part of Europe to the westward of the Rhine. They were in a state 
uf complete barbarism, having hardly any acquaintance with agricul- 
ture or trade, and^ living on the milk and flesh of their cattle. In 
manners they were turbulent and brutal, easily excited, but deficient 
in energy and perseverance. 

2. About the period of the last Veientine war, some unknown cir- 
cumstances appear to have caused a migratory movement among 
them. One body of these people crossed the Alps, and made an 
irruption into Etruria. They quickly made themselves masters of the 
whole plain of the Po ; and then crossed the Apennines and laid siege 
*o Clusium, a city of southern Etruria. 

3. It was said that a citizen of Clusium was the cause of this inva 
sion. This person, named Aruns, had been the guardian of a 
Lucumo, or chief man of the city, and having been abused by him, 
and denied redress by the magistrates, resolved upon revenge. He 
loaded a number of mules with skins of wine and oil, and with rush 
fiiats filled with figs, and carried them across the Alps, into the country 
of the Gauls. 

4. Aruns found the Gauls, as he expected, highly delighted with 
these presents. They were delicacies unknown to the north of the 
Alps, and the barbarians were eager to obtain more of them. Aruns 
assured them that they might easily conquer the land that produced 
wine and figs, and forthwith an immense host of Gauls arose and 
marched oflTwith their wives and children into Italy. 

5. Their guide led them to Clusium, and they laid siege to that 
city. The Clusians sent to the Romans for aid. Tne senate 
despatched three of the Fabian family to desire the Gauls not to 
molest the Clusians, who were the allies of Rome. The Gauls 
replied that they wanted land, and the Clusians must divide their ter- 
ritory with them. 

6. The Fabii were angry at the ill success of their interference, 
and entered the city of Clusium, where they joined the people in arms. 
By this act they degraded their character as ambassadors, and violated 
the law of Rome, which declared that no citizen should bear arms 
against an enemy till war had been formally declared, and he had 
iSkcn the military oath. 

XXZn. — 1. Who went the Oaub? 2. How did ihey invade Italy f ^ 4. Who was 
Aruns? How did he erit'"^ the Gauls into Italy f 5. What happeofJ at Clusium 9 
f. What rf- the Fabilf 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
March of the Gauls to Rome. 

1 . In a sally from Clusiuin, one of the Roman arala^8a<]or8 -clew « 
(lullic cliief, and as he was stripping him of his armor, he wa£ .*ecog 
nized hy the Gauls. Brennus, the king, immediately ord»^red a retreat to 
1)6 sounded ; and then selecting the stoutest of his warriors, sent them 
lo Rome, complaining of this infraction of the laws of nations by th« 
ambassadors, and demanding that they should be given up to justice. 

2. Most of the senators acknowledged the vrrong, but they were 
unwill'ng to give up men of noble birth to the vengeance of a savage 
foe. They referred the matter to the people, who instantly created 
the offenders consular tribunes, and then told the Gallic envoys that 
nothin? could be done with them till the expiration of their office. 

3. Brennus, when he received this reply, gave the word " For 
Rome !" The Gauls were immediately upon then: march, breathing 
vengeance against the violators of national justice. Their horse and 
foot overspread the plains. They touched not the property of the 
husbandman ; they passed the towns and villages as if they were 
friends. They crossed the Tiber, and reached the A Ilia, a little 
stream which flows into that river, about eleven miles from Rome. . 

4. It is said they would have taken the city by surprise, had not a 
Bupernatural warning been given to the Romans. According to this 
story, a plebeian, named Csedicius, as he was passing in the night 
lime along the foot of the Palatine Hill, heanl a voice more than 
human, from the adjacent grove of Vesta, calling him by name. 

5. He turned to see who had spoken lo him, but no one wa* visi- 
ble. The voice was then heard again, commanding him to go in the 
morning to the magistrates and tell them that the Gauls were coming. 
Upon these tidings, the men of military age were called out, and led 
against the enemy at the Allia. 

6. The Gauls were 70,000 strong; the Romans only 40,000. 
The latter were divided into two wings, the left resting on the Tiber, 
the right occupying some broken ground ; the Allia was between 
them and the enemy. Brennus attacked the right wing, and speedily 
n)uted it ; those in the left, seeing themselves out-flanked, were 
seized with a panic, broke their ranks, and fled towards the river. 

7. The Gauls attacked the fugitives on every side. Great num- 
bers were slain ; many were drowned ; the survivors, mostly without 
arms, fled to Veii. Those of the right wing had made the best of 
their way across the hills to Rome, carrying the news of their defeat. 
Before night the Gaulish cavalry appeared before the walls ; but no 
It tack was made upon the city. During that night and the fol wing 
day, the Gauls were engaged in plundering and rioting without the 
walls, and frightening the inhabitants within by singing and shouting. 

XXXITl. — 1. Ho-w were the Roman ambassadors discoveiied 7 I. What was done by 
the senate? 3. What by Brennus? 4, 5. What warning is aait* have been given t«« 
the Romans '/ 6, 7. Describe the liattle of the Allia ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Capture of Ronie by the Gauls 



Gauls before Rome, 

1. The Romans found it impossible to defend the city, but they 
resolved to hold the capitol to the last extremity. About a thousand 
men took their station there, with a supply of provisions. The 
remainder of the inhabitants saved themselves as they could. Some 
fled to the neighbonng towns, others dispersed over the country. A 
part of the sacred objects used in worship were secreted under 
ground ; the Vestal Virgins fled with the remainder to C«re. 

2. Nearly a hundred of the aged patricians and magistrates 
remained in 'the city, determined not to survive the rum of the place 
which had been the scene of all their glory. They clothed them- 
selves in their robes of state, and having devoted themselves with 
solemn ceremonies to the cause of the republic, they sat awaiting 
death on their ivory seats in the forum. 

3. On the second day after the battle, the Gauls entered Rome. 
At first, no person was seen, and a deathlike silence prevailed in the 
'streets. But as they entered the forum, they beheld the wails of the 
capitol covered with armed men, and in the space beneath, the Nen- 
erable senators seated in order, maintaining a profound silence, as 
immovable as statues. 

4. The barbarous invaders were struck with sujperstitious awe at 
the first sight of these persons, whom they took for divinities. At 
loogth one of the Grauls put forth his hand and seized the long beard 

O' XI V. — 1 . How did the Romans provide for their sa'et v after the balUe ? 2. W hi! 

5* 
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of Marcus Papirius. The old man, resenting this indignity, str c^ 
him over the head with his ivory staff, on which the barbarian d ei» 
his sword and slew him. This was immediately followed by the 
massacre of all the other senators. 

5. The Gaols then fell to plundering the houses, and the city was 
soon set on fire. All Rome was consumed, except the capitol and a 
few houses on the Palatine. They now summoned the capitol to sui 
render, but the garrison defended themselves bravely. Brennus, find- 
ing it impossible to capture the place by assault, blockaded it closely 
hopinff to starve the Romans into a surrender. 

6. Meantime some people of Etruria ungenerously took advantage 
of the distress of the Romans to ravage the Veientine territory, where 
Ihe Roman peasantr} had taken refuge, with what property they had 
been able to save. But the Romans at Veii attacked them in the 
night and dispersed them. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
Defence of the CapitoL 

1. Hating thus obtained a supply of arms, of which they were su 
much in want, they prepared to act against the Grauls. A brave 
youth, named Pontius Cominius, swam one night on corks down the 
Tiber, and eluding the vigilance of the Grauls, clambered up the steep 
ascent of the capitol. Having given the requisite information to the 
garrison, he returned by the way he came. 

2. The Gauls, the next day, took notice of a bush on the side of 
the hill, which had given way as Cominius had grasped it in climbing 
up. They also observed that the grass was trcKlden down in various 
places; this showed that the rock was not inaccessible, and they 
resolved to scale it. 

3. At midnight, therefore, a select body moved in dead silence to 
the spot, and began to climb, feeling their way slowly and cautiously 
up the steep side of the hill. No noise was made ; the Romans were 
buried in sleep, the sentinels were negligent or drowsy, and even the 
dogs, who start at the slightest sound, were not aroused. 

4. All went on successfully, and the foremost Gaul had just 
reached the top, when the sacred geese in the temple of Juno, which 
in the famine of the siege had been spared by the garrison, being 
startled, began to flap their wings and scream. The noise awoke 
Marcus Manlius, whose house stood neai the spot. He ran to th€ 
place where the Gauls were ascending, and threw the foremost down 
headlong ; in his M\ he knocked down the others. The Romans 
were now aroused, and repelled the assailants. 

«raa done bv the patricians ? 3. How di. the Gauls enter the city 1 4. What of Papir 
lief 5. What was the fate of the c\tj7 G. What was drrw by the Etrurians 7 
XXXV. - • 1 . What r f Pontus Cominius • 2 a How did li>e Gaule attempt to sf ite t tte 
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6 The officer whose negligence had placed the capitol in such 
pt*.ril, was thrown down the rock with his hands tied behind him, and 



TJie Gauls attacking the Capitol. 

every man in the citadel gave Manlius half a pound of corn and a 
quarter of a flask of wine as a reward. This was a liberality of no 
small account, in the distressed situation of the defenders. In mem- 
ory of the event, z goose was afterwards annually carried in triumph 
at Rome, on a soft litter, finely adorned. 

6. But famine continued to press upon the Romans ; the blockade 
had lasted six months, and they had nearly eaten up the leather of 
their sandals and shields. The Gauls, in the mean time, had suffered 
the bodies of the Romans who were killed to lie unburied, and it 
being in the heat of summer, a pestilence broke out, which carried 
off great numbers of the besieging army. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Departure of the Gauls from Rome. 

1. Both parties being now tired of the siege, an agreement was 
lade, that the Gauls should immediately withdraw on the paynietit 
if a thousand pounds of gold. This treaty having been sanctioned 
•y an oath on both sides, the gold was produced by the Romans. In 
weighing it, the Gauls attempted to defraud them, which being com- 
pLiined of by the Romans, the Gallic leader threw his sword into the 
scale, crying, " Woe to the vanquished !" 

eapitvl? i. What vma don© by Marcua Manli h7 5. How was the defence rf tht 
Mpitoi rewarded and commemorated 7 6. How loi g did the sie *» endure ? 
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9. By thii reply, the Rorians saw that they were at the ^idor'e 
merey, and prepared to subnit ; but while he dispute was going on, 
news came that Camilhis, the Roman eei eral, was at the gates of 
the city, with a large army for their relief. He soon made his appear- 
ance, and demanded the cause of the dispute. 

3. On learning the state of affairs, he ordered the cold to be carried 
back to the capitol. " For," said he, " it has ever been the manner 
with us Romans, to ransom our country, not with gold, but with 
iron. I only am the man to make peace, as being the dictator o( 
Rome ; and my sword alone shall purchase it." 

4. Each side then flew to arms, and a battle was fought on the 
ruins of Rome. The Gauls were defeated, and a second victory, on 
the Grahine road, annihilated their &rmy. Camillus entered Rome in 
triumph, leading Brennus captive. This much-dreaded barbarian 
leader was put to death, and the only answer to his remonstrances 
was made in his own words, " Woe to the vanquished !" 



Camillus and Romans in battle with the Gauls. 

9. Such is tlie account of the capture and deliverance of Rome, 
which was generally current among the historians of that nation. 
[t is highly probable, however, that some part of the story has been 
falsified by the national vani^ of the Romans. Instead of being 
defeated by Camillas, the Grauls, if we may credit more impar- 
tial accounts, withdrew peaceably, carrjring off the whole of the 
ransom. 

6 The city was now a heap of ruins ; tie wealth of the inhabit- 
Ants was destroyed, and all were reduced to great misery. A tradi- 

XXXV 1. — 1. What ransom was proposet for the Romuis ? 2. How was the businsM 
Interrupted? 3. What said Camillus? 4. .Vhat was l« success? 5. What is the 
„jV^j-'(titliofthis8tory? 6. What was he condition -Y the Romaus after tlie Oauli 
XXXV. -•!. i. 
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tion relates that food was so scarce amoi^ the pec'^ie, that all who 
were over sixty years of age were thrown into the river and drowned. 
The people shrank from the idea of rehiiilding the city, and proposed 
to emigrate in a body to Yeii. 



CHAPTER XXXVIl. 

Rebuilding of Rome, 

1. Against this project, Camillus raised his voice, and appealed to 
die Romans, both as men and citizens, not to desert the memorable 
seat of their ancestors. While the subject was under discussion, a 
lucky omen, which had perhaps been preconcerted for the purpose, 
decided the irresolute. 

2. Just as a senator was risitig to speak, a centurion, marching 
with his company to relieve guard, gave the usual word of command, 
'' Halt! here is the best place to stay." The senators exclaimed, 
** A happy omen ! The gods have spoken, — we obey. ' ' The multitude 
caught the enthusiasm, and cried with one voice, ** Rome forever I'' '' 

3. Under the prudent guidance of Camillus, the military strength 
of Rome was renewed, and the states which had triumphed in tht 
recent humiliation of the eity were forced to own its superiority 
But this was a time of internal distress, which was augmented by the 
harshness and arbitrary conduct of the ruling classes. In this state 
of things, Manlius, who had saved the capitol, came forward as the 
champion of the sufferers. 

4. This person aspired to be the first man in Rome, and felt mortified 
at the elevation of Camillus. With this view, he labored to ingra- 
tiate himself with the populace, paid their debts, and railed at the 
patricians. The senate saw through his schemes, and created Come 
lius Cossus dictator, with a design to curb the ambition of Manlius. 
The dictator called Manlius to an account for his conduct, but the 
latter was too much the idol of the multitude to be affected by such a 
proceeding. 

5. The dictator was obliged to lay dovm his ofiice, and Manlius 
was carried from his confinement in triumph through the streets. 
This success only served to inflame his ambition. He began to talk 
of a division of the lands amon? the people, and insinuated that there 
should be no distinctions of rank in the republic. 

6. To give weight to his discourses, Manlius al^^ays appeared in 
public at the h^ of a large body of the lower orders, whom 
his liberality had enlisted in his cause. The city being thus filled 
with sedition and clamor, the senate had recourse tc another expe 
(lii'.nt, which was to oppose the power of Camillus ic that of th« 
s)emagogue. 

XXXVn. — I. What was the opinion of Camillua ? 2. Uow were the Roina«i8 influ 
•need by an omen ? d. What was the state nf Rome after this % 4. What cf Maul' 
and Codsua 7 5, 6. What were the schemes of Manlius ? 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 
Condemnation of Manlius. 

1. Camillus was accordingly made one of the military tribunes^ 
and he i^pointed Manliua a day to answer for his life. The place of 
trial was near the capitol, and when he was there accused of sedition, 
and of aspirinff to the so^ereigntv, he turned and pointed to that edi- 
fice, and put we people in mind of what he had there done for his 
country. 

2. The multitude, whose compassion or justice seldom springs 
from rational motives, refused to condemn him so long as he pleaded 
in sight of the capitol. But when he was brought from thence to the 
Petclino grove, where that building could not be seen, they con- 
demned him to be thrown headlong from tlic Tarncian rock. 

3. Thus the spot which had been the theatre of his glory became 
that of his punishment and infamy. IIis house, in wnich his con- 
spiracies had been carried on, and which hod been built for him as 
tlic reward of his valor, was ordered to be razed to the ground, and his 
family were prohibited ever after from bearing the name of Manlius. 

4. In this manner the Romans went on, with a mixture of turbu- 
lence and superstition within their walls, and successful enterprises 
without. They submitted to the orders and requisitions of their 
priests with implicit obedience, and even encountered death itself, at 



Marcus Curtius leaping from the Sock. 

ihoir command. As an example of this, we may instance the case 
of Marcus Curtius. 

XXXniI — I. What of Catnillus and Manlius? 2. What -as the fateof Manliiwf 
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5. During an earthquake, a great gulf opened in the forum, and 
the augurs declared that it would never close till the most precious 
things in Rome were thrown into it. Curtius arrayed himself in 
«*-ompletc armor, mounted his horse, and boldly leaped into the yawn 
ing abyss, declaring that nothing was more truly precious than patri- 
otism and military virtue. The gulf, say the historians, closed 
immediately upon him, and he was seen no more. 

6. Shortly alter the execution of Manlius, the plague broke out 
at Rome. This was ascribed by the disaffected people to the anger 
of the gods at the destruction of the hero who had saved their tem- 
ples from pollution. But the patricians, by their triumph over Man- 
lius, and their steadiness in opposing popular claims, had acquired 
such strength that the lower classes became overawed, and the com- 
moners ceased to display the spirit and courage wliich they had 
previously shown in their contests with the nobles. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 
The Samnite and Latin War. 

1. Rome was now on the point of degenerating into a miserable 
oligarchy, and her name would have come down to us shorn of its 
ancient glories, had not her decline been arrested by the appearance 
of two men, who changed the fate of their country and of the world. 
These were Caius Licinius Stole, and Lucius Sentius Lateranus. 

2. These men were aided in their patriotic labors by Ambustus, a 
patrician, the father-in-law of Licinius, who is said to have espoused 
the popular cause to gratify the ambition of a favorite daughter. 

3. Licinius brought forward three "rogations," or bills ^ as we 
should call them in modern legislation. The first opened the consul- 
ship to plebeians ; the second prohibited any person from occupying 
more than five hundred acres of public land, and forbade any individ- 
ual to feed on a common pasturage more than one hundred large or 
five hundred small cattle ; it also fixed the rent of the public land. 
The third provided that in all cases of outstanding debts, the interest 
paid should be deducted from the capital in making payment. 

4. The patricians resisted the passing of these laws for five years, 
using every means of force and fraud to frustrate the designs of Li- 
cinius. At length the people took up arms, and gathered together on 
Mount Aventine. Nothing could save the republic now but a dicta- 
torship, and Camillus was intrusted with the ofiice. 

5. Camillas saw that concessions mast be made to the people, to 
avert the horrors of civil war. He prevailed on the senate to pass 
the three laws, amending them only with a provision that the con- 

3. What of hia house and family? 4. How did the Romans prosper? 6. What hap- 
pened to Curtius? 6. What of the plague at Rome? 

XXXIX. — 1, 2. What was the condition of Rome at this time? Who changed the 
6te of the republic? 3. What bills were passed by Licinius? 4. What was the ccuse* 
juence? 5. Wlvilof Camillus? When were the prstors created^ 6. What new wai 
«ud tbe Romans uovf meditate ? 
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Bills thouM DO longer act as civil judges, and that new magistrates 
should bo chosen, with the title of pratorSf to exercise judicial fiinc 
tions. This arrangement, B. C. 366, settled all atfsmrs for the time 
amicably. 

6. The Romans had now triumphed over the Sabincs, the Etni 
rians, the Latins, the Hernici, the ^^^^i* and the Volsci, and began 
to look for still greater conquests. They accordingly turned their 
arms affainst the Samnites, a people descended from Sie Sabines, and 
inhabiting a large tract of Southern Italy, which is now comprise'] 
ill the kingdom of Naples. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Titus Mardius. 



1. Valerius Corvus and Cornelius Cossus were the two consuls 
first intrusted with the management of this war. Valerius was one 
of the greatest commanders of his time. He was sumamed Corvus^ 
or the ** crow," from the strange circumstance of his once having 
been assisted by a crow, while engaged in combat with a Gaul of 
gigantic stature, whom he killed in battle. 

2. The Samnites were the bravest men whom the Romans had yet 
encountered. Cornelius led an army directly to Samnium, the ene- 
my's capital, while Valerius marched to relieve Capua, a city of 
Campania, which was threatened by the Samnites. The fortune of 
Rome prevailed. After an obstinate conflict in the field, the Sam- 
nites fled, declaring that they were not able to withstand the fierce 
looks and fire-darting eyes of the Romans 

3. A war with the Latins followed soon after. These people 
were so similar to the Romans in language, dress, arms, &c., that 
the greatest caution was necessary to avoid mistaking enemies for 
friends, in an engagement. Orders were therefore issued by Manli- 
us, the Roman commander, that no soldier should leave his ranks, on 
pain of death. 

4. Both armies were drawn up in face of each other, ready for 
battle, when Metius, the Latin general, pushed forward from his 
lines, and challenged any knight in the Roman host to meet him in 
single combat. For some time there was a genera] pause, no sol- 
dier daring to disobey orders, till Titus Manlius, son of the general, 
burning with shame to see the whole Roman army intimidated, bold 
ly rode forward and faced the challenger. 

5. The soldiers on both sides stood still to witness the engage 
ment. The two champions drove their horses against each othei 
with a terrible shock. Metius wounded the horse of his antagonist 
in the neck ; but Manlius killed the horse of Metius. The Latin 

XL. — I. Who were the consuls in this war? 2. What was the success of :he R<i- 
mans 1 3. What of the war will, the Latins ? 4, 5. What Wds done ¥v Titus Manlius f 
6. What was his fate? 7. How did lite soldiers betiave? 
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general, thrown to the ground, attempted for a while to support huo- 
self upon his shield ; but the Roman followed up his blows, and laid 
him dead as he was endeavoring to rise. 

6. Manlius returned to the r^iksin triumph, and laid the spoils of 
Ills victory at his father*s feet. Tne stem Roman addressed him 
thus : *' Titus Manlius, as thou hast regarded neither the dignity of 
the consulship nor tlie commands of a father — as thou hast destroyed 
military discipline and set an example of disobedience, thou hast re- 
duced me to the deplorable extremity of sacrificing either my son or 
ny country. Lictor, bind his hands, and let his death be an example 

to the Romans in future." 

7. At this cruel mandate the whole army was struck with aston- 
ishment, and stood in mute suiprise. But when they saw their 
young champion's head struck on, and his blood streaming on the 
ground, a scream of horror ran through their ranks. The dead 
body of Manlius was carried forth without the camp amid the wail- 
ings of the soldiery, and was buried with military honors. 



CHAPTER XLI. 
Devotion of Decius. 



1. ArriR the funeral obsequies of Manlius, the battle between th<^ 
Latins and Romans began with great fury, and as the two armies 
bad often marched under the same leaders, they fought with all the 
animosity of a civil war. Their courage was equal, but after some 
time the left wing of the Romans, commanded by Decius, began to 
give ^und. 

2. rrevious to the battle, the augurs had foretold that the Romans 
would prevail if the commander of that portion which was hard 
pressed by the enemy should devote himself as a sacrifice for his 
country. Decius now saw that the time was come for the fulfilment 
of this prediction, and he resolved to offer himself. 

3. He therefore called out to Manlius, who was chief pontiff, and 
demanded his instructions as to the ceremonies of the act. By the 
pontiff's directions, he was clothed in a long robe, his head was cov- 
ered, and his arms stretched forward ; in this manner, standing upon 
a iavelin, he pronounced the solemn words devoting himself to the 
celestial and infernal gods, for the safety of Rome. 

4. Then arming himself and mounting his horse, he drove furious- 
ly into the midst of the enemy, carrying terror and confusion wherever 
he came, till he fell, covered with wounds. The Latins, struck with 
superstitious awe, began to give way ; the Romans pressed them on 
every side, and caused them a complete overthrow. So great was the 
carnage, that scarcely a fourth part of the Latins survived. 

XLI. — I. What of the battle between the Romans and Latins? 2. What did tlie 
augura foretell ? 3,4. How did Decius devote himself? 5. How did the Romans sue- 
ceeid ? 6. What was done bj the other nations ? 7. How did they succeed I 
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5. The Romans followed up their sucooiiwith so much Mgitix 
during the three ensuing campaigns, that all Latium and Campania 
were subdued, and annexed as provinces to the Roman republic. 

6. These important advantages gained by their rivals alarmed the 
Samnites. Many also of the other states in Soutliem Italy, particu- 
larly tke Lucanians and Tarentines, became jealous of the rising great- 
oess of Rome, and a coalition was formed amons tbem. The Romans 
became sensible of their danger, and appointed Papirius Cursor dio- 
tator. 

7. Under this leader the Romans gained several victories over the 
Samnites ; and these successes being improved by the general thai 
succeeded Papirius, the enemy were reduced to such extremity that 
they begged mr a truce, which was granted. 



1 

I 

CHAPTER XLIl. 
The Caiidine Forks. 

1. The Samnites, as is usual with a populace when their own 
deeds have brought them into misfortune, threw all the blame on 
their leadeA Tms person was named Brutulus, and his country- 
men having-^esolved to deliver him up to the Romans as the cause 
of the war, the noble Samnite saved himself from this disgrace by a 
voluntary death. 

2. Nevertheless, the corpse of Brutulus was carried to Rome, the 
prisoners whom the Samnites had taken in battle were given up, and 
gold was sent to Rome to ransom the Samnite captives. But nothing 
could bend the haughty arrogance of the Roman senate, who were 
determined to reduce their rivals to complete subjection. 

3. The Samnites, rather than resign their national independence, 
resolved to dare and endure everything. Pontius, an able general, 
was placed at the head of their army, and bade defiance to .the Ro- 
man power. The consuls, Yeturius and Postumius, immediately 
took the field with a large force, and invaded the territories of Sam- 
nium, B. C. 320. 

4. The crafty Pontius put in practice a well-contrived stratagem. 
He sent ten of his soldiers, disguised as shepherds, to throw them- 
selves in the way of the Roman army. The latter meeting them, 
inquired what route the Samnite forces had taken. The pretended 
shepherds answered, with seeming indifference, that they had marched 
U) Luoeria, a town of Apulia, and were then actually besieging it. 

5. The Roman general., fully crediting this false intelligence, ad 
var.ced boldly and incaicdously. Near the town of Caudium he 
reached a narrow defile letween two woody mountains, called the 
Caudine Forks. The Romans entered this passage, but when the 

XLIL — I What of Brutulus? 2. What was the determination of the Jtoroaosl 
3. When did the war recommence ? 4, 6, 6. How did the Samnites entrap the f 
at the Caudine Forks 1 7, 8. What was the fate of the Roman army 1 
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head of their column reached the further end of t£i6 cefik, thejp Ibond 
their way stopped by trunks of trees and rocks. 

6. They then faced to the right about, and attempted to retum by 
the way they came, but found Sie entrance closed in the same man- 
ner, and looking round them saw the woods and hills occupied by the 
enemy's soldiery. To their great consternation they perceived that 
they were caught, as it were, in a trap, without the power of advanc- 
ing or retreating. 

7. The Samnites thus having the Romans entirely in their power, 
forced them to terms. It was stipulated that the Romans should 
withdraw entirely from the territory of the Samnites, and that the two 
nations should continue to live upon the terms of their former con- 
federacy. The Roman army was compelled to submit to the ignominy 
of " passing under the yoke." 

8. This was done by setting up two spears, with a third across 
them at the top. Under this every man of the army passed, having 
been stripped of all his arms and clothes except a single garment. 
The Romans, disarmed, half naked, and burning with shame at this 
dishonor, found a refuge in the city of Capua, an ally of Rome. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 
Arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy. 

1. When the discomfited Romans reached their own city, the in- 
habitants were overwhelmed with grief, indignation, and shame. AU 
business was suspended; and while the unfortunate soldiera slunk 
out of sight in their own houses, or dispersed themselves over the 
country, a new levy of forces was ordered. The consuls laid down 
their 'Office, and new ones were appointed. 

2. The treaty was disavowed by the senate, and the consuls who 
had signed it were sent bound to Pontius, that he might wreak his 
vengeance upon them. But the Samnite general spumed such poor 
satisfaction, and demanded that either the whole Roman anny should 
again be placed in his power, or the treaty be observed with good faith. 

3. The Romans disregarded these proposals, and the war was 
carried on for many years. The power of the Samnites declined 
every day, while that of the Romans gained fresh vigor from each 
new victory. The Samnites being now hard pressed, determined to 
call to their assistance a foreign power. They therefore applied to 
Pyrrhus, kin^ of Epirus,^ country of Greece, lying on the eastern 
shore of the Ionian Sea. 

4. Pyrrhus was a man of great courage, ambition, and military 
skill, who had always kept die example of Alexander befoiv his 
eyes, and was desirous of becoming a universal conqueror. He 

XIJII ^1. What of the discomfited Romans? 2. How did the senate behave re- 
»peciiiig the treaty % 3. Whom did the Samnites call to their aid % 4. What of Vyr- 
nan % Cineos? 6. What of the arrival of Pyrrhus and his army ? 6. What of Tarao- 
tuin? 
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pionised the Samnites that he would take the field id Deraoii agatnal 
tKj Rimiane, and in the mean time he despatched in adTance a body 
of three thousand men, under Cineas, one of his most experienoed 
generals, to join the Samnites, B. C. 270. 

5. Pyrrhus followed shortly afier, with a force of twenty thou- 
sand foot, three thousand cayauy, and twenty elephants, the first that 
had ever been seen in Italy. Only a small part of this armament landed 
in safety, a storm having scattered the fleet and sunk many of the 
ships. Pyrrhus landed at Taientum, in the south of Italy, Uiat city 
having put itself under his protection, in fear of the Romans. 

6. Tarentum was one of the most luxurious cities of antiquity. 
The inhabitants were almost constantly occupied in feasting, dancing, 
and other amusements. Pyrrhus, finding tiiem in utter neglect of 
everything pertaining to the business of war, gave orders to shut up 
all tne places of public entertainment, and to prohibit the citizens 
from all such amusements as rendered soldiers unfit for battle. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 
War with Pyrrhus, 

1. In the mean time the Romans did all that prudence could sug- 
gest, to meet this formidable enemy. The consul Lsvinus was de- 
spatched with a large army to the south . Pyrrhus sent an ambassador, 
desiring to mediate between the Romans and the Taientines; but 
Levinus answered that he neither esteemed him as a friend nor 
feared him as an enemy. 

3. Both armies now advancing, soon came in si?ht of each other, 
and pitched their camps on the banks of the river Liris. As Pyrrhus 
viewed the Roman camp, he remarked that the barbarians seemed to 
exhibit nothing of the barbarian character in their tactics. At that 
period the Greeks were accustomed to bestow this name upon all peo- 
ple but themselves. 

3. The object of Pyrrhus was to prevent the Romans from passing 
ihe river ; but their cavalry out-manoeuvred him, and gaining a ford 
higher up, enabled the whole army to cross. Pyrrhus then led on 
his Thessalian horse ; but the Romans stood their ground. He next 
advanced with his inikntry. Seven times did the troops on each side 
advance and recede, without deciding the conflict. 

4. Pyrrhus now brought his elephants into action. The aght of 
these strange animals struck both horses and men with terror, and the 
Romans broke their ranks. The Thessalian cavalry then charged 
and scattered them, and the rout was general. The remnant of the 
Roman army fled to Venusia. 

5. When Pyrrhus on the following day viewed the field of battle, 
he cried, '* Had I such soldiers as the Romans, the world would be 

XUV.— 1. What of Lasvinus ? 2. What took place t the Liris? 3,4. What of 
3 *Wheiil ^' "^^**' ^" ^^ remark of Pyrrhus 7 i 7. What of the embaasy si 
at the Caudinb . _ 
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mine, had the Romans such a gfeneral as I, the world wonld be 
rheiTs!" He ordered the bodies of the Roman slain to be burned 
and buried like his own men. 

6. Notwithstanding this yictory, Pyrrhus was still unwilling to 
drive the Romans to extremities, and sent his friend, Cineas, the 
orator, with proposals of peace. This person was so skilful a 
negotiator that Pyrrhus ofien asserted he had won more towns by 
the eloquence of Cineas than by the swords of his soldiers. But, wi^ 
all his art, he found the Romans inflexible. 

7 Cineas informed his master that Rome looked like a great tem- 
ple, and the senate an assembly of kings. While he was there two 
legions had been raised to reinforce Laevinus, and volunteers had 
crowded with the utmost eagerness to enlist. 



CHAPTER XLV. 
Embassy of Fabricius. 

1. An embassy was soon after sent from Rome to negotiate with 
Pyrrhus about an exchange of prisoners. At the head of this depu- 
tation was Fabricius, an ancient senator, who had long been a pat- 
tern to his countrymen for his contentment amid poverty. Pyrrhus 
received them with great kindness, and to try the integrity of the 
old senator, offered him rich presents ; but these were refusea. 

2. The next day Pyrrhus ordered ojie of his largest elephants to 
be placed behind a curtain, which at a signal was drawn, and discov- 
ered the animal raising his trunk over the Roman's head in a threat- 
ening manner. Fabricius stood unterrified, and then turning to the 
king, said, *' Neither your gold yesterday nor your big beast to-day 
can move me." 

3. Pyrrhus was gratified to find so much integrity and firmness in 
a barbarian, and as a mark of his regard, he released all the Roman 
prisoners, on the promise of Fabricius that if the senate should de- 
termine to continue the war, he might reclaim them if he thought 
proper. 

4. In a short time the Romans began to recover from the effects 
of their defeat. The panic occasioned by the elephants passed 
away, and a large Roman army again took the field. A battle 
siras fought near Asculum; but the Romans, afler a desperate 
resistance, were forced to give way, leaving six thousand men 
dead on the spot. Pyrrhus, however, had met with such loss in 
the battle that he exclaimed, " Another victory like this, and I am 
undone!" 

5. The next season the campaign was opened with equal vigor on 
both sides. While the two armies were approaching each omer, a 

XLV. — 1,2. How did Pyrrhus put Fabricius to trial? 3. What was his treatment 
of Fabricius? 4. Describe the battle of A«^.ulum. 5. What of the '4ot to poison the 
^ing 7 6. How did Pyrrhus behave to the 3inans7 

5 
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letter was monght to Fabricius from the pliyBiciau of Pjnrhiui, offisr- 
ing to poison the king for a proper r^vara. The honest old Roman 
was filed with indignation at this tre^icherous proposal, and immedi- 
ately suggested in the senate that information of it should be sent to 
Pyrrhus, which was accordingly done. 

6. The king received the message with amazement at the magna^ 
nimity of his enemies, and exclaimed, '^Admirable Fabricius, it 
would be as easy to turn tlie sun from his course as thee fit>m the 
path of honor." He despatched Cineas to Rome with his thanks, and 
sent home all his prisoners with clothing and presents. The Romans, 
howerer, refused to make peace, unless Pyrrhus would quit Italy. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Defeat of Pyrrhus. 

] Pyrrhus now passed over to Sicily, and in about two years 
made himself master of nearly the whole island. During his absence, 
the Romans retrieved their affairs. His allies solicited him to return, 
and he again took the field against the Romans, B. C. 274, with an 
army of 20,000 foot and 3,000 horse. 

2. Part of this force he sent into Lucania, against the consul Len- 
tulus. With the remainder he advanced to engage the other consul, 
Curius Dentatus, who was encamped near Beneventum, in Samnium, 
in a strong position, on a height, where he intended to await the 
arrival of his colleague. 

3. It was the intention of Pyrrhus to attack him at daybreak, with 
some picked troops and elephants. A dream terrified him, and he 
wished to abandon the projept ; but his officers represented the 
impolicy of allowing the two annies of the enemy to unite, and he 
gave orders for the attack. 

4. In order to reach the heights in the rear of the Roman camp, the 
troops of the king were compelled to make a circuitous march through 
a thick forest, hy torchlight. They lost their way in the wood, their 
torches burnt out, and it was broad day when they reached the spot 
where they were to assail the Romans. 

5. The battle began, but the troops of Pyrrhus being fatigued with 
their long march, could not stand against the fresh Romans. The 
consul descended into the plain to engage the main army, and put one 
wing to flight. But in the other wing the Romans were driven back 
to their camp by the elephants. Here, however, the tide of victory 
was turned. 

6. The Romans having discovered that nothing terrified the ele- 
phants so much as fire, had provided abundance of arrows tieaded 
with tow, and balls compounded of tar, wax and rosin ; these were 
showered in a blaze upon the animals, who turned in affright upon 

XLVI. — 1,2. What were the next movements of Pyrrhus? 3. What of the dream 
of Pyrrhus? 4,5. What of the battle ? 6. How were the elephants frightened 1 
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ttieir own ranks, and threw them all into disorder. The rout web 
complete, and the camp of Pynrhus was taken. 

7. This yictory served as a lesson to the Romans, who were ever 
on the watch for improvement. They had formerly pitched iheir 
tents without order, but by this new capture they were taught to 
measure out the ground, and fortify the whole with a trench, so that 
many of their suU^quent victories are to be ascribed to their improved 
method of encamping. 

8. Pjrrrhus now utterly despaired of prevailing against the Romans , 
he therefore abandoned the Tarentines to iheir fate, and returned to 
Epinis with the remains of his shattered forces. The Tarentines, 
who were the original cause of the war, could not long resist the 
conquering career of the Romans, who, in the course of the succeed- 
ing nine years, established their dominion over all the south and east 
of Italy. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 
Progress of the Rorrvan Commonwealth. 

1. The peo{)le conquered by the Romans, in genera], retained 
all their lands in full possession, paying no land-tax. But in some 
cases a portion of their territory was converted into Roman public 
land, and assigned to colonists, or farmed by the Romans. The con- 
quered people were governed by their own laws and magistrates ; but 
they were compelled to supply troops for the Roman armies, and pay 
them. 

2. About this time, Appius Claudius, sumamed Ciecus, or the 
Blind, distinguished himself, during his office of censor, by the con- 
struction of the celebrated Appian Way, which, when completed, 
was three hundred and sixty miles in length, extending from Rome 
to Brundusium. It was paved the whole distance with square blocks 
of stone. He likewise built the first aqueduct at Rome. 

3. Something like literature and oratory also begins to be visible 
at this time. Brief dry chronicles of public events were kept ; the 
funeral orations made on men of rank were preserved in their families. 
It seems to have been the custom to sing the praises of illustrious men 
at feasts and banquets. Ballads of Romulus and Remus formed the 
entertainment of the common people. None of these old poems have 
been preserved, but it is supposed that Livy incorporated many of 
them in his Roman history. 

4. About this period Cneius Flavius gained a great popularity by 
two acts which were highly beneficial to the people. The dies fasti, 
or days on which courts sat, and justice was administered, had been 

t 

7. What did the Romans learn by this victory ? a How did the war with Pyrrhui 
mdf 

XLVn. — 1. How did the Romans treat the "^yiquered nations? 2. What of tin 
^ppian Way? 3. What of Roman literature? 4, 5. What benefits were conferred nn 
the peopts by Cneius Flavius f 
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hitltorto divided in a Tery perplexing way throagh the year, and peo- 
ple could on^y learn them hy coneulting the pontiflb. 

6. Flavins made a calendar in which the nature of each day wa« 
marked ; thia he hong up in the forum, and tbua saved the common 
people much trouble and loss of time. He also drew up and pub- 
lished a collection of all the legal forms in civil actions, by which thr 
business of law-suits was much simplified. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 
Foundation of Carthage. 

1. The Romans, having overthrown all their rivals in Italy, began 
to look abroad for further conquests. The Carthaginians were then 
in possession of a part of Sicily, and, like the Romans, only wanted 
an opportunity of embroiling the different states of that island with 
one another, to conquer the whole. But before we enter upon the 
history of the memorable wars between Rome and Carthage, we 
must give some particulars respecting this latter nation. 

2. Carthage was a colony of the Phoenicians, founded on the 
northern coast of Africa, near the spot where Tunis now stands, 
about a century before the foundation of Rome. This colony was 
believed to have been led from Phoenicia by Blissa, or Dido, sister of 
the king of Tyre. A spot of land, under payment of tribute, was 
obtained from the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, and a town 
was erected there, which rapidly increased in wealth and population. 

3. The Carthaginians g^dually freed themselves from tribute, 
then reduced the neighboring tribes, and extended their dominion 
along the Mediterranean coast of Africa, from Cyrene nearly to the 
Atlantic. They also subjugated the Balearic Isles and Sardinia, and 
made settlements on the northern coast of Sicily. 

4. The constitution of Carthage is highly praised by Aristotle, It 
was like those of the most flourishing commercial states of antiquity, 
a mixture of aristocracy and democracy. The former was composed 
of the families of greatest wealth and influence ; and from these all the 
chief ofiicers of state were selected, who served without salary. The 
senate was constituted much like that of Rome ; and there were two 
chief magistrates, called svffetes, like the Roman consuls. 

5. The Carthaginians were a very enterprising, commercial people, 
and their ships ventured out of the Mediterranean into the Atlantic. 
They made trading voyages along the western coast of Africa, to 
many parts of Spain, and, it is said, to the British Isles. 

6. The troops of Carthage were chiefly mercenaries, hired in 
Africa, Spain, Graul, and Italy. The Carthaginians were remarkably 
sparing of the blood of their own citizens ; but they lavished that of 
their mercenaries with reckless prodigality. 

XLVTII. — 1. What new enemy did the Romans seok) 2. What of the foundation 
of Carthage? 3. What of the progress of the Cariharinian power 9 4. What was Um 
tPTernment of Carthage? 6. Coaimeice? 6. Armieel 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
First Punic War.^ 

1. Wnm Xerxes invaded Greece, the Carthagrinians took adyan- 
tage of that circuraatance to attack the Greek states of Sicily, bat in 
this attempt they suffered a most disastrous defeat from Gelon, king 
of Syracuse. This, however, did not deter tliem from new endeavors 
to extend their dominion in the island, where they carried on wars 
for more than a century, till at length they were brought into col- 
lision with the rising power of Rome. 

2. Hiero, king of Syracuse, B. C. 264, engaged the Carthaginians 
to assist him in a war with the Mamertines, a powerful and ferocious 
band of Italian mercenaries, who had seized the city of Messana. 
These, on the other hand, put themselves under the protection of 
Rome. It was some time, however, before the Romans were willing 
to acknowledge these disreputable allies, but finding at length that 
the Carthaginians had got possession of the citadel of Messana, they 
prepared for war. 

3. Thus began what is called the First Punic War. A Roman 
army eluded the vigilance of the Carthaginian fleet, and landed on 
Sicily. Messana fell into their hands; successive victories over the 
Syracusans and Carthaginians soon procured allies for the Romans 
among the Sicilian states, and inspired them with the hopes of becom- 
ing masters of the whole island. 

4. Hiero now deserted his old allies, and forming a treaty with the 
Romans, secured the tranquillity of his kingdom in the coming con- 
test. Tlie Carthaginians, on the other hand, who looked upon Sicily 
as their own, were filled with rage at the intrusion of the Romans 
They hired a vast number of mercenaries in Gaul, Liguria and Spain 
and formed a grand military and naval station at the city of Agngsn 
tum, in Sicily. 

5. The Romans, eager to possess the Carthaginian magazines, 
innmediately laid siege to Agrigentum, notwithstanding its great 
natural and artificial strength, and defeated an immense army that 
had been sent to its relief. The garrison, in despair, abandoned the 
city, which, with all its valuable military stores, fell into the hands 
of the Romans. 

6. Several of the towns in the interior of Sicily now surrendered 
to the Romans, but those on the coast stood too much in awe of the 
Cartliaginian fleet, to follow their example. The coast of Italy also 
suflTered from the Carthaginians, for their navy had the entire com- 
mand of the sea. 

XUX. — I. What of the Carthagtniara in Sicily? 2. What of the MaiaertinM? 
3. How did the First Punic War begin ? 4. What of Hiero 7 O' Agrigentum ? 6. What 
became of this city ? fi. What further auccese had the Roma' s ? 

* Punic ia the Latin word for Carthaginian. The people f this nation were caUH 
Pani by the Romana. 
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CHAPTER L. 
Naval Victory ofDuilius. 

1. Ihb Romaiui now saw that they most meet the Carthagnoans 
nn their own element, if they wished to prevail. Bnt tliey had no 
Bhips of war, nor any model by which to construct one. Under such 
circumstances, almost any people but the Romans would hare yielded 
to obstacles which appeared insurmountable, but nothing could din- 
courage or intimidate tnem. 

2. They began to construct a navy, and an accident at this time 
came to their assistance. A Carthaginian ship of war was driven 
ashore on the southern coast of Italy, and served them for a model 
In sixty days' time they built a fleet of one hundred and Jurty sliips. 
Meantime, stages had been erected, on which the sailors, rowers, and 
flc^hting men were taught the manceuvres to be practised on shipboard. 
Every obstacle was surmounted by perseveran'^e. 

3. But the Romans knew, at the same time that they were inferior 
to their enemy in naval experience, and that their main chance of suc- 
cess was in fighting hand to hand, as on shore. To accomplish this, 
they invented a machine for boarding, called a crow. In the fore 
part of each ship they set up a mast with a pulley-wheel at the top, bv 
which was suspended a long ladder, furnished with a sharp iron hooK 
at the outer end. This la<kler was to be raised on approaching the 

' enemy's ship, and let fall upon her deck ; being thus grappled fast, 
the boarders could rush from deck to deck by the ladder. 

4. The consul Duilius was the first commander who ventured to 
sea with this armament. When the Carthaginians saw him, they 
put to sea with a hundred and thirty ships, confident of victory. So 
much did they despise their enemy, that they did not take pains to 
form in order of battle. At the strange sight of the crows, they were 
somewhat puzzled, but soon advanced and attacked the Romans. 

5. The crows were dropped, and the Carthaginian ships were 
boarded by their enemies before they had time to understand this new 
mode of naval warfare. Forty-K)ur ships were taken or sunk. 
Three thousand of the Cartliaginians were killed, and seven thousand 
taken prisoners. 

6. The account of this unexpected victory was received at Rome 
with unbounded exultation. A column, decked with the rostra, or 
beaks of the captured ships, was erect^ in the forum, and Duilius 
was permitted, for the rest of his life, to have a torch carried before 
him, and to be preceded by a flute-player, when he returned home 
^m a feast. 

L. — 1. What 18 said of ships of wart 2. How did the Romans prepare a fltot 
5. What machine did they invent 9 4, 5 What success bad Dullii 9 0. What was 
dona by the Bomans in consequeace 9 
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REOULUS INY t JES AFRICA. 7^ 

CHAFIER LL 

Regulus invades Africa, 



JReguIus. 

1. Several other naval victories followed that of Duitms. Tlie 
Cartha^nians assembled at Lilybaeum a fleet of three hundred and 
fifty ships, carrying a hundred and fifty thousand men, probably the 
s^reatest naval armament that the ancient world ever witnessed. The 
Romans collected at Messana three hundred and thirty ships, with 
a hundred and thirty-nine thousand men. These two immense 
squadrons encountered each other off Lilybaeum, B. C. 255. 

2. The Romans were commanded by the consuls Regulus and 
Manlius, the Carthaginians by Hanno and Hamilcar. An action took 
place, but the fleets separated without a decided victory an either 
side. The Romans returned to Sicily to refit. They then sailed for 
Afiica, it having been determined to carry the war into the enemy's 
country. 

3. The Darthaginian fleet being too weak to oppose them, tliey 

LI. — I. What was the magnitude of the Roman and Carthaginian fleets at Lilybnuraf 
1 What waa the event of this hattln? 3. What of the invaaion of Africa by tU 
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72 EMBA88y OF RBOULUS TO HOME. 

jinded safely near Cape Bon, and captured the town of Clupea. The 
country from this place to the city of Carthage was like a garden, 
abounding in cornfields, vineyards, and beautiful oountrynseats of the 
nch citizens of the capital. The Romans pillaged and devastated 
this lovely region, subjecting it to all the horrors of war. 

4. The Carthaginians re<^ed their general, Hamilcar, firom Sicily, 
and he met the Koman army, under the consul Regulus, near the 
river Bagrada. While the latter lay encamped on the banks of this 
river, they are said to have encountered an enormous serpent, one 
hundred and twenty feet in length, which drove the soldiers away 
when they went to the stream for water. 

5. It was found necessary to employ the balista, and other military 
engines, against him ; by these he was at length killed. His skin 
and jaw-bones were sent to Rome, where they were preserved in one 
of the temples for many years afterwards. 

6. A battle between the two armies now took place, and the Car- 
thaginians were defeated, with the loss of seventeen thousand men 
killed, and five thousand men and eighteen elephants taken. Regu- 
lus followed up his advantage, and captured seventy-five towns, rav- 
aging the country in every quarter. 

7. The Numidian allies of the Carthaginians revolted, and all the 
country-people fled into the city, which soon began to suffer from 
famine. In this distress, the Carthaginians, destitute of generals at 
home, sent to Sparta, ^nd offered the command of titeir armies to 
Xantippus, a general of great experience. 

8. He began by giving instructions to the magistrates for levying 
their troops, assuring them that their armies haS been overthrown, 
not by the strength of the Romans, but by the ignorance of their own 
conunanders. 



CHAPTER LH. 
Embassy of Regulus to Rome. 

1. By the exertions of Xantippus, the Carthaginians were roused 
fiom their despondence, and a respectable army was soon raised, witli 
which he took the field. He made the most skilful disposition of his 
forces, placing his cavalry on the wings, and the elephants at proper 
intervals behind the line of heavy-arm^ infantry. Then bringing up 
the light-armed troops in front, he directed them to discharge their 
missiles and retire tlurough the line of the infantry. 

2. In this manner he engaged the Romans, and afler a severe 
battle, defeated them with dreadful slaughter. The greater part of 
their army was destroyed, and Regulus himself taken prisoner. 
Other misfortunes at the same time fell upon the Romans. They 

Romans 7 4. What of the serpent at the Bagrada ? 5. How was he killed ? 6. What 
wasthe success of Reeulus? 7. What was done by the Carthaginians in their misfor 
tunes * 8. How did Xantippus begin his opeFations f 
LIL — I. Wbst was the succes-} of Xantippus? 2. What misfurtunes happened to ths 
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lost ihcir fleet in a stonn, and thus the enormous wcaitli v\ hich had 
been acquired by the plunder of the Carthaginian territory was 
swallowed up by the waves. 

3. Agrigentum was taken by Carthalo, the Carthaginian genera], 
and a new fleet, which was built shortly afterward, sJiared the fate 
of the first one. The Carthaginians, seeing their enemy thus hum- 
bled, beg;iu negotiations for peace, through the instrumentality of 
Regulus. They had kept him four years in imprisonment, and flat 
ter^ themselves that, weary of his bondage and exile, he would 
3xert himself for a. pacification. 

4. He was accordingly sent with their ambassadors to Rome, on 
his promise to return, if the negotiation proved unsuccessful. When 
the old general approached the gates of Rome, numbers of his friends 
came out to meet him. Their acclamations resounded through the 
city, but Regulus refused, with settled melancholy, to enter the 



5. In vain was he entreated to visit once more his little dwelling, 
and share in the joy which his return inspired. He persisted in say- 
ing that he was now a stave, belonging to the Carthaginians, and 
unfit to partake in the liberal honors of his country. 

6. The senate assembled outside the walls, as usual, to give audi- 
ence to the ambassadors. Regulus opened the business as he had 
been instructed by the Carthaginian council, and the ambassadors 
confirmed his statements. The senate themselves, who were weary 
of a war which Lad now continued for fourteen years, were inclined 
u) peace. But wnen Regulus was called upon to speak, he asto"- 
'shed every one by giving his voice for the continuance of the war. 



CHAPTER Un. 

Death of Kegidus, 

1. The Romans pitied and admired the man who had spoken wiiii 
BQch eloquence against his private interest, and were unwilling to 
resolve upon a measure which was to be his ruin. But Reguhis 
relieved them from their embarrassment by breaking ofl^ the negotia- 
tions abruptly, and without embracing his family or taking formal 
leave of his friends, he returned immediately with the ambassadors 
Ici Carthage. 

2. As the Roman historians relate the story, the Carthaginians 
were wrought up to the most furious indignation, when tliey heard 
the conduct of Regulus, and determined to punish him with the most 
barbarous torture. Hie eyelids were first cut off, and he was immured 
in a dark dungeon ; then he was taken out and exposed with his face 
to the burning sun. At last, when the malice of his enemies was 

Ronuuis? 3. What was done hy the Carthaginians to procure a peace? 4. How wa« 
lUgaliM received at Rome ? 5 How did he behave ? 6. What «dvice did he give to tlio 
tnitnT 
LID. — 1. What of the return of RegnlMs to Qarv^^ge 1 2. i^Hiat is the story of his 

7 
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74 DKATH OP KEOULUS. 

fatigued with studying al. the ans of torture, they llirew him into • 
rask set with sharp spikes, where he died in prolonged afifonies. 



Regulus in Prison at Carthage. 

3. Regulus no douht ended his days a prisoner at C-arthage, bin 
there is reason to believe that he died a natural death, and that the 
story of his torture was invented by the Romans as a pretext for the 
barbarity with which they afterwards treated the Canhaginians. 

4. Both sides now took up arms with increased animosity. The 
Romans were defeated in many battles, and had the Carthaginians 
possessed the steady resolution and perseverance of their enemies, 
they would have crushed them effectually. The consul P. Claudius 
Pulcher, attacked Drepanum, in Sicily, with a fleet of a hundred and 
twenty-tliree ships. He hoped to surprise the place by sailing in the 
night, but it was daybreak when he arrived, and the Carthaginian 
admiral, Adherbal, had time to sail out of the harbor and meet him. 

5. The consul's contemptuous disregard of religious auspices 
had a disheartening effect upon his men. The sacred chickens would 
not take their food, which was regarded as an ill omen. *'7/^ ihet/ 
will not eat, let them drink, ^^ said the consul, and ordered them to be 
thrown into the sea. 

6. A battle begun with what was thought an act of impiety, could 
not be prosperous ; the Romans were totally defeated, and the consul 
escaped with only thirty-three ships. Shortly aflerward the Romans 
lost another fleet in a storm, and of a hundred and twenty men-of- 
war and eight hundred transports laden with stores, not one was 
saved. After this disaster, the Roman senate encouraged the people 
to fit out privateers. 

death? 3. What is the probable truth ? 4. How was the war pit^ecuted? 5. What 
of Claudius Pulcher and the chickens ? 6. What was the everl of the bailie wliich fut 
owed? 
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CHAPTER LIV 
End of the Fhst Punic War* 

1 . But no misfortunes could overcome the inflexible perseverance 
tif the Romans, and their renewed exertions at last turned the tide 
iif war. Fabius Buteo once more showed them the way to navaJ 
victory, by defeating a considerable squadron of the Carthaginians. 
Iiucius Catulus, who commanded a fleet built and equipped by the 
private subscriptions of some patriotic individuals, gained a still more 
important victory, in which the Carthaginian naval power was almost 
annihilated by the loss of one hundred and twenty ships. 

2. The Carthaginians were at length compelled to sue for peace, 
and the terms exacted by the Romans were the same which Regulus 
hud offered at the gates of Carthage. The Carthaginians agreed H 
pay one thousand talents of silver for the expenses of the war, and 
twenty-two hundred within ten years ; to give up Sicily and all the 
islands near it ; to abstain from making war with any of the allies of 
Rome, and from sending any ship of war into any part of the Roman 
dominions ; lastly, all prisoners and deserters were to be delivered up 
without ransom. 

3. In this manner ended the First Punic War, B. C. 241. The 
llomans suflered immense losses in this struggle of twenty-four years. 
Seven hundred of their ships of war were taken or destroyed ; the 
population of the republic and her allies was greatly diminished, and 
the enormous property taxes that wei« imposed during this period 
caused great distress. Extensive sales of land for ilie purpose of 
raising money, gave origin to that enormous inequality of wealth 
which afterwards proved so pernicious to the state. 

4. The temple of Janus was now shut for the second time since 
the foundation of the city. The Romans, being in friendship with 
all nations, had leisure for turning their attention to the arts of peace. 
They began to relish poetry, the first liberal art which rises in every 
civilized nation, and the first also that decays. 

5. Hitherto they had been entertained only with rude ballads, sim- 
ilar to those of Chevy Chase and Robin Hood, or with the boorish 
drolleries called Fescennine verses. They now invented graver com- 
positions, of a satirical character ; after which they imitated the 
drama of the Greeks. Elegiac, pastoral, and didactic compositions 
began soon to appear in the Latin language. 

LI V. — I . Who restored the fortune of the Romans ? 2, On what terms was jjra.'f 
uniclii led .' 3. What was the result of the F'rst Punic War ? 4. What was the ^u.ilt> 
>k>a oi * be Komana after this 3 5. What of ' neir literature, &c. 9 
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CHAPTER LV 
lllyrian and Gallic War. 

1. The next ho6ti)itieft of the republic were directed against the 
lUyrians, a people inhabiting the eastern coast of the Adriatic. These 
had plundered some Roman traders; the senate sent ambassadors 
to the lllyrian queen, complaining of the act ; but instead of ^jiitin^ 
redress, she ordered them to be murdered. A war ensued, most of 
the Dlyrian towns were captured, and the greater part of liie coun- 
try was made tributary to Rome. 

2. The Gauls were the next nation visited by the Roman army. 
These barbarians, finding the armies of the- republic disbanded, mado 
a sudden irruption into Etruria. They wasted everything with lire 
and sword, and advanced to within three days' journey of Rome. An 
anny was quickly raised and despatched against them. 

3. The Romans, who had wonderfully improved in the science of 
war since their first encounters with these people, easily surrounded 
the Gallic army. It was in vain that these hardy barbarians, who 
had nothing but their courage to protect them, formed two fronts to 
oppose their adversaries. Their naked bodies and undisciplined forces 
were unable to withstand the shock of an enemy completely armed, 
and skilled in military evolutions. 

4. A dreadful conflict ensued, in whicn forty thousand Graula 
were killed, and ten thousand taken prisoners. Another defeat, 
where Viridomarus, the Gallic king, was killed by the hand of Mar- 
cellus, the Roman consul, forced the nation to beg for peace. The 
dominion of the republic now extended over the whole of Italy. 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Ulyria, and Corcyra, and the towns on the 
coast of Epirus. 

5. But while the Romans were thus extending their sway in Italy 
and its neighborhood, the Carthaginians were equally active in 
strengthening their power in the west. They had made peace solely 
because they were exhausted by the length of the war, and there- 
fore took the earliest opportunity of breaking the treaty. 

6. They laid siege to Saguntum, a city of Spain, in alliance with 
Rome. Ambassadors were sent by the Roman senate to Carthage, 
complaining of this breach of the peace, and demanding that Hanni- 
bal, the general who had advised the measure, should be delivered 
up. This being refused, the Second Punic War began, B. C. 219. 

LV. — 1. WhJt of the lUyrian war 9 2. The Oauls? 3, 4. What success bad iha 
Romans against t Mm 1 5. What of the Carthaginians ? 6. t low did the Secc \d Ptm t 
Wa/lwfiuY 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
Commencement of the Second Punic War, 218, B, C. 



Uiininhah 

1. The Carthaginians intrusted the manageineiii of the war to 
Hannibal. This extraordinary man had been the sworn foe of Rome 
irora his childhood ; his father having carried him to the altar when 
very young, and caused him to take an oath never to hold friendship 
with the Romans, nor to desist from opposing them, till he or they 
should be no more. 

2. Hannibal was one of the greatest military commanders that 
ever existed. His courage in meeting danger was equalled by his 
presence of mind in every vicissitude and chance of battle. No fa- 
tig-ue was able to subdue his body, nor any misfortune to break his 
spirit. He was esteemed alike by his generals and the troops whom 
be commanded. 

3. At twenty-five years of age he took the command of the Car- 
thaginian army in Spain, and having overrun the whole country, and 
captured Saguntum, he determined to carry the war into Italy. As- 

LVl. — 1. Who wa4 the Carlhaghiian general in ihe Secoiul Punic War? Wluit cMtth 
7* 
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■embling an army of ninety thouaand foot, twelve thousand home 
and thirty-seven elephants, at New Carthage, he committed the go 
emment of Spain to his brother, HasdrubaS, and marched toward thf 
Alps with the greater part of his forces. 

4. When he reachea the Rhone, he found a large army of Gaub 
drawn up on the opposite bank to dispute his passage. 1 he difficul- 
ty of transporting the elephants across the stream Sireatened a fatal 
delay, as a Roman army was also approaching by rapid marches. 

5. Hannibal, by a skilfal manoeuvre, overcame this difficulty. He 
sent a detachment to cross the stream higher up, under cover of the 
night, with orders to attack the Gauls in the rear, on a signal beint; 
given. £ver3rthing being prepared, he gave the sign, and began to 
pass the stream. 

6. The Gauls rushed down to oppose him, but soon saw theii 
camp behind them in flames, and after a short resistance turned and 
fled. The Roman army then crossed the Rhone. 

7. The elephants, dreading the water, could not be jsompelled to 
enter boats ; they were therefore conveyed across by the following 
artiflce. Floats, or rafls of timber, covered with earth, were pre- 
pared and joined to the river's margin. The animals, deceived by 
(heir appearance, took them for Arm ground, and suffered themselves 
to be led upon them. The floats were then set loose and towed 
across by boats. 

8. Having marched one hundred miles up the east bank of the 
Rhone, Hannibal wheeled to the right, and directed his oouise to he 
foot of the Alps, over which he was to explore a new passage to 
Italy. 



CHAPTER LVII. 
HannibaTs Passage of the Alps, 

1. It was almost winter when this desperate project was unde) 
taken, and the season gave it additional horrors and difficulties. Tb( 
tremendous height and steepness of the mountains, capped with snovr 
that seemed to rest among the clouds ; the mountaineers, of barbarous 
and fierce aspect, dressed in skins, with long shaggy hair, preaenteu 
a picture that struck every spectator with terror apd astonishment. 

2. The Gauls attacked the Carthaginian army with showers of 
stones among the narrow defiles of the mountains, and rolled down 
great rocks upon them from the precipices. Vast numbers of men, 
horses and elephants, were lost before the army escaped from these 
dangers. On the ninth day they reached the summit of the Alps, 
where they halted two days to rest. 

3. Here a great fall of snow, and the prospect of ftirther difficul- 
ties, disheartened the soldiers ; but Hannibal, by pointing out to then 

aid he Uke? 2. What was his character ? 3. How did he begin the war ? 4, 6, 6. How 
did he cross the Rhone ? 7, 8. How were the elephants carried over? 
IVII. — 1. What of the Alpsi 2. The marrh of Hapji'hal's army? 3. What Took 
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I he ric\i plain of the Po, and assuring them of the facility of the 
conquest of Italy, raised their spirits, and they recciLmenccd their 
niarch 



Hannibal crossing the Alps. 

4. The difficulties now increased ; the new-fallen snow had coTered 
ap the paths, and they lost their way; great numbers fell d«wn 
precipices and were killed. At last they found their course stopped 
by a rock, almost perpendicular, which shelved down one thousand 
feet in depth. 

5. They pitched their camp here amidst the deep snow, and the 
next day set to work to cut a passage through the rock. This was 
done by making large fires of wo(m on the rock till it was heated 
red hot, and then quenching it with vinegar. 

6. In this manner the solid stone was split into fragments, and a 
passage was opened through which the whole army passed, and at 
length reached the open country on the southern side of the moun- 
tains. Fifteen days in all were spent in crossing the Alps ; the route 
was probably the passage now known as that of Mont Cenis. 

7. Hannibal having mustered his forces, found that he had lost 
one half in passing the mountains ; the remainder consisted of twen- 
ty-six thousand men, Africans and Spaniards. 

8. When the news of this invasion of Italy reached Rome, an 
army under Scipio was sent to oppose him. They met near the 
fiver Ticinus, and the Romans were compelled to retreat, with con- 
«iderable loss. Hannibal, thus victorious, took the most prudent 
precautions to increase his army, sparing the possessions of the 
Uisalpine Grauls, and plundering^ those only of the Romans ; the 
x>untiry people, therefore, flocked to his standard with great alacrity. 

Jace on tite top of the Alps ? 4. How was the march of the army stopped ? 5, 6. How 
h\ the Carthaffinians split the rocks ? Where did they cross the mountains 1 7. Wiat 
was the loss of Hannibal 7 S. What success had he anerwania 7 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
Campaign of Hannibal in Italy. 

1. The coiwul Sempronius was now' recalled from Sicily, atici 
another Roman army Uxik the field against Hannibal. The river 
iS^ebbia was the scene of the next engaprement. The wily Cartha- 
ginian, knowing the impetuosity of the Romans, detached a thousand 
cavalry, each trooper carrying a fuot-soldier behind him, to cross the 
river and ravage the enemy's territory. 

2. This, as he had foreseen, provoked the Romans to a battle ; the 
Carthaginians, pretending a panic, fled to the river. The Romans 
pursued them across the stream, which was swollen by a heavy fall 
of rain. It was a cold, winter morning, and the Romans had been 
roused from their sleep to fight at the first alarm, without taking their 
breakfasts. 

.3. When they had waded across the river, and were benumbed by 
the intense coldness of the water, they were suddenly encountered 
by the whole of the Carthaginian army, drawn up and prepared for 
their reception. The Romans, chilled, hungry and fatigued, could 
not maintain their ground against fresh troops, but were put to a 
complete rout. Twenty-six thousand of them were killed or drowned 
in the river. 

4. A body of ten thousand were all that survived ; these, finding 
themselves surrounded on every side, broke desperately through the 
enemy's ranks, and fought retreating, till they found shelter in the 
city of Placentia. Hannibal, after this victory, led his troops into 
winter quarters. 

5. Early tiie next spring he attempted to cross the Apennines, but 
a violent tempest of thunder, hail, wind and rain, obliged him to de- 
sist. Another battle was fought near Placentia, in which the Ro- 
mans were defeated. 

6. Hannibal then took up his march for the south, through a region 
full of marshes. Four days and three nights were consumed in 
wadinjr amid mud and water; the men suffered e^ery hardship. 
Hannii)al lost one of his eyes, and almost all the beasts of burden 
perished. At length he reached Etruria, where the consul Flaminius 
lay encamped to meet him. 

7. Hannibal, having learned the character of this commander, who 
was vain, rash, and altogether unskilled in military affairs, deter- 
mined to bring him to an engagement before he could be reinforced 
by the arrival of his colleague. He therefore moved onward to the 
south, la3ring waste the country. 

8. Flaminius, enraged at the sight of these devastations, was 
eager to come to blows. Hannibal retreated before the Romans till 
he had decoyed them into a narrow pass between the hills o Ck>rtona 
and lake Tlm»ymenus. 

LVni. — 1. Who commanded the Romans at the battle orTrebbia? 2, 3. Describe 
the Inttle. 4. What was the result ? 5. What of Hannibal's attempt to cross ttio Ap> 
enninesY 6. What of his march to Etruria? 7. How did he provoke Flaminius Ut 
battle 1 8. To what place did he decoy him ? 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
Battle of Thrasymejius. 

1. Herb thr Carthaginian general placed his troops in ambTwh, so 
that the Romans were hemmed in between the enemy and the lake 
before they suspected their danger. An accident favored the strata- 
gem of the Carthaginians on this occasion. As the Romans entered 
the valley early in the morning, a thick fog rose from the lake and 
filled the lower part of the valley. 

2. Thus the Komans were unable to see their enemies, or even 
their own 'ine of march, while the Carthaginians on the hills were in 
the sunshine. Never was a military stratagem more successful. 
On a signal given, the Carthaginians rushed down from the hills and 
fell upon their enemy in front, dank and rear. 

3. The Romans, not having time or space to form in order of bat- 
tle, were cut down in columns, and their total defeat was speedily 
accomplished. Fifteen thousand were killed or driven into the lake 
and drowned. Flaminius was among the slain. Six thousand were 
made prisoners, and ten thousand saved themselves by dispersion and 
flight. 

4. During this battle a dreadful earthquake took place, which de- 
stroyed many cities, overturned mountains, and stopped rivers in 
icheir courses ; but such was the fury of the combatants, that not one 
of them was sensible of this great convulsion of nature. 

Such the storm of battle on that day, 

And such the fury whose convulsion blinds 

To all save carnage, that beneath ihe fray 

An earthquake rolled unheededly away. 

None felt stem nature rocking at his feet, 

And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 

Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet. 

Such is th' absorbing hate when warring nations meet. 

Bybon. 

5. The people of Rome were quite overwhelmed at the catastro- 
ptie of Thrasymcnus, but the senate remained unmoved and resolute. 
Fhey appointed Fahius Maximus dictator. He was a man of great 
courage, but with a happy mixture of caution. He saw that the 
only way of obtaining any advantage over the enemy was by harass- 
ing and fatiguing them, without coming to a decisive battle. 

6. For tlus purpose he always encamped upon the highest grounds, 
maccessible to the enemy's cavalry. Whenever they moved, ho 
watched their motions, straitened their quarters, and cut off their pro 
visions. By these arts Fabius acquired the name of Cunctator, oi 
the Delayer. 

LIX. — I. How were the Romans situated at the battle of Thrasymenus 7 What acci 
dent favored the Carthaginians ? 2. How did the tattle begin 1 3 What was the r» 
fult ? 4. What remarkable event iiappened during the battle % 6 What was dona V 
Home t 6. What was the conduct of Fabius ? 
6 
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CHAPTER LX. 

Fahtus Mazinms. 

1. PuRft J JIG this c:iiitiou8 system nf tactk-s, Fab.a6 a1 ifnfr:li en 
cUisrd Hannibal among: the mountains, where it was hardly pcssiMt 
for him to escape. The Carthaginian, however, rescued liiniself »\v 
ont! of those stratagems which only men of prompt resources c;iii 
invent. 

*2. He procured two tliousand iXen, and fastenirfr bundles of 
hrushwotKl to their horns, set thera oi\ fire at night, ai<d drove them 
toward the heights occupied by the Romans. The oxen, tossing 
their heads and running wildly up the heights, seemed to fiU the 
whole forest with fire. 

3. The Roman sentinels and outposts, that were stationed to guard 
the mountain pajsses, seeing such a body of flames advancing towards 
them, fled in consternation. By this stratagem Hauinibal drew off 
his army, and escaped through the defiles, though with tmnsiderahle 
loss to his rear guard. 

4. Fabius, still pursuing the same cautious policy, followed Han- 
nibal in all his movements ; but before long he was recalled to Rome. 
On his departure from the army, he gave strict orders to Minucius. 
who held the command in his absence, not to hazard an engagemeni. 

5. The latter disregarded these orders. He quitted the strong po- 
sition on the hills which had been occupied by Fabius, and descend- 
mg to thebhuns, engaged the enemy in some slight actions with 
success. These advantages were greatly exaggerate at Rome, and 
the people, who were weary of the salutary caution of Fabius, were 
induced to pass a decree establishing Minucius on an equality of conir 
mand with the dictator. 

6. Fabius made no complaint, but on returning to the camp divided 
tlie army with his colleague. Each now pursued his own separate 
plan, and Hannibal, by skilful manoeuvres, was soon enabled to dra>v 
Minucius into an engagement, where his troops would have been cut 
off to a man, had not Fabius sacrificed his private resentment to the 
public good, and hastened to their relief. 

7. Minucius candidly acknowledged his fault, and the whole army 
encamped together again. On the expiration of his year of office 
Fabius withdrew from the command of the army, and his place was 
supplied by Terentius Varro, a man of mean origin, with nothing 
but his wealth and self-conceit to recommend him. 

8. The associate of Varro in the command was uEmilius Paulus 
a man of quite different character, experienced in the science of war 
cautious in action, and imbued with a thorough contempt for his col 
league. The Roman army was now ninety fiiousand strong, and the 
commanders determined to try the fortune of war with HanuibaJ^ 
who was encamped near Cannae, in Apulia. 

IJC. — I. How were the Carthaginians ensnared by Fabius } 2, 3. How did Hannibal 
extricate himself? 4. Who took command of the Romans on the depart re of Pabiasf 
5. What was done by IMimiciusI 6. What to«)k place on the divisio.. of the array f 
7. Who finally siicceeJed fabius ? 8. Wliat resotuliun was adopted by Vafio aad 
£milius Patilits ? 
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CHAPTER LXI. 
Ball' of CamuB, 



Hannibal ot Canna, 

1. At the Romans approached, Hannibal took a position bringing 
ilie wind in his rear, which at that season blowing constantly one 
way, and carrying with it great clouds of dust from the parched plains 
behind, he knew must greatly distress the advancing enemy. 

2. The Carthaginian forces amounted to but sixty thousand. The 
consuls, on their arrival in sight of Hannibal's army, agreed to take 
the command on alternate days, ^milius commanded on the first 
day, and judged it prudent not to attack the enemy. 

3. But the next day, Varro, without asking advice of his col- 
league, gave the signal for battle, and crossing a branch of the river 
A.ufidus, that ran between the two armies, put his forces in array. 
The battle began with the light-armed infantry, the horse engaged 
je> t, but being unable to stand against HannibaKs Numidian cavalry, 
the legions came up to support them. 

4. The action now became general. The Romans attempted in 
vain to break the centre of their enemy's line, where the Gauls and 
Spaniards were stationed. Hannibal, observing this, ordered part of 
those troops to give way, and allow the Romans to advance till they 
were surrounded. 

5. A chosen body of Africans then fell upon their flanks, and as 
they could make no effectual resistance, they were cut down, in the 
language of the old historian, '* like ripe com before the reaper.'* 

LXI. — 1. How were the two armies situated at the battle of CSannsf 2. How were 
tho Eo[iUi.''.s commaiuled 7 3. How did the battle of Caana» begin % 4, 5, 6. Describe 
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Vano made a desperate effon to remedy his fatal errur ; bu* t.h« 
Africans, who were fresh and ▼igorous, easily maintained their 
advantage over his wearied soldiers. 

6. At length the rout became general throughout the Konuun 
ranks , the boastings of Varro were no longer heard. JSmilius fell 
bravely fighting, and his colleague escaped to Venusia with only 
seventy horse. 

7. This was the greatest defeat that the Romans ever sustained ; 
fifty thousand men were killed on their side, and among these were 
so many knights, that it is said Hannibal sent to Carthage, as trophies, 
three bushels of gold rings, taken from their fingers. 

8. When the tidings of this terrible disaster reached Rome, the 
inhabitants were overwhelmed with consternation ; but the senate, as 
usual, remained unshaken. By the advice of Fabius, measures were 
taken for preserving tranquillity in the city. A general mourning 
of thirty days was appointed, ana all public and private religious rites 
were suspended. 

9. Fabius Pictor, who wrote the earliest Roman history, was sent 
to consult the oracle of Delphi. Recourse was also had to the Sybil- 
line books, and by their directions two Greeks, a man and a woman, 
were buried alive in the ox-market. Such was the influence of super- 
stition in this alarming conjuncture. 

10. Marcus Junius was appointed dictator. All the citizens of age 
to bear arms were enrolled, and many of the slaves volunteered their 
services. The weapons and anns taken in former wars, which were 
hung up as trophies in the temples and porticoes, were now taken 
down and put to active use. 

11. Hannibal has been censured by military critics for not march- 
ing to Rome immediately after the battle of Canne ; but his aimy 
was by no means adequate to the siege of the city, and the allies of 
the Romans would have been able to cut off his supplies. 



CHAPTER LXn. 

Battle of the Metaurus. 

1. Hannibal, dusiring to repose and recruit his army, after the 
fatigues of the campaign, led them into winter quarters at Capua. 
This city had long been regarded as the abode of luxury, and the 
corruption of all military virtue. A new scene of pleasure now 
opened to his barbarian troops, and they at once gave Uiemselves up 
to rioting and debauchery. Thus the hardy veterans became ener- 
vated, ai^ when called again into the field, were no longer equal to 
the fatigues of war. 

the battle. 7 What was the result? What trophy did Hannibal send to Carthage? 
9. What was done at Rcme? 9. Who was sent to Delphi 1 What ceremonies were per- 
forine<l at Rome? 10. Who was appointed dictator? What preparations were mads 
for ilefance ? 11 . What is said of Hannibal's conduct ? 
I.XII. — 1. What happened to the Carthaginians at Capua? 2. What were the nex< 
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S Hannibars first loss was at the siege of Ncia, where the 
Romans made a successful saUy. He next attempted to raise the 
siege of Capua, and attacked the Romans in their trenches, but was 
repulsed with considerable loss. He then marched toward Rome, 
but finding a superior army ready to receive him, he was compelled 
to retu« 

3. For oome years he continued to carry on the war without gain- 
ing any important success. The senate of Carthage came at length 
to a resolution of sending his brother Hasdrubal to his assistance, 
with a body offerees drawn from Spain. 

4. Hasdrubal's march being known to the Romans, the consuls 
Livius and Nero marched against him. A great battle was fought 
on the Metaurus, a liver of Italy, flowing into the Adriatic, B. C. 
207. The Roman army consisted of forty-five thousand men ; that 
of Hasdrubal exceeded sixty thousand. 

5. Victory, as at the battle of Cannae, declared for the weaker side ; 
and Hasdrubal, who had performed all the duties of an able general, 
seeing that the day was lost, spurred his horse into the midst of the 
enemy, and fell covered with wounds. Fifty-six thousand of the 
(^arthafrinians were killed. 

6. Hannibal had long expected his brother's army with impatience, 
and on the very night when he had been assured of his arrival, Nero, 
with his victorious army, reached Hannibal's camp, and ordered the 
head of Hasdrubal to be thrown into it over the rampart. 

7. The Carthaginian general, struck with the sight, exclaimed, 
"/ seethe doom of Carthage. ^^ He then retreated to the south of 
Italy, being resolved to act only on the defensive. Soon after this, 
the Romans alarmed the Carthaginians with the prospect of a war in 
Africa, by entering into an alliance with Masinissa, king of Numidia. 



CHAPTER LXni. 
Capture of Syracuse. — Scipio's Wars in Spain. 

1. While the war was going on in Italy, the Romans, under the 
c«immand of Marcellus, were fesieging Syracuse, in Sicily. The 
city was defended by the ingenuity of the famous mathematician, 
Archimedes, who invented machines that destroyed the Roman ships, 
and for a long time bafiled all their attempts to capture the place. 

2. Treachery, however, enabled the besi^ers to gain possession 
of many of the important outworks of the city, and at length the 
inhabitants surrendered at discretion. Syracuse was pilkiged by the 
Romas soldiery, and great numbers of the people were put to the 
sword. 

3. During the pillaging, a soldier entered the room where Archi- 

moTementii of Hannibal ? 3. What was done by the senate of Carthage r 4, 6. Descrlb* 
Ihe battle of the Metaurus. 6. What was done with the head of Hasdrubal? 7. What 
<r«re the next steps taken *by Hannibal 7 
LXIII. — 1. Who liesiesed Syracuse ? Who deff .ded it ? 2. How was the city taken ) 
8 
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M deeply engtiged in a mathematical problem, and noi kiiow- 
ioff who he was, killed liim. This catastrophe caused much grief to 
Maiceiius, who admired his genius, although it had been exercised 
against himself. 

4. A love for science had already begun to prevail at Rome, and 
many of the most eminent citizens of the republic were proud of being 
the patrons of art and literature. Marcellus ordered Archimedes to 
be honorably buried, and a tomb to be erected to his memory. The 
numerous paintings, statues, and other works of art, found in Syra- 
cuse, were sent to Rome to adorn that capital. 

5. The Romans were not equally fortunate in Spain, where two 
of their armies were defeated and cut to pieces by the Carthaginians 
At length Scipio, afterwards called Africanus, was sent to that coi.n* 
try, where his father had been killed at the head of his army. 

6. Although only twenty-four years old, Scipio, in the course of 
five years, restored the Roman supremacy in Spain, and on his return 
to iCome was made consul. He now fonned a plan to carry the wai 
into Africa, and make the Carthaginians tremble for their own mp 
itil. 



TritunphaJ Entrance of Scipio Africanus into Rome, 

7. He landed with an army in that country, B. C. 202, and defesiU'd 
a body of Numidians, Dutting forty thousand of Ihera to the sword. 
He then laid siege to Utica. The Carthaginians raised a large army 
to relieve a place of so much importance, but they were routed with 
in*eat slaughter, and pursued to their very walls. 

8. This victory exposed Carthage itself to the perils of a siege. 
Tunis almost within sight of the city, opened its gates to the Romans, 
and the Carthaginian senate, driven to extremities, recalled Hannibal 
from Italy, to the dp-fence of his own country. 

3. What of ihe death of Archimedes? 4. What was the comhici of Marcelhis ? 5 Wh»l 
happened in Spain ? 6. What plan whs formetl bv Scipio Africanus? 7. What woi» 
his first succesaed in Africa ? 8. VVIiat ws done by ihe fJanhHsiuians i 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
Battlv of Zama, — End of the Second Punic War. 

1. Nothing oould exceed the regret and mi rtification of Hannibal 
Rt this order ; but he obeyed with the proraptress and submission of 
the meanest soldier. He took leave of Italy with the deepest grief, 
after having held dominion over the finest parts of that country for 
fifteen years. On his arrival at Leptis, in Africa, he began his march 
.'jr Adrumetum, where numerous volunteers awaited him. 

2. Urged by the pressing requests of the citizens of Carthage, he 
jow advanced to Zama, a town about five days' march to the west of 
that city. Here he sent three spies to explore the Roman camp. 
These were taken, and carried before Scipio, who ordered them to be 
led through every part of the camp, and then dismissed in safety. 

3. Aannibal, struck by this conduct, which evinced, on the part of 
the Roman general, such confidence in his own strength, proposed a 
personal interview, in hopes to obtain favorable terms of peace from 
nim. The two generals met on the following day. 

4. Hannibal began the conference by expressing his wish that the 
one people had never gone out of Africa, or the other out of Italy, 
their natural dominions. He reminded Scipio of the instability of for- 
tune, referring to himself as a notable instance. And he concluded 
by offering, on the part of Carthage, to cede Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and all the other islands, to the Romans. 

5. Scipio replied that victory or unconditional submission alone 
remained for Carthage. The conference thus terminated, and each 
general retired to prepare for the conflict. 

6. Never was a more important battle fought, whether wo regard 
the generals, the armies, the two contending powers, or the empire 
that was at stake. Hannibal had the advantage in numbers, but 
they were mostly raw levies ; only a portion had served in Italy, and 
could vie in steadiness and discipline with the troops of Scipio. 

7. The battle began with the elephants on the side of the Cartha- 
^nians. These, at the first onset, were terrified by the shouts of the 
Romans, and wounded by their slingers and archers. They quickly 
turned on their drivers, and made confusion in their own ranks, par- 
ticularly among the cavalry. 

8. This advantage was followed up by the Romans, and the whole 
Carthaginian army was soon put to the rout. Twenty thousand were 
killed, and as many taken prisoners. The Romans lost only two 
thousand. Hannibal, who had done all that a great general could do 
to gain the victory, fled with a few horsemen to Adrumetum, fortune 
seeming to delight in confounding his ability, his valor, and his 
experience. 

0. From this place he was summoned by the government to Cai 

LXIV. — I. What of Haifinibal's learing Ilaly? 2, 3. What took place at Zbiimi» 
4, & What of the confereace of Hannibal and Scipio } 6. How were the forces t«lanc«d 
It tht battle of Zama} 7. How did tlio battle begin f 8. What waa the av«>ltf 
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ib&ge, md he leturned to that city after an absence of thirty-six 
years. The battle of Zama had destroyed the last hopes of Carthage, 
and b^ Hannibal's advice a peace was made. The vanquished people 
sabnutted to whatever conditions their conquerors were pleased to 
impose. 

10. The Cartha^nians gave up all their territories out of Africa, 
agreed to pay ten thousand talents in fifty years ; to give up all tlteir 
ships and elephants except ten ; to restore to the Numidian king all 
the lands which they had taken from him, and not to make war 
without the consent of the Romans. Thus, after a duration of seven- 
teen years, ent^od the Second Panic War K. v"^/. 201. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

Co7iquest of Greece hy the Romoju 



/>^ > A^^ ^-'/^•^ Philip of Macedon. 

t . Rome had now become a great military republic, supreme io 
estem Europe, and commanding a preponderating influence in the 

9. What followed al Cartliage' in. What were the terms of jjeace at the close of lh# 
Second Punic War. 
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aaat, whore the kingdoms fonned from the fragments of Alexander's 
empire had sunk into weakness from the exhauj»tion of mutual wars. 

2. The Athenians, exposed to the attacks of Philip, king of Mace- 
don, sought the protection of the Romans, which was readily granted, 
as the senate had long been anxious to find a pretext for meddling in 
the affairs of Greece. 

3. War was declared against Philip, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the tribunes of the people ; and it was resolved to follow up 
Scipio^s policy, by making the enemy's country the theatre of hos- 
tilities. 

4. An army was sent into Macedonia, under Quintus Flaminiun, 
and a decisive battle was fought at Cynoscephalae, in Thessaly, B.C. 
197. The Macedonians were irretrievably overthrown, and forced to 
submit to such terms of peace as the conquerors chose to dictate. 

5. At the Isthmian games, which took place shortly aAerward, 
the Roman commander issued a proclamation declaring the freedom 
of those states of Greece which had been under the Macedonian 
dominion. 

6. This, however, was nothing more than an empty rhetorical 
flourish, the crafty Romans being well aware tiiat the most certain 
wBy to establish their own supremacy was to amuse the Greeks with 
high-sounding professions, in fact, these people virtually became 
slaves to the Romans, through gratitude for freedom. 

7. Antiochus, king of Syria, next became involved in a war with 
the Romans. Hannibal was believed to have contributed by his 
intrigues to this event, which is not unlikely. That great general, 
however, found that the vain-glorious Syrian king was unable tc 
comprehend his prudent plans for carrying on the war, and moreover 
had the mortification to find himself suspected of being secretly ir 
league with the Romans. 

8. Antiochus, afler much ill success, attempted to obtain a peace 
by ofi^ng to give up all his territories in Europe, and all those ic 
Asia which preferred the alliance of Rome. dmX it was now toe 
late. 

9. The two Scipios, who commanded the Roman armies, forced 
him to a battle at Magnesia, near Ephesus, where he was totally 
defeated. He was compelled to purchase a peace by abandoning all 
his European possessions, and those in Asia north of*^ Mount Taurus, 
paying an indemnity of fifleen thousand Eubsean talents, nearly fifteen 
million dollars, and promising to give up Hannibal, who was then 
at his court. 



IJTV. — 1. What was now the condition of Rome? 2. How did the Romans becoint 
Involved in the affairs of Greece 7 3. What was the policy of the war with Philip) 
t. What of the battle of Cynoscephalfe 7 6, 6. What hapfined at the Isthmian ganiasl 
r Wm: of Antiochus 1 8. What success had he? 9. Hr did he obtain a peaccif . 

8* 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

Death of Hannibal, 

I Hannibal, finding the vindictive Romans lesoWod on hi 
ileetruction, iefl the dominions of Antiochus by stealth, and after 
wandering fur some time from one petty state to another, took refuge 
with Prusias, king of Bithynia. But the Romans felt no safety 
while the great Carthaginian leader was alive. 

2. With a mean and revengeful spirit utterly unworthy of a great 
nation, they sent one of their generals to demand him of this king. 
Prusias, fearing their resentment, and expecting to conciliate theii 
friendship by tlus breach of hospitadity, ordered a guard to be placed 
upon Hannibal, with an intent to deliver him up. 

3. The unfortunate old general, thus implacably persecuted from 
one country to another, and finding all means of escape cut off, deter- 
mined to die. He, therefore, swallowed the poison which he had long 
carried with him for this purpose, and reproa;:hing the Romans for 
their degeneracy, and Prusias for betraying his guest, expired B. C. 
183. 

4. It is said that Scipio African us, his conqueror, died the same 
year, an instance also of the mutability of fortune, for this great gen- 
eral breathed his last in exile ! The actions of these two eminent 
men sufficiently declare their characters. 

5. As a general, Hannibal is almost without an equal. Not a 
sinffle military error can be charged upon him ; and the skill and 
ad(&ess with which he managed to keep an army, composed of the 
most discordant elements constantly in obedience, is truly aston- 
ishing. 

6. The charges of perfidy and cruelty, made against him by the 
Roman writers, are utterly groundless, and contradicted by facts. 
Nowhere does HannibaPs character appear so great as when, after 
the defeat of Zama, he, with unbroken spirit, applied the powers of 
his mighty mind to the reform of political abuses, and tiie restoration 
of the finances, in the hope of once more raising his country to inde- 
pendence. Here he showed himself a true patriot. 

7. A second Macedonian war was soon after proclaimed against 
Perseus, the successor of Philip. This prince, in order to secure the 
crown, had murdered his brother Demetrius, and on the death of his 
father he succeeded to his power. 

8. At first he obtained several important successes ovei the 
Romans, but when Paulus iSmilius took the command against him, 
his affairs began to decline. At length a decisive battle was fought 
at Pydna, B. C. 167, and the Romans were completely victorious. 

LX^^— 1. Where did HannlDal talc« refuge? 2. How did the Romans peraecuta 
him? 3. What waa his end ? 4. What of the death of Scipio Africanus? 6j6. What 
Is the character of Hannibal? 7. What of the second Macedonian war? 8. What roc 
eem liad Perseus? 9. What became of him? What were the consequences cf hia 
Jefeat? ^ 
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9. Perseus attempted to save himself by escaping into f Jrete, bu 
being abandoned by every one, he was obliged to surrender to hip 
enemy, who carried him to Rome, and led him captive at his triumph 
By this victory, Macedonia, Epirus and Illyricum, \iere reduced to 
the condition of' Roman provinces, and it became evident that the 
independence of the remaining Grecian states would not long be 
respected. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 
Cato the Censor, 

1. After the close of the Second Punic War, the Carthaginians 
seemed disposed to remain at peace ; but the ambition of their neigh- 
bor Massinissa, king of Numidia, whose life, to their misfortune, was 
extended to beyond ninety years, would not allow them to rest. 
This monarch was continually encroaching on the Carthaginian terri- 
tory, and seizing their towns. 

3. The Roman senate, when appealed to as umpire, sent out com- 
missioners, who almost invariably decided in favor of Massinissa. 
On one of these occasions, M. Porcius Cato, who is commonly known 
as Cato the Elder, acted as a commissioner. 

3. When he saw the fertility of the Carthaginian territory, its high 
state of culture, and the strength, wealth and population of the city, 
he became apprehensive that it might yet endanger the supremncy of 
Rome. 

4. His vanity, also, of which this morose old moralist had a large 
share, was wounded because the Carthaginians, who were manifesdy 
in the right, did not at once acquiesce in the decision pronounced by 
him and his colleagues ; and he returned to Rome full of bitterness 
against them. 

5. From this time he made a practice of concluding all his speeches 
'\ the senate with these words, ^^Delenda est Carthago^^"* " (yar- 

iiage must be destroyed.'' One day he carried to the senate-house 
a number of fresh African figs, and shook them out of his cloak while 
the general attention was directed towards him. The senators 

idmiring the fruit, he exclaimed, " The country that produces these, 

8 but three days' sail from Rome !'* 

6. By such artful tricks, he kept alive among the Romans the 
memory of the Punic wars, and the danger of Rome. At length the 
senate resolved to lay hold of the first plausible pretext for declaring 
war acainst their ancient enemy. 

7. At first the Carthaginians attempted to disarm their vindictive 
persecutors by submission. They banished all their citizens who had 
mcurred tiie displeasure of the Romans, and surrendered their armi 

LXVII. — 1. What new enemy annoyed the Carthaginians? 2. How were the dia« 

Eutes with Massinissa decided? 3. What of Cato the Elder at Carthage? 4. How waf 
is enmity excited a^inst the Carthaginians? 5. How did he display his enmity? 
B. What was the consequence of this ? 7. How did the Carthaginians attempt to appesM 
the Tlomans ? 8. Wliat di \ the Roman senate determine ? 
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and militk&y stOij. Two hundred thoucoind suits of armor, and 
weapons in proportion, were brought in wagons to the Roman camp. 
8. The connul Censorinus, having praised their diligence and ready 
obedience, then proceeded to inform them of the will of the senate. 
This was that they should abandon Carthage, which the Romans 
intended to level with the earth, and build another town not nearer lo 
the sea than ten miles. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Third Punic War. 

1. When this cruel command was announced, the unhappy Car- 
thaginians abandoned themselves to every extravagance of grief and 
despair. They rolled themselves in the dust, tore their garmentb. 
beat their breasts, called upon the gods, and leproached the Roman^ 
for their treachery and cruelty. V/hen they recovered from these 
paroxysms, they took courage from despair, and set their insulting 
foes at defiancj. Then began the Third Punic War, B. C. 149. 

2. They piepared vigorously for the defence of their city, resolving 
to endure every extremity rather than abandon it. The two Has- 
dnihals were appointed generals. The temples and other sacred 
places were turned into workshops. Men and women labored day 
and night in the manufacture of arms, and the females cut off their 
Jong hair that it might be twisted into bow-strings. 

3. From this unexpected display of courage and patriotism, the 
Romans found Carthage a more difficult conquest than they had 
anticipated, and during the first and second years of the war, they 
suffered many reverses. But in the third year they intrusted the 
command of their armies to Scipio ^milianus. 

4. He formed a camp within a dart's cast of the wall of the city, 
which extended quite across the isthmus on which Carthage was 
built. By this means, he cut the besieged off from the land, and 
tlieir only chance of obtaining supplies was by sea. But Sci{)i() 
determined to deprive them of this resource also,' by stopping up th' 
mouth of the harbor. 

5. He began to construct a huge mole from shore to shore, wn 
large stones. The Carthaginians at first mocked at the efforts t)i 
their enemies, but when they saw how rapidly the work advanced, 
they became alarmed, and instantly set about digging another passag^e 
out of the port. 

6. They labored so constantly and secretly, that the Romans were 
frustrated in their attempt, and the besieged, having built new ships 
out of their old materials, sent a fleet of fifty vessels to sea by the 
new channel. Had they taken advantage of the surprise and con- 

LXVIII — 1. How were the Carthaginians affected by the orders from Rome? 2. How 
did tliey prepare for defence ' 3. How was the war carried on J 4. How did Scipio 
iEmilianus begin his operations 1 5, G, 7. How was the port of Carthage besieged and 
defeiideil ? 
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suevnatio.*! of the Romans, who were utterly anprepared for the sad 
den turn ot afiairs, they might have attacked and destroyed theii 
flcot. 

7. But they only made a bravado, and then returned to port. The 
• hird day after this, the fleets engaged. The Carthaginian small 
vessels annoyed the Romans exc^dmgly, but in retuining to port 
I hey created much confusion on their own side, of which the Romans 
look great advantage. The next morning Scipio attacked the quay 
where the Carthaginian vessels lay. Af&r a desperate struggle, the 
Romans at length effected a permanent lodgment on the place. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 
Capture of Carthage, 

1. On the opening of the spring the besiegers made a vigorous at* 
tack on the inner harbor. The Carthaginians set fire during the night 
previous to the buildings on one side, expecting the assault in that 
quarter. But a strong party of the Romans secretly approached on 
the opposite side, and made themselves masters of the place, while 
the attention of the defenders was directed to a different point. 

2. Scipio then advanced to the great market, where he kept his 
men under arms during the night, and the next morning proceeded to 
attack the citadel, to which most of the inhabitants had now fled for 
refuge. Three streets, filled with houses six stories high, led to the 
cita&l from the market. 

3. The Romans, as they attempted to penetrate them, finding 
themselves assailed from the roofs, burst into the houses, and pur- 
sued the Carthaginians from roof to roof, killing and throwing them 
down from the battlements. Others, in the mean time, forced their 
way along the streets. Weapons flew in all directions ; the groans 

f the wounded and dying, the shrieks of women and children, and 
the shouts of the victors, filled the air. At length the assailants ar- 
rived in front of the citadel, and Scipio gave orders to set the city on 
fire behind them. 

4. A dreadful scene of horror and devastation ensued. Carthage 
was wrapped in flames, and its wretched inhabitants, between fire 
»nd the enemy, were devoted to destruction. Old men, women, and 
children, driven by the devouring element from their dwellings and 
niding-places, perished by thousands, and every form of appalling 
misery now shocked the eye. 

5. For six days the flames raged uncontrolled. On the seventh, 
the Carthaginians in the citadel oSered to surrender on condition of 
Oieir lives being spared. This being granted to all except deserters, 
litey came out to the number of finy thousand. The deserters, 

LXIX. — 1. How was ihe inner harbor taken 7 2. 3. How did the Romans reach tht 
citadel % 4. What terrilile spectacle was here presented t 6. How was the citadel «ur 
imidered 7 6. What of Ha8<lrubal } 
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amoimtiiig to nine hundvtd, retired with llaedrubal to the temple ft 
Geculapiue. 

6. This being eitaated on a lofty precipitous site, they were ena 
bled to defend till they were overcome with faxigue and hunger. 
Hasdnibal atole away from them, and ffave himself up to Scipio 
The Roman general made him sit at his feet in their sight, on whicn 
tlie Carthaginians reviled him as a coward and a traitor, and then 
■«ming fire to the temple, aJl perished in the flames 



CHAPTER LXX, 
End of the Third Punic War. 

1. While this dreadful scene was performing, it is said that the 
wife of Hasdnibal, who with her two children had been left by him 
in the temple, advanced in front of Scipio and cried out, *' 0, Roman, 
thou hast warred against an enemy, and hast no vengeance to fear 
from the gods ; but may the deities of Carthage, and 3ioq likewise, 
punish Hasdrubal, that traitor to me, his children, his country, and 
her temples." 

2. Then addressing her husband, she said, '* O, wretched^ faith- 
less, and most cowardly of men ! these flames will consume me and 
my children, but what a triumph wilt thou adorn ! thou, the geneia] 
of mighty Carthage ! and what punishment wilt thou not underffQ 
from him before whom thou art sitting!" So saying, she cut the 
throats of her children, and cast them and herself into the flames. 

3. Scipio, surveying the ruin of this mighty city, which had stood 
for seven hundred years, had abounded in wealth, had spread her ' 
commerce far and wide, had conquered many powerful nations, and 
made Rome tremble for her existence — could not refrain from tears. 
In his commiseration for the melancholy fate of his country's rival, 
he repeated these lines of Homer : 

Yet, come it will ; the day decreed by fiites — 
How my heart trembles wnile my tongue relates ! 
The day when thou, imperial Trojr, must bend. 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end! 

4. Polybius, the historian, who was present, interrogated him as 
10 lus meaning. He replied that his thoughts were flxed on his own 
country, which, he foresaw, must also submit to the vicissitude that 
attends all human things. 

5. Scipio allowed his soldiers to plunder the city while it was 
burning. He despatched his swiftest ship to Rome, with the account 
of his achievement. The most unbounded joy prevailed among the 
unfeeling Romans, on learning that Carthage was no more. Ten 
commissioners were sent, out to join with Scipio in regulating the 
afiairs of Africa. Carthage was destroyed B. C. 14(>. 

LXX. — 1, 2. What of the wife of Haadrutml ? 3. Wh il of Scipio on seeing the niitui 
«f Cantia^e? i Whit of Volybiua? 5, 6. How did ilie Roniaud ttehave towftnb tht 
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6. The very ruins of the city were ieveLled with the earth, aini 
hesyy curaes were pronounced on any one who should attempt to re- 
build it. All the towns which had adhered faithfully to Carthage 
were treated in the same manner. Those which had joined Rome, 
imrticularly Utica, were rewarded with an increase of territory. 
Afinca was reduced to a pronnoe, a land and poll tax was laid upon 
the people, and a propraetor was sent from Rome every year to gov- 
©rq it. - 

7. During the Third Punic War the disturbances excited in Mace- 
donia by an impostor, Andriscus, who pretended to be the son of 
Philip, Kindled a new war, which proved fatal to the liberties ol' 
Greece. The Achaeans, stimulated by some factious leaders, tooli 
up arms, but were subdued in the same year that Carthage was 
destroyed. 

8. Mummius, the Roman consul, after having plundered the city 
of Corinth of its statues, pictures, and most valuable effects, set it on 
fire, and reduced it to a heap of ruins. Thebes and Chalcis shared 
the same fate. 

9. Mummius was so ignorant of the value of works of art, that on 
shipping his plunder to Ualy, he bargained with the shipmaAters that 
in case the statues and paintinga were lost, they should furuish otheif 
as good in their stead ! :^ -fxyUi^ 



CHAPTER LXXI. 
Tiberius Gracchus. 

1. The political state of Rome was now such as to be highly un 
favorable to the preservation of the liberty of the citizens. The mass 
of the population, who had the power of bestowing all the great and 
lucrative offices, were poor, while numbers among the nobUity were 
immensely rich. 

2. Thus an oligarchy and a democracy were combined together- ir 
the state, and it was evident that unless this condition of things could 
be speedily changed, there must be an end of the republican constitu- 
tion of Rome. The brothers, Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, wlio 
were tribunes of the people, saw clearly the condition and tendency 
<if things, and resolved to apply a timely remedy by renewing the 
Licinian law against holding large tracts of land. 

3. This proposal was very unwelcome to the rich, who endeavored 
to persuade the people that the proposers of it aimed only at disturb- 
in/^ the government, and throwing all things into confusion But 
Til»erius Gracchus, who was one of the most eloquent men of his 
time, removed these impressions from the minds of the people, and 
the law was passed. 

conqueretl Deopie ? 7. What happened In Macedonia? 8. Whai of Cormtfi, TliebM, 
«cc. f 9 what alory is tr 'd of the ignorance of Mummius ? 

LXXI. — 1. What waax.ie siaie of Rome at this lime ? 2. What of the tw i Gracchi 1 
9. How were the rich inclined with regard to the Licinian Ivw? 4. What of Aiialun 
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4. Tlie death of Attalus, kinff of Pcrgamus, afforded hkn % nem 
opportunity for espousing the si^ of the people against the aiutoc- 
nicy. This king had by his last will left all his territories to Rome, 
and Gracchus proposed that the money should be divided among the 
poor. This caused greater disturbance than ever, B. C. 132. 

5. Gracchus, haranguing the people at the capitol, was interrupted 
and threatened by the retainers of the nobles. He begged in vain 
to be heard, and at length raised his hand to his head to signify that 
his life was in danger. His opponent immediately raised a cry that 
he demanded a diadem, and this caused an universal uproar in the 
eity. 

6. A large body of the senators, attended by their retainefs, armed 
with clubs, marched to the capitol, knocking down all who ventured 
to oppose them. Tiberius, perceiving his danger, endeavored to flee ; 
he tnrew away his toga to expedite Ms movements, and attempted to 
force his way through the throng. 

7. But happening to stumble over a person who lay on the ground, 
Satureius, one of the tribunes, who was of the opposite faction, 
struck him dead with a broken piece of a seat. Three hundred of 
his partisans shared the same fate. The vengeance of the senate 
did not stop here ; many of the friends of Gracchus were driven into 
banishment without any legal process, and nothing was omitted to in- 
spire the people with an abhorrence of his pretended crimes. 

8. Scinio Nasica, a large holder of the public lands, was the ring- 
leader of the senatorial faction in these proceedings, which, for the 
first time during several centuries, caused civil bloodshed in Rome. 
So great was the odium which subsequently feU upon him from this 
cause, that the senate, to screen him from popular resentment, de- 
spatched him to Asia, under a pretext of public business, but in reali- 
ty as a species of honorable exile. He died in a few months, the . 
victim of mortification and remorse. 



CHAPTER LXXn. 

Caius Gracckiis. 

1. While the city was thus dist^rSed by civil tumults, Sicily was 
exposed to the horrors of a servile war. The slaves in this island, 
exasperated by the cruelties of their masters, rose in rebellion, seized 
the town of Enna, and appointed one Eunus for their commander. 
This person ^ned considerable advantages over the Romans, took 
the strong city of Taurominium, and maintained the war for six 
years. 

2. The consul Rupilius led an army against him, but was obliged 
to use treachery to accomplish his purpose. Eunus was betrayed by 

king of Permtmusl 6. What of Tiberius Gracchiw at the capitol? 6. How was lu 
attacked 7 7 What was the (ale of Gracchus and his associates ? S. What of Scipit 
Nasica? 
LXni.— I. What war happened in Sicily? 2. How was It quelled f a What ol 
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one cf the slaves whom the consul had bribed ; his followers were 
slaughtered, and their leader died in prison. 

3. Caius Gracchus was but twenty-one years of age when his 
brother was murdered. On account of his youth he was overlooked j 
by the nobility, and lived in retirement. But undaunted by his i 
brothei^s fate, he resolved to pursue the same course, and was <:on- i 
Irmed in this determination by his mother, Cornelia, a woman of 
undaunted spirit, animated by the purest principles of patriotism. \ 

4. He commenced his career by offering himself a candidate for i 
the office of quaestor, to which he was elected without opposition. 

liis inte&rity and ability in this station gained the general approba- 
tion. He was chosen tribune of the people, B. C. 122, and imme- 
diately began to take measures for enforcing the Licinian law. 

5. The senate set up Drusus, another tribune, as a rival to Grac- 
chus, and this wretched minion to an aristocratic faction, by making 
grants of money and remissions of taxes to the people, soon managed 
to supplant his colleague in the favor of the fickle multitude. The 
latter, on standing as a candidate for the third time, lost the tribune- 
ship, the inspectors having been bribed to make a false return. 

6. This was followed by the elevation of Opimius, the most vio- 
lent man of the aristocratic faction, to the consulship. A collision 
could not long be avoided. The nobles, confiding in the numbers of 
their armed auiherents, were anxious to provoke a battle : but Grac- 
chus, although personally menaced by the furious consul, wished 
to preserve peace. 

**. An accident precipitated the catastrophe. While the consul 
was performing tlie customary morning sacrifice, one of his lictors, 
carrying away the entrails, said with contemptuous voice and gesture 
to the friends of Gracchus, " Make way there, ye worthless fellows, 
for honest men !" This insult so provoked the persons to whom it 
was addressed, that they fell upon liim with their sharp writing- 
styles, and stabbed him to the heart. 






CHAPTER LXXni. 
End of Roman Freedom, 

1. This rude act afforded Opimius the opportunity which he 
nad so eagerly sought. The senate hastily assembled, and passed 
t vote requiring the consul to ** take care that the republic received 
n« detriment." By this form he was invested with dictatorial power, 
lie immediately issued a proclamation, that whoever should bring the 
^ead of Gracchus, or of his colleague, Fulvius, should be rewarded 
with its weight in gold. 

2. Gracchus, with his most zealous followers, took possession of 
the Aventine Hill, and proposed an accommodation to the senate and 

Uim Oncchus ? 4. How did he begin hie career? 6. Who waa DrueuBl 6. Opim 
htti 7. What accident led to a conHict? 
LXXIIL — 1. What waa done by Opimiua? 2. What by Gracchua and hia party Y 
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eonmils; but the latter, mHo %vere sensible of the superior strengtli 
of their party, and were deteriuincd to crush him, rejected every 
orertnre. They offered pardon to all who should absuidon Gracchus, 
which had the desired ettect, and he soon found his forces much d* 
niinia.ied by desertion. 

3. Opimius, thirsting for slaughter, led his men to the Aventine, 
aiui fell upon the multitude with ungovernable fury. A dreadful 
slaughter ensued, and not less than three thousand citizens were slain 
upon the spot. Gracchus attempted to cross a bridge that led frora 
the city, but his pursuers pressed him closely, and forced him to take 
refuge, with a companion, in a grove near the Tiber, which had long 
been dedicated to the Furies. 

4. Here, finding himself surrounded on all sides, he persuaded bis 
companion to run him through with his sword. This person tlien 
killed himself; and the enemy coming up, cut off the head of Grac- 
chus, which they stuck on the point of a spear, as a trophy. 

5. Septimuleius, an intimate friend of Gracchus, obtained posses- 
sion of it and carried it home where he took out the brain and 
filled the cavity with lead, to increase its weight. He received of 
the consul seventeen pounds of gold as his recompense. 

6. 'Hhm fell, B. C. 120, Caius Gracchus, who is usually censureii 
by historians as guilty of sedition. Whether the two brothers were 
actuated by ambition or patnotism, in the promulgation of the agra- 
rian law, is not, perhaps, very easy to determine, but it appears that 
justice was on their side, and the sedition was that of the senate 
against the Gracchi. 

7. But the republic had long been verging to its faU, and no hu- 
man means coula save it. With the Gracchi perished the real freedom 
of Rome. From this time the power of the state was wielded by a 
corrupt and insolent aristocracy. The senate was now essentially 
changed from that venerable assembly whom we have seen over- 
throwing Pyrrhus and Hannibal, as much by their virtues as by their 
arms. 

8. The men who composed this body were now only to be dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the people by their luxurious habits. 
They ruled the commonwe^th by the weight of an authority gained 
from riches and mercenary dependents. The tribunes, who were 
previously accounted protectors of the people, becoming rich them- 
^Ives, and having no longer any interests diverse from those of the 
senate, concurred with them in their oppressions. 

3. What took place at the Aventine f 4. What became of Gracchua? 5. What fa ra- 
lated of Septimuleiua 1 6. What was the character of the f Sracchi 7 7. Waat was the 
«tate ol Rome at this time 7 8. What waa the character of the aeiuie aftai Mtrla 1 
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CHAPTER LXXIV 
The JuguTthine War. 

1 . The check of popular control being removed, the profligac]^ 
and corruption of the nobility soon became strikingly manifest by 
their conduct in the Jugurthine war, which broke out in the following 
manner. Micipsa, king of Numidia, on his death-bed, divided his 
domlDions between his two sons, Hiempsal and Adherbal, and his 
nephew, Jugurtha, the latter being of illegitimate birth. 

2. This person, being determined to obtain possession of the whole 
inheritance, procured the myrder of Hiempsal, and expelled Adher- 
bal, who took refuge at Rome. The senate seemed at first disposed 
to punish the usurper, but were easily corrupted by his gold, which 
he sent to Rome tor this purpose. They decreed that the kingdom 
of Numidia should be divided between him and Adherbal. 

3. This success stimulated Jugurtha to fresh iniquities ; he made 
war upon his cousin, gained possession of his person by a capitula- 
tion, and, in violation of the treaty, put him to death. Even this 
atrcx^ity failed to arouse a sense of justice in the Roman tenate, and 
Jugurtha would have escaped unpunished, had not Memmius, one of 
the tribunes, exposed the profligate venality of the aristot/fdcy in a 
general assembly of the people*. 

4. In consequence of this, Cassius Longinus was sent as pi'setor to 
Africa, with directions to bring Jugurtha to Rome, in order that those 
who had taken bribes from him might be convicted. Jugurtha, being 
brought before the assembly, was interrogated by ^lemmius ; but 
Baebius, another .tribune, who had been bribed for the purpose, for- 
bade the king to reply. 

5. The people were filled with indignation, but Bsebius heeded 
them not, and Jugurtha, taking courage, ventured on another mur- 
der. His cousin, Massiva, then at Rome, was urging his own claims 
to the crown of Numidia ; and Jugurtha, seeing him likely to suc- 
ceed, resolved to have him put out of the way. Assassins were 
easily procured, and Massiva was slain in the street. 

6. Such an insult could not be borne by the Romans, and Jugur- 
tha was ordered to dep»*.t. It is said that as he went out of the gate 
he turned round, and gazing at Rome, exclaimed, ^^ Venal city ! and 
soon to^rish if a purchaser can be found !" 

7. Albanus, the consul, was sent with an army to follow him ; but 
this commander giving up the direction of the war to his brother, 
Aulus, an incompetent person, the Romans were compelled to hazard 
a battle on disadvantageous terms ; and the whole army, to avoid 
being pjit to the sword, was obliged to pass under the yoke, and 
evacuate Numidia within ten days. 

LXXIV. — 1. How did the Jugurthine war originate f 2. What was the behavior o< 
Jugurtha? What of the Roman senate ? 3. What success liad Jugurtha ? 4,5. What 
waM done by him at Rome ? 6. What of his departure from the city ? 7 What mis 
I'trtnne happened to the Romans in Africa 1 8. Who next undertook tlie war" U. Wits* 
mm llie success of Metcllus ? 
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8. When this catastrophe was known al Rome, the city wi* 
filled with grief and mortification. The conduct of the war waa 
ffiven to Cscilius Metellus, a man who was an honor to his order, of 
ni^h talents, spotless integrity, and pure morals ; hib only defect waa 
pnde, ** the common evil of the nobility,*' as remarked by Sallust, 
the historian of these events. 

9. Metellus, on his arrival in Africa, found the army utterly Jisor- 
ganized ; but by assiduous attention to business, he soon plaoe«l it on 
an efficient footing, and retrieved the afiairs of the Romans. In the 
Hpace of two years he overthrew Jugurtha in several battles, expelled 
liiro from his dominions, and constrained him to sue for peace. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 
Conquest and Death of Jugurtha. 



Marins receiving Jugurtha as a Prisoner. 

1 Thus all things promised a successful termination of the w»if, 
when Metellus was frustrated in his expectations by the intrigues of 
Caius Marius, who came in to reap the harvest of glory which the 
labors of Metellus had sown. Marius was the son of a poor villager, 
and passed his early life in the labors of the field. His manners were 
boorish, his countenance frightful, and his stature gigantic ; his only 
virtue appears to have been personal bravery. 

2. AVhen Metellus was obliged, according to custom, to solicit at 
Rome for a continuance of his command, Marius, who was in the 
army under Metellus, and whose ambition knew no bounds resolv«id 

LXXV. — 1 Whai of Caius Marius? 2. How did he intrigue against Metellu*? 
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lo obtain toe office of general for himself and thus gain all the crrdit 
of putting an end to the war. For this purpose he privately traduced 
Metellus, by his emissaries, whom he sent to Rome, and having 
excited a spirit of discontent against him, he obtained leave of al^ 
sence and returned to the capital, himself to stand for the consulship. 

3. This had been one great object of his ambition, but the consul- 
ship was an office which had hitherto been the exclusive property of 
the nobility. Marius, however, was sagacious enouc^h to perceive 
that the times were changed, and that the people would gladly seize 
an occasion to humble the aristocracy. 

4. He was received on his return with high favor by the people, 
while MeteDus was abused by them ; the latter was a noble, the for- ' 
met one of themselves, the man of the people. Party spirit is al- 
ways blind to the defects of a favorite and the merits of an adversary. 

5. The elections approached ; the tribunes harangued, the peasants 
and the workmen of ^e city left their business to support Marius ; 
the nobility were defeated, and he was made consul, B. C. 107. He 
was then invested with the supreme power for managing the war, 
and Metellus was recalled. 

6. Marius showed himself an able general in the war against Ju- 
giirtha. His vigilance and skill were equal to his valor, and he 
quickly reduced all the towns which that monarch had yet remaining 
in Numidia. The latter, finding himself unable to contend singly 
with the Romans, had recourse to Bocchus, king of Mauritania, 
whose daughter he had married. 

7. By a promise of one third of the kingdom of Jugurtha, Boc- 
shus was induced to join him, and their joint forces attacked the 
^oman camp by night, gaining a considerable advantage. Tliis suc- 
tess. Iiowever, was of short continuance. Marius shortly after over 
threw them in two battles, in one of which ninety thousand Africans 
were left dead on the field. 

8. Bocchus, now finding the Romans too strong for him, attempted 
to make a peace for himself. The senate received his ambassador? 
with their usual haughtiness, and gave him to understand that Jugur- 
tha must be delivered up to them. 

9. The pride of the Mauritanian king struggled against such a 
proposal, but by artful negotiations he was at length induced to betray 
his son-in-law. The crafly Numidian, who had so long set the 
power of Rome at defiance, was lured to a conference, and delivered 
into the hands of Sulla, who commanded in the absence of Marius. 

10. Jugurtha was loaded with chains and sent to Rome. His enc* 
exhibits a deplorable instance of fallen greatness and blighted ambi- 
tion. He was exhibited to the populace of the capital at the triumph 
of Marius, and immediately thrown naked into the Tullian dungeon, 
at the foot of the capitol. * * Hercules I ' ' said he, with afifected gayety , 
as he entered it, '* what a cold bath you have !" Here he was left to 
siaive to death, B. C. 106. 

3L How were the times changed at Rome 7 4. How were Marius and Metellus received 
thenf 5. What success had Marius in the election? 6. How did he conduct the wat 
in Africa? 7. How was Bocchus induced to join Juguriha? What battles followed 
8, 9 How was Jugurtha siven up to the Romana? 10. What (icr-kme bf him r 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 
Invanan of the Cimbriam and Teutonei, 

1. In the year 110 B. C, intelliffenoe reached Rome of th^ 
approach of a barbarous people named Cimbrians. This people u 
supposed to have inhabited the peninsula of Jutland, and those parti 
which aflerwards sent forth the Anglo-Saxon conquerors of England 
At this time, urged by some of the causes which usually set baibar 
rous tribes in motion, they resolved to migrate southwards. 

S. The consul Cn. Papirius Carbo, gave them tattle, but was 
defeated. The baibarians, however, instead of advancing into Italy, 
tamed back, and being joined by a German people named the Teu 
tones, poured into Southern Gaul, where they defeated the consul M. 
Junius Silanus. The next year the consul M. Aurelius Scaurus had 
a similar fate ; and in the following year the consul L. Cassius 
Longinus was defeated and slain by the Tigurinians, a Helvetic 
people who had joined the Cirabrians, and the remnant of his army 
were compelled te pass under the yoke. to escape destruction. 

3. Manus, who was made consul a third tmie, enoployed himself 
chiefly in restoring the discipline of the army ; and Sulla, who was 
his legate the first, and a tribune the second year, displayed his diplo- 
matic talent now in Gaul as before in Numidia, and thus augmented 
the envy ami hatred with which the rude ferocious consul regarded 
him. 

4. His colleague happening to die just before the elections, Marius 
went to Rome to hold them, and Uiere his friend the tribune L. 
Apuleius Saturninus, as had been arranged between them, proposed 
liim for a consul a fourth time. Marius affected to decline the honor ; 
Saturninus called him a traitor to his country if he refused to serve 
her in the time of her peril ; the scene was well acted between them 
and Marius was made consul with Q. Lutatius Catulus. 

5. The province of Gaul was decreed to both the consuls ; and as 
the barbarians had divided their forces, the Cimbrians moving to enter 
Italy on the north-east, the Teutones and Ambrons from Gaul, Marius 
crossed the Alps, and fortified a strong camp on the banks of the 
Rhone, that he might raise the spirit of his men, and accustom them 
to the sight of the huffe bodies and ferocious mien of the barbarians. 

6. He refused all their challenges to fight, and contented himself 
with repelling their assaults on his camp ; and at last the barbarians, 
(riving up all hopes of forcing him to action, resolved to cross the 
Alps, leaving him behind them. We are told that they spent six 
days in marching by the Roman camp, and that as they went they 
joeringly asked the soldiers if they had any messages to send to theii 



IJOrVL — 1. What of the Cirabrians; % The Teutones and Tigurinlane t 91 Of 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 
Defeat of the Barbarians, 

1 . Marius then broke up his camp and followed them, kecpiug or 
the high grounds till he came to Aqutt Sextiae. He there chose for 
his camp an eminence where there was no water, and when bis 
soldiers complained, he pointed to a stream running by the enemies' 
camp, and told them they must buy it there with their blood. '* Lead 
as on then at once, while our blood is warm !" cried they. " We 
must first secure our camp," coolly replied the general. 

3. The camp-servants, taking with them axes, hatchets, and some 
spears and swords, for their defence, went down to the stream to 
water the beasts, and they drove oflf such of the enemies as they 
met. The noise roused the Ambrons, who were at their dinner. 
They put on their armor and crossed the stream; the Ligurians 
adyanced to engage them, some more Roman troops succeeded, and 
the Ambrons were driven back to their wagons with loss. This 
check irritated the barbarians exceedingly, and the Romans passed 
the nifirht in anxiety, expecting an attack. 

3. In the morning, Marius, having sent the legate Claudius Mar- 
cellus with three thousand men to occupy a woody hill in the enemy's 
rear, prepared to give battle. The impatient barbarians charged 
uphill ; the Romans, with the advantage of the ground, drove them 
back, Marcellus fell on their rear, and the rout was soon complete : 
the dain and the captives were, it is said, not less than one hundred 
thousand. As Marius, after the battle, stood with a torch, in the act 
of setting fire to a pile of their arms, messengers arrived with tidings 
of his being chosen consul for the fifth time. 

4. Catulus, meantime, had not been equally fortunate. Not 
thinking it safe to divide his forces for defending the passes of the . 
Alps, he retired behind the Atesis, securing the fords, and having a 
bridge in front of his position to communicate with the country on the 
other aide. But when the Cimbrians poured down from the Alps, 
and were beginning to fill up the bed of the river, his soldiers grew 
alarmed, ana unable to retain them, he led them back, abandoning the 
plain of the Po to the barbarians. 

5. Catulus was continued in his command as proconsul the next 
year ; his deficiency of military talent being supplied by the ability 
of SuUa, who had left Manus to join him. Marius, who was 
at Rome, instead of triumphing as was expected, summoned his 
troops from Graul, and proceeded to unite them with those of Catulus, 
lioping to have the glory of a second victory. A battle took place in 
Uie neighborhood of Vercellas ; Marius placed his own troops on the 
wings and those of Catulus in the centre, which he threw back, ir 
order that they might have as little share as possible in the action. 

IXXYIL — 1,2. What of the encampment of Mariua at Aqua Sextio f 3. What of 
'he battle heref 4. What was the success of Catulus? 5, 6. What oi the battle of 
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6. But tltifl manoeavre was a failure, for an immens/ jlood of dual 
riainff, which prevented the troops from seeing each oiher, Marius ia 
his diarge l^ft the enemy on one side, and the brunt of the battle fell 
on the troops of Catulus. The dust was of advantage to the Romans, 
as it prevented their seeing the number of their foes ; the heat of the 
weather (it being now July) exhausted the barbarians, and they were 
obliged to give way, and as their front ranks had bound themsclres 
together by chains from their waists, they could not esc34>e. 

7. A droadful spectacle presented itself when the Romans drove 
them to their line of wagons ; the women rushed out, fell on tlie 
fugitives, and then slew themselves and their children ; the men too 
put an end to themselves in various ways ; the captives amounted to 
sixty thousand, the slain to double that number. 

8. Marius and Catulus triumphed together, and though the former 
had had little share in the victoi^, his rank and the fame of his former 
exploits caused this also to be ascribed to him ; the multitude called 
him the third founder of Rome, and poured out libations to him with 
the gods at theb meals. 

0. One evil of great magnitude which resulted from this war was, 
the great number of slaves that it dispersed over the Roman domin 
ions ; and at this very time those of Sicily were again in insurrection. 
Under the guidance of a slave named Salvius, who assumed the name 
of Trypho and the royal dignity, they defeated the Roman armies. 
In another part of the island the slaves made one Athenio, a Cilician. 
tlieir king, but he submitted to Trypho, after whose death he had the 
supreme command. At length the consul M. Aquilius'sl^w Athenio 
with his own hand in an engagement, and suppressed the rebellion. \ 

r 



CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
Tumults at Rome, 

1. The cruelty with which the nobility had used their victory ovei 
the Gracchi, and the scandalous corruption and profligacy which they 
had exhibited in the case of Jugunha, had greatly exasperated the 
people against them, and had alienated from them the affections of the 
lovers of justice and honor. Ambitious and revengeful men io<ik 
advantage of this state of feeling, to have themselves made tribunes, 
and to procure enactments injurious to the nobles as a body and as 
individuals. 

2. Marius was raised a sixth time to the consulate, and it is 8ai<! 
that he employed both money and arts to prevent Metelius from being 
>is colleague, and to have L. Valerius Flaccus, on whom he could 
rely, appointed. His ai/ies were Glaucia and Saturninus, both mor 

Vercellsf 7. What waa the result of this battle? 8. What nf the triumph of Manas 
•n<1 Catulus? 9 Wliat evil followed this war? 
LXXVIII. — 1. How were the people exasperated asuinst tlif -bUity? 2. What of 
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jA enemies to Metellus, who, but for his colleaj^e, would, in hit 
eensorship, havu degraded them for their scandalous lives. 

3 Glaucia, as pnetor, presided when Saturninus stood a second 
time for the tribunate. He was notwithstanding rejected, and A. 
Nonius, a bitter enemy to them both, was elected ; but when the 
new tribune left the assembly, they sent a body of their satellites 
after him, who murdered him ; and the next morning Glau'**a, without 
waiting for the people, made his own crew appomt Saturninus to 
take his place, no one venturing even to murmur. 

4. A series of popular measures were now introduced. By one 
law the land which had been recovered from the Cimbrians beyond 
the Po was to be treated as conquered land, without any regard to 
the rights of its Gallic owners, and divided among Roman citize»>s 
ano soldiers; one hundred acres apiece were to be given to the 
veterans in Africa, colonies were to be sent to Sicily, Achaia, and 
Macedonia, and the prize gold was to be employed in the purchase of 
lands to be divided. 

5. By another law com was to be distributed to the people every 
month gratis. It was added to the law for dividing the Gallic land 
that in case of its passing, the senate must within five days swear t'* 
it, and that any one who refused should be expelled the senate, an 1 
fined five hundred thousand sesterces. 

6. The laws relating to the division of the lands were not at all 
pleasing to the town population, who saw that the advantages would 
tall mostly to the Italian allies. The movers, therefore, took care to 
bring in from the country large numbers of those who had served 
imder Marius, to overawe and outvote the people of the city. These 
jast cried out that it thundered, which, according to the Roman super- 
Btition, would have made the vote illegal. Saturninus took no heed, 
but urged on his law ; they then girt their clothes about them, seized 
whatever came to hand, and fell on the country folk, who, incited by 
Saturninus, attacked them in turn, drove them off, and then passed 
Hie law. 

7. Marius, as consul, laid the matter before the senate, declaring 
that he for one would never take the oath. Metellus, for whom the 
snare was laid, made a similar declaration ; the rest expressed their 
approbation, and Marius closed the senate. On the fif^h day he 
assembled them again in haste, telling them that the people were 
very furious for the measure, and that he saw no remedy but foi 
them to swear to it as far as it was law, and that when the country 
people were gone home they might easily show that it was not law, 
as it had been carried by force and when there was thunder. He 
himself and his friends then swore ; the rest, though thev now saw 

"through the trick, were afraid not to do the same. 

8. Metellus alone refused. Next day Saturninus sent and had 
him dragged out of the senate-house ; when the other tribunes 
defended him, Glaucia and Saturninus ran to the country people tell- 
ing them they had no chance of land if Metellus was allowed to 
... . ■ . ■. ■ ■ ■ 

'Im sixth consulship of Marius ? 3. What of ihe tribunate ? 4, 6. What new laws wer« 
C9%« prupot-eJ ? 6. low were these laws relished? 7, 8. How was Metellus driv-;n iut» 
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ntnain in Rmne. Satanimiis then propoaed that the consuls sIkmiU 
be directed to inteidict him from fire, water, and lodging. The 
town people armed themselves, and were resolved to defend him ; 
but Bfetellus, thanking them for their zeal, said he would not have 
his country endangered on his account, and he went into voluntary 
exile at Rhodes. Satuminus then had his bill against him passcsu, 
and Marine made the proclamation with no little pleasure. 

9. When the elections came on, Satuminus caused himself to be 
re-chosen, and with him a freedman named L. Equitius Finno, whom 
he gave out to be a son of Tib. Gracchus, in order to gain him tlie 
popular favor. But the great object of him and his ^tion was to 
g( t Glaucia into the oonsulate, which was a matter of some difficulty, 
for M. Antonius, the celebrated orator, had been already chosen for 
one of the places, and C. Menmiius, a man of high character, and 
extremely popular, stood for the other. 

10. They did not, however, let this difficulty long stand in their 
way. They sent some of their satellites, armed with sticks, who, in 
the open day, in the midst of the election and before all the people, 
fell on Memmius and beat him to death ! The assembly was dis- 
solved, and Satuminus, next morning, having summoned his adherents 
from the country, occupied the capitol, with Glaucia, tlie quaestor C. 
Saufeius, and some others. 

11. The senate, having met, declared them public enemies, and 
directed the oonsuls to provide for the safety of the state. Marina 
then reluctantly took arms against his friends. While he loitered, 
some of the more determined cut the pipes which supplied the 
capitol with water. When the thirst became intolerable, Saufeius 
proposed to bum the temple ; but the others, relying on Mahus, 
agreed to surrender on the public faith. 

12. There was a general cry to put them to deatli ; but Bfarius, in 
order to save them, shut them up in the senate-house, under pretext 
of acting more legally. The people, however, would not he balked 
of their vengeance ; they stripped off the roof, and flung tne tiles 
down on them and killed them. A number of their adherents also 
were slain, and among them the false Gracchus. A decree for the 
recall of Metellus was joyfully passed by the senate and people 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

The Social War. 

1. Matters now remained tranquil for a few years. In the year 
91 II. C, the tribune M. Livius Drusus, the son of the opponent of 
C Gracchus, a young man of many estimable qualities, but of great 
pride and arrogance, brought forward a series of measures, by which 

•xila? 9, 10 What tumults took place at the elections? 11. What waa done « Uw 
capitol f 12. Wliut at the seiiaie-houae. 
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ae proposed to reuiedy the evils of the state, and restore the luthorhjr 
of tbe senate. 

2. To gain the common people at Rome, he proposed that the 
colonies in Italy and Sicily, which had heon long since voted, should 
be turmed, and that the Sempronian law for the distribution of com 
should be retained. He further resolved to give the freedom of the 
state to all the Italians. He carried on his measures with some vir*- 
lence, and one evening, when he returned home from tlie forum, fol- 
lowed as usual by a great crowd, and was in his hsdl dismissing 
them, he cried out that he was wounded. A shoemaker's knife was 
found stuck in his thigh, but the assassin was not discovered. *' Ah ! 
my friends and relations," said he, as he lay dyinff, " will the repub- 
lic ever have a citizen such as II ** No judiciid inquiry was insti- 
tuted into this murder, and all the laws of Drusus were abrogated. 

3. The knights resolved to push their success to the uttermost, 
and to break down the authority of the senate. They therefore made 
a law to punish all those who had openly or secretly aided the Ital- 
ians in their designs against the state ; for, as many of the principal 
senators had favored their claims, they intended in this way to drive 
them from the city. The tribunes interposed ; but the knights stood 
round them brandishing their naked daggers ; the law was passed ; 
and prosecutions were instantly commenced against the leading sena- 
tors. Many were condemned ; others went into voluntary exile. 

4. The Italian allies, meantime, seeing that they had nothing now 
to expect from the justice of Rome, had resolved on an appeal to 
arms, and began secretly to make the requisite combinations among 
themselves.* The Romans, aware of what they were meditating, 
sent spies to the different towns ; and one of these seeing a youth led 
as a hostage from the town of Asculum in Pi^num to another town, 
gave information to the proconsul Q. Servilius, who hastened thither, 
and sharply rebuked the Asculans for what they were doing ; but 
they fell on him, and slew him and his legate Fonteius, and tlien 
massacred all the Romans in the place, and pillaged their houses. 

6. Before the confederates commenced the war, they sent to Rome, 
requiring to be admitted to a participation in the honors and advan- 
tages of that state, to whose greatness they had so mainly contributed. 
The senate replied, that if they rei)ented of what they had done, they 
might send a deputation ; otherwise, not. The confederates then 
resolved to try the chance of war ; their army, formed from the con- 
.ingents of their several states, amounted to one hundred thousand 
men, exclusive of the domestic forces of each state. 

6. All the people of the Sabellian race, except the Sabines and 
Beniicians, who had long since become Roman citizens, shared in the 
war which now broke out ; Rome was now compelled to struggle 
for her existence with enemies whose troops equalled her own in 
nuildber, discipline, and valor, and who had generals as skilful as 
those she could oppose to them. The allies chose Corfinium, the 
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chief tow . of the Pelignians, for their capital, under tlie name id 
Italica ; they appointed a senate of five hundred members, two con 
suls, and twelve prstors. This war is named the Social War, and 
sometimes the Marsic or Italian War, from the Marsians, an Italian 
people engaged in it. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 
The Social War. 

1. The advantages in the Social War were at first all on the side 
of the allies. They defeated the consul Julius, and took the town of 
/Esernia, in Samnium ; seized Venafrum by treachery, and de- 
b^royed two Roman cohorts there. They also defeated a force of ten 
thousand men under the legate Perperna, killed four thousand of 
them, entercfd Campania, and took Mintums, Nola, Stabiae, and 
Salemum. 

2. Rutilius and Marius, who commanded the Roman forces, ad- 
vanced to the Liris, over which they threw two bridges within a short 
distance of each other. Vettius ^ato, the Marsric leader, who was 
encamped opposite that of Marius, went and lay in ambush during 
the night near that of Rutilius ; and when the Romans crossed in the 
morning, he drove them back with a loss of eight thousand men, 
Rutilius receiving a wound in the head, of which he afterwards died. 
But in the mean time Marius had crossed over and taken Vettius' 
camp, which obliged him to retreat. When the bodies of the consul 
and other men of rank were brought to Rome for interment, the sight 
was so dispiriting, that the senate made a decree that in future all 
who fell should he buried on the spot ; the Italians, when they heard 
of it, made a similar decree. 

3. The Marsians, having attacked Marius, were driven back into 
some vineyards, whither he did not venture to pursue them ; but 
Sulla, who was encamped behind the vineyards, when he heard the 
noise fell on the fugitives ; and the entire loss of the Marsians was 
six thousand men. 

4. In this war the conduct of Marius was little worthy of his for- 
mer fame. Either in consequence of his age, (he was now sixty- 
five,) or of a nervous disorder, as be himself said, he acted wit}i 
timidity and irresolution, shutting himself up in an entrenched camp, 
and allowing the enemy to insult him, and finally resigning his com- 
mand. 

5. The first year of the war was now drawing to a close ; the 
senate had been obliged to allow the freedmen to be enlisted for the 
legions, and the Tuscans and Umbrians showed strong symptoms of 
an inclination to share in the revolt. The opponents to the claims 
of the allies were therefore forced to yield, and the consul Julius had 

LXXX. — 1 . What was the success of the Social War at the commencement 1 i Wr-l 
Mttle was fought on ihe Liris? 3. What was the success of the Marsians f 4. What 
was the conduct of Marius? 6. What of the Tuscans and Umbrians? 6 What of 
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m law passed granting tho civic franchise to the Latins, and tiiose 
who had not revolted ; and finally to those who should lay down 
their arms. This prudent measure at once quieted the Tuscans. 

6. The consuls of tlie next year were Cn. Pompeius Strabo and 
M. Porcius Cato The former defeated a body of fifteen thousand 
[talians, who were on their march for Etruria ; the slain were five 
thousand in number ; and it being winter, more than half of those 
VI ho escaped perished by hunger and the severity of the weather. 

7. The Romans having laid siege to Asculum, Judacilius, whv\ 
was a native of that town, advanced vdth eight cohorts to its relief, 
sending word to the people to make a sally when they saw him. 
This, however, they neglected to do ; but he forced his way in, and 
seeing that there was no chance of his being able to maintain the 
town, he resolved not to let those escape who had turned the people 
asfainst him. He seized and put them to death, and then raised 
a pyre in a temple, on which he placed a couch ; and having feasted 
with his friends, and swallowed poison, he lay down, directing them 
to set fire to it, and he thus perished. 

8. Fortune was now everywhere adverse to the alhes ; one by one 
they had lost their best generals ; the spirit of resistance gradually 
died away ; and they all, except the Samnites and Lucanians, submitted 
and received the Roman franchise ; and thus, afler two years, ended, 
in the concessions that might have obviated it, the Social War, which 
had cost Italy the loss of three hundred thousand of the flower of her 
population, B.C. 89. 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 
Rivalry of Marius and SuUa, 

1. The merits of Sulla in the Social War had been so great, that he 
was. raised immediately to the consulate, with Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
and the conduct of the war against Mithridates, king of rontus, was 
committed to him. But the envy and the cupidity of Marius were 
excited, and he resolved if possible to deprive him of his command. 
He leagued himself for this purpose with P. Sulpicius Rufus, a 
tribune of the people, a man of talent, and a daring character, and 
Immersed in debt. These two projected a law for transferring the 
command to Marius. 

2. For this purpose it was necessary to get a majority in the 
tribes ; and, as this could not be effected as they were then consti- 
tuted, Sulpicius brought in a bill for distributing the new citizens 
among all the tribes ; for as they were highly discontented with their 
presimt position, he reckoned that they would give their votes to those 
who would relieve them from it. But the old citizens were not so 

Pompeius Strabo? 7. What happened at Asculum? 8. How did th« Social War 
and? 
LXXXI. — 1 . What of the rivalry of Sulla and Marius ? 2 What was done by Sulii>- 
10 
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willing to part with their monopoly ; and they employed sticks and 
stones against the intruders. 

3. As the day of voting drew near, Sulpicius enjoined his adhe- 
rents to come to the forum with concealed Jaggers, and to act as he 
should direct them. A tumult ensued, the daggers were drawn and 
brandished, and the consuls menaced. Pompeius fled ; Sulla retired 
to consult the senate ; and while he was away the Sulpician party 
fell on and murdered the son of Pompeius, for freely speaking bis 
mind. Sulla, unable to resist, set out for his army, which was at 
Nola ; Sulpicius then had his bill passed forthwith, and the Mitbri- 
datic war was decreed to Matius. 

4. Sulla, havinff assembled his troops, informed them of all that 
had occurred ; and as their hopes of plunder in the east were high, 
and they feared that Marius might have other troops and other officers, 
they called on him to lead them at once to Rome. He gladly obeyed, 
and set forth at the head of six legions. The soldiers stoned the 
tribunes whom Marius sent to take the command ; the senate, com- 
pelled by Marius, sent two praetors to prohibit the advance of Sulla, 
but they narrowly escaped with their lives from the soldiery. 

5. Other embassies followed, praying Sulla not to come nearer 
than where he was, at the fifth milestone, Marius wishing to get 
time to prepare for defence. Sulla, seeing through the design, g^ve 
the promise ; but he followed close on the heels of the envoys, and 
he himself, with one legion, seized the Caelian gate, while Pompeius, 
with another, secured the CoUine ; a third went round to the bridge, 
a fourth stayed without, and Sulla led the remaining two into the 
city. The people began to fling missiles and tiles on them from the 
roofs; but when Sulla threatened to set fire to the houses, they 
desisted. Marius and his party gave them battle at the Esquiline, 
but were defeated ; and Marius and Sulpicius, having vainly essayed 
to excite the slaves, fled out of the city. 

6. SuUa next day assembled the people, and having deplored the 
condition into which the constitution had been brought by the arts 
and the violence of wicked men, proposed, as the only remedy, a 
return to the former wholesome state of things ; that no measure 
should be brought before the people that had not been examined and 
approved of by the senate ; and that the voting should be by the 
classes, as arranged by King Servius, and not by the tribes. He 
then, as the senate was so much reduced, selected three hundred of 
the most respectable men to augment it. All the late measures of 
Sulpicius were declared illegal, and himself and the elder Lnd youngei 
Marius, and about twelve other senators, were outlawed, and their 
property confiscated. 

(.iu8 ? 3. What tiimult happened at the election " 4, 6. Wha*. .waa done by S>'La 1 
8 How did he alter the conatitution f 
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CHAPTER LXXXIL 
FligJu and Exile of Marius. 

1. BuLPiGiUB was betrayed by a slave, and was put to death 
Marius escaped in the night to Ostia, where one of bis friends had 
provided a vessel for him, in which he embarked ; but a storm coming 
on, he was obliged to land near Circeii, where, as he and his com- 
panions were rambling about, soine herdsmen, who knew him, telling 
him that a party of horse had just been seen in quest of him, they 
got into a wood, where they passed the night without food. 

2 Next morning they set out for Mintumse, but on turning round 
they saw a troop of horsemen in pursuit of them. There happened 
to be two vessels just then lying close in to the shore, and they ran 
and got aboard of them. The horsemen came to the water's edge, 
and called out to the crews to put Marius out ; but they were moved 
by his entreaties, and, refusing to deliver him up, sailed away. 
Afterwards, reflecting on the danger they were incurring, they per- 
suaded him to land at the mouth of the Liris, to get some food and 
repose, and while he was lying asleep in the grass, they went on 
board, and making sail, left him ur bis fate. 

3. Marius rambled about the marshes till he reached the solitary 
hut of an old man, whose compassion he implored. The old man led 
him away into the marsh, and making him lie down in a hollow spot 
near the river, covered him with sedge and rushes. Presently 
Marius heard at the hut the voices of those who were in pursuit of 
him, and fearing lest his host might betray him, he got up, and went 
and stood up to his neck in the mud and wat^r of the marsh. Here, 
however, he was soon discovered, dragged out, naked as he was, led 
to Minturns, and placed in confinement. 

4. The authorities there, having consulted together, resolved to put 
him to death, and a Gallic horseman was sent to despatch him. 
The Graul, when he approached the spot where he was lying in a 
dark room, was daunted by the fiery glare of the old warrior's eyes, 
and when he rose and cried with a tremendous voice, " Dost thou 
dare to slay Caius Marius 1 " he rushed out, crying, " I cannot kill 
Caius Marius." The magistrates then determined not to have the 
blood of so great a man on their heads ; they gave him his liberty, 
and leadinj? him to the coast, put him on board of a vessel to pass 
over to Anica. 

5. Marius landed at Carthage ; but presently came a messenger 
from C. Sextilius, the governor of the province, ordering . him to 
depart. He long sat in silence, looking sternly at the envoy, and 
on his inquiry of what reply he should make to the prsetor, he 
groaned and said, " Tell him you saw Caius Marius sitting an exile 
amidst the ruins of Carthage." He then retired to the little isls 

LZXXn. — 1. What became of Sulpicius and Ma- •is? 2, 3, 4. Relate the adveo in 
iTMariueatMinturpa 5. His reply at Carthage. 
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of Ceroiiit, where he was joined by his son and serenl of his otLer 
friends, and they remained there watching the course of eyents. 



CHAPTER LXXXIII. 
Civil War of Marhis and Sulla. 

1. At leno^h Cinna, a partisan of Marius, was chosen consul, and 
sailed upon Sulla to answer for his crimes. The latter quitted Rome 
to march against Mithridates, and Marius was recalled from Africa, 
where he had lived some time in exile. The city, however, was a 
prey to civil discord, B. C. 87. 

3. When Marius landed in Italy he was surrounded by men of 
mined fortunes, and slaves, who composed a formidable army. Cin- 
na, who had been expelled from Rome by the senate, raised another 
army among the Italian states. Sertorius headed a fourth, and Papi- 
rius Carbo a fifth. 

3. The senate, after making^ an idle attempt at resistance, opened 
the gates to the combined armies. Marius entered Rome, breathing 
brulll vengeance against his enemies. A guard of slaves, which he 
had organized to execute his work of proscription, received orders to 
massacre every person whose salute he did not return, and these 
bloody instructions were executed without scruple. 

4. Thus privileged to murder by wholesale, these ruffians aban- 
4oned themselves to every dreadful enormity, and at length Cinna 
end Sertorius found it necessary to put them all to the sword. 

5. Marius, Cinna and Carbo, now entered into a confederacy to 
jutcher all the senators^ who were the objects of dislike with the 
!)opular party. A horrible slaughter took place ; the heads of the 
murdered senators were stuck upon poles, and their bodies were 
dragged into the forum, to be devoured by the dogs. 

6. Sulla was declared an enemy to his country, and his house was 
demolished. After desolating the city, the soldiers of Marius dis- 
persed themselves among the neighboring towns. and villages, com- 
mitting acts of bloody cruelty which have not been surpassed in the 
darkest periods of human history. 

7. While Rome was suffering under these cruelties, Sulla was 
carrying on a successful war against Mithridates. At the battle of 
Chsronea, in Greece, he defeated, with a very small force, the Asiat- 
ic army of one hundred and twenty thousand men. This success 
struck a terror into his enemies at Rome. The senate despatched 
Flaccu}, the consul, and Fimbria, an experienced genera], with an 
army to attack Mithridates, and turn their arms against SuUa, if they 
found him disaHected to the senate. 

8. In the mean time Sulla encountered two more of the armies of 
Mithridates, in Greece, which he defeated with terrible slaughter 

I JCXXUI. — 1,2. What of Cinna, Marius, and Sertoriua f 3, 4. What of the maan- 
em of Marius 7 5 6. What of the confederacy of Marius, Cinna, and Carbo } 7, a Wliaf 
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[n the last ol these engagements, twenty thousand men were driven 
into a river and drown&d, twenty thousand more were cut to pieces in 
a marsh. 

9. Plutarch states that the marshes were dyed with hlood, that the 
' course of the river was stopped by the bodies of the slain, and that 

m his own time, two hundred years after the battle, the swords, 
oows, helmets, and coats of mail, were found buried in the sand. 

10. Flaccus and Fimbria, having landed in Asia Minor, fell into a 
quarrel. The latter gained over the soldiery, attacked his colleague, 
and put him to death. He then assumed the command, and marched 
against Mithridates. He defeated the king^s son, and compeUed him 
to flee to Pergamus, where his father resided. 

11. Fimbria pursued him day and night, and entered Pergamut 
sword in hand. Mithridates and his son escaped by a few hours, and 
took refuge in Pitane, where they were immediately besieged by the 
Romans. Fimbria, having no ships to blockade the place by sea, 
ordered LucuUus, the Roman admiral, to hasten to Pitane with his 
fleet; but the latter, under the influence of private pique, refused, 
and thus enabled Mithridates to escape with his ships to the island 
of Mitylene. 

12. Fimbria, however, carried on the war in Asia Minor with suc- 
cess. He reduced most of the large cities, and at length Lucullus 
was prevailed upon to attack the fleet of Mithridates. The latter was 
totally defeated, and compelled to make peace on terms dictated by 
the Romans. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
Civil War of Marias and SuUay continued, 

1. Sulla, having carried everything before him in Greece and 
Asia, now turned his arms against his rival. Fimbria. The latter, 
finding himself too weak to prevail by force, laid a plot for murder- 
ing his antagonist ; but this having miscarried, he committed suicide. 

2. Thus need from all his enemies in Asia, Sulla raised immense 
contributions upon the provinces which he had conquered ; and having 
in this manner amassed an enormous treasure, he turned his face toward 
Rome, first transmitting to the senate a full account of his victories, 
with an announcement of his determination to take fiiU revenge upon 
his foes at home. 

3. This intelligence spread consternation throughout Italy, and 
Marius, whose doom was sealed if Sulla returned, abandoned him- 
self to intemperance, which soon put an end to his life. 

4. The senate raised an army, but the men all deserted to Sulla. 
The people hated Cinna and Carbo, who were now consuls, and had 

yf the war airainst MilhridaUw? 9. What story is related by Plutarch? 10. What of 
Flaccus and Fimbria) IL What of the flight of Mithridates? 12. By whom was he 
finally co:inuered ? 

LXXXIV. - 1. What of Sulla and Fimbria? 2. What use did Sulla make of his Tie* 
lories 1 «5. What became of Marius ? 4. Wb* was done by the senate? 6. What suo 
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iiicuired the popular odium by their t^raony and misg vemment 
they therefore flocked in crowds to the staodard of Sulla. The sen 
ate, who had now everything to fear, made an appeal to the compas 
Bton of the conqueror, but Sulla persisted in the declaration that hi« 
enemies i^ould perish either by the sword or by the axe of the execu 
tioner. 

6. Numerous armies were sent against him, but he was everywhere 
victorious. Cinna was killed in a tumult, and the son of Marius, 
after being defeated, fled to Praeneste, where he was closely besieged. 
Civil war now raged in all its horrors. 

6. Telesinus, an experienced general of the Samnites, raised an 
army of forty lliousand men, and advanced toward Praeneste, under 
the pretence of relieving Marius. Having thus drawn the troops of 
Sulla away from Rome, he suddenly wheeled about and made a rapid 
march by night toward the capital. 

7. At break of day he arrived within a mile or two of the walls, 
and avowed his determination to put to the sword every man in the 
city, without exception. A sally was made against him without suc- 
cess, and Sulla himself was driven back to his camp 

8. Rome was now on the very verge of ruin. Telesinus advanced 
with one wing of his army to storm the walls, but at this critical 
moment a Roman force, commanded by Crassus, attacked the other 
wing and put them to the rout. Telesinus was then assailed in front 
and flank, and utterly defeated. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

Dictatorship of Svlla, 

1. Sulla was now master of Italy. On his march to Rome, he 
carried eight thousand prisoners from Antemne, whom he delivered 
up to be massacred in the circus. Twelve thousand of the inhabit- 
ants of Pneneste shared the same fate. The people of Norba, ii 
Campania, dreading his cruelty, set fire to their houses and perished 
in the flames. 

2. At Rome, a general proscription of the enemies of Sulla filled 
the city witli massacre and blood. The streets were literally heaped 
up with dead bodies ; and when a grave senator, in affiright at these 
horrible butcheries, ventured to ask the bloodthirsty tyrant when he 
designed to cease from the slaughter of his countrjrmen, he replied, 
with the utmost coolness, that he would take the subject into consid- 
eration. 

3. Cato the Younger, who afterwards became so celebrated by his 
opposition to Julius Cesar, and his suicide at Utica, was at this 
tmie about thirteen years of age. One da/, when he saw the heads 

cess had they % 6, 7. What of Telesinus f & Wliat danger now threaUned Rome ? B« 
whom was Telesinus defeated ? 
LXXXV. -,- 1 . What of Sulla's cruelties % 2. What was the state of Rome 7 3. Whai 
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•It several noble Romans exposed to the public 'vie^, afler having 
been cut off hy order of Sulla, he was so inflamed with indignation 
m the sight, that he cned out to his teacher, and demanded a 8*va J 
Vhat he might kill the tyrant. 



Sulla 

4. Nearly five thousand of the most wealthy and eminent men in 
Rome were massacred by his orders ; and having thus to a certain 
extent glutted his revenge, he caused himself to he proclaimed per- 
petual dictator, B. C. 80. Being now absolute sovereign of Rome, 
he annulled every law which sto^ in his way, and governed by his 
own will. 

5. But to the astonishment of all, both friends and enemies, Sulla, 
afler exercising the supreme power only two years, voluntarilv re- 
signed the dictatorship, and withdrew to retirement at PuteoH. This 
conduct has never been explained ; and after a career of the most 
horrible tyranny and cruelty, this monster was allowed to pass the 
remainder of his life undisturbed. 

6. It is said that one day a young man followed him home, cursing 
and reviling him, and that he bore it patiently, only saying, " That 

anecdote is related of Cato? What of Sulla's dictatorship? 4. What of his abdica- 
Lion 7 6. What anecdote is related of Sulla ? How did he die 7 6. What was his char 
«cter? 
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youth's conduct will teach another dictator not to lay down his :ffice 
so readily.'* He aAerwarda tetiied to Cume, where he spen his 
time in writing his memoirs, in hunting, fishing, drinking, and level- 
ling with players and musicians. He was attacked here with a most 
.ofllhsoroe disease, of which he died, B. C. 78. 

7. Sulla composed his own epitaph, the purport of which was, 
that no man had ever exceeded him in serving his friends or injuring 
his enemies. He was a person, doubtless, of great talents, both as 
a general and as a statesman ; but never did a more ruthless soul ani- 
mate a human body, than his. He was cruel, less from natural ferocity 
than from a calm contempt of humaik nature. He thoroughly d^ 
spised mankind, and was therefore an aristocrat. 



CHAPTER LXXXVL 

The Cilieian Pirates, 

1. The jealousies of Pompey and Crassus, the two most powerful 
men in Rome, now gave rise to fresh dissensions. Pompey was the 
more admired for his personal character, but Crassus was the richest 
man in the republic ; he entertained the people of Rome at one thou- 
sand tables, distributed com to the poor, and fed the greater part of 
the citizens for nearly three months. 

2. Pompey, on the other hand, labored to repeal the unpopular 
laws of Sulla. He restored to the knights their judicial power, and 
to the tribunes all their former privileges. Both were chosen con- 
suls, and Pompey signalized his administration by the most brilliant 
success against the Cilieian pirates. 

3. From the earliest ages the Mediterranean Sea had been the the- 
atre of piracy, a profession which at first was hardly held dishonora- 
ble. When Athens became a strong naval power, the pirates of the 
i^gean Sea were suppressed. The Rho<Uans, an active maritime 
people, also assisted in checking the practice ; but when their naval 
strength had been reduced by £e supremacy of the Romans, piracy 
revived. 

4. The Cilicians carried on their system of robbing at sea to an 
extent hardly credible ; whole towns and islands were engaged in it 
as a regular occupation. The prisoners taken by the pirates ivere 
sold into servitude ; and these marauders supplied a large slave mar- 
ket in the island of Dclos. 

5. Their ravages were committed on a large scale. Tlie temples 
Df Samothrace, Claros, and other renowned sanctuaries, were plun- 
dered ; large towns on the coast were taken and sacked, and fleets 
of pirates ventured even to the columns of Hercules. 

6. Italy w^as not safe from their insults. They surprised the toivns 
upon the coast, and carried off the Roman senators with their fanoi 

LXXXVl. — 1,2. What of Pompey and CrasBua ? 3. What of piracy in t te Medl- 
-.erranean? 4. The Cilicians? 5. Their piracies? 6. How did they distren Rome f 
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lies, gaining large sums of money by their ransom. The fleets with 
G<im for the supply of the city were intercepted, and Rome was 
thre;»tened with a famine. 

7. Fleets and armies had at various times been sent against the 
pirates, but without success. Publius Servilius, with a strong squad- 
ron, dispersed their naval armament, captured several towns on the 
coast of Lycia, and subjugated all Isauria ; but he had hardly re- 
turned to Rome when the sea again swarmed with pirates ; and such 
was their audacity, that they laid siege to the city of Sjrracuse. 

8. In this state of things, the tribune Grabinius proposed that one 
of the consuls should take the command against the pirates, and bo 
^ 38ted with absolute power for three years, over the whole Mediter 
ranean and its coasts, to a distance of fifty miles inland, and authority 
to make levies and taJce money out of the treasury at his pleasure. 

9. Though no person was named, every one knew that rompey was 
meant in this proposal. The aristocratic party exerted themselves to 
the utmost against the passage of the law, and in the debates which 
took place in the forum such a clamor was raised, that a crow, which 
was flying over the place, fell down stunned. The measure was 
finaUy carried, and Pompey was invested with the command. 

10. Such was the general confidence in his talents, that the price 
of com immediately ^11 to its usual level. Pompey did not disap- 
point these favoni,ble anticipations. He sent powerful fleets, well 
supplied with troops, along the whole coast of the Mediterranean, 
which soon cleared the sea of the pirates, and forced them to take 
refuge in their strong-holds in Cilicia. 

11. Pompey pursued them to that country, captured all their ships, 
and compelled them to surrender the fortified places in which they 
had taken shelter Thus, within the space of a few months, this pow- 
erful band of 'marauders was completely broken up, and the prisoners 
were distributed as colonists among the towns of Asia Minor. 

12. Pompejr then undertook the management of the war against 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, who had been driven by Lucullus, the 
Roman general, to take refuge in Armenia. Pompey, with great 
ease and expedition, subdued Mithridates, and established the Roman 
dominion over the greater part of western Asia. 

13. But while he was thus gathering laurels in remote regions, 
and adding large territories to the republic, Rome itself narrow^ly es- 
caped destruction from the conspiracy of Catiline. 

7. HVhat armaments were sent against them? 8. What proposal was made by GabinI- 
as? 9. What was the conseiiuence ? Id. What was the confidence of the Romans In 
?cnptj y 11 What was his success 7 12. What of the war against Mithridates 9 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIL 
Campiraeff of Catiline. 



Ckero speakmg in the Senate agatnst Catiline 

1. CiTiLiNE was a man of noble birth, sullied, however, b^ tlm 
n ost disgraceful debaucheries and infamous crimes. He was singu- 
larly constituted, both by art and nature, for intrigues and conspiracies. 
He possessed courage equal to the most desperate attempts, and 
eloquence which gave a specious color to the most dangerous ambi- 
tion. 

2. Ruined in his fortune, profligate in his manners, vigilant and 
persevering in the pursuit of his aims, he was insatiable af^r wealth, 
only with a view to lavish it on his abandoned pleasures. Having 
contracted immense debts by his extravagances, he resolved to extri- 
cate himself by any means, however iniquitous. 

3. He had collected around him a vast number of persons of des- 
perate fortunes, either involved in bankruptcy or dreading the^punish- 
ment due to their crimes — all, in fact, who had anything to hope from 
a revolution. He sought by every means to inveigle ^oung men of 
family, and for this purpose spared no expense to gratify their vices. 
Some of the first men in Rome, magistrates, senators and knights, 
and several women of rank, were his associates. 

4. The recent examples of Marius and Sulla stimulated Catiline to 
attempt making himself master of the republic. He assembhed a 
meeting of his most trustworthy associates, and opened to them his 

LXXXVn. — 1. Who was Catiline t 2. What were his character and desiffne 1 3. Who 
were his associates? 4 What did he propose lo them? 5. How ;Md tbs^ soosiNraton 
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pha. He represented them as the most oppressed and wretched of 
mortals, and Uieir rulers as the most inexorable tyrants ; he promised 
them, in case of his success, the abolition of debts, the proscnption of 
the wealthy, and rapine and plunder for all his friends. 

5. The conspiracy was agreed upon, and it is said that the con- 
spirators, before they separated, bound themselves by an oath, drink- 
ing human blood mingled with wine. It was resolved among them 
that a general insurrection should be raised throughout Italy, the 
difierent parts of which were assigned to different lesSlers. 

6. Rome was to be set on fire in several places at once, and Cati> 
line, at the head of an army raised in Etruria, was, in the general 
eonAision, to possess himself of the city, and massacre all the sena- 
tors. Lentulus, one of his profligate assistants, who had been a 
magistrate in the city, was to preside in their general councils. 

7. Cethegus, a man of rank and influence, but who was carried 
away by the wish to gratify his revenge against Cicero, was to direct 
the massacre in the city, and Cassius was to arrange the business of 
settingfire to the houses. 

8. The great obstacle to the success of the conspiracy, was the 
vigilance of Cicero, who was now consul, and had raised himself to 
that high office by his consummate eloquence and skill in political 
affiuTS. His murder was deemed a necessary preliminary to the 
undertaking. 

9. Two of the conspirators undertook this task, on the morning 
afier the secret conference. Cicero, however, had previously obtain^ 
a knowledge of the designs of Catiline. By the instrumentality of a 
female named Fulvia, he had bribed Curius, her lover, one of the 
conspirators, and thus gained intelligence of all their proceedings. 
The assassins were foil^ in their attempt. 

10. While the whole city was thrown into alarm by rumors of the 
danger, Catiline had the hardihood to present himsefr in the senate- 
house, where Cicero, inflamed with indignation at the sight of him, 
poured forth such a torrent of invective upon the head of the bold 
conspirator that he was overwhelmed with confusion and unable t/i 
reply. 

11. The whole senate cried out, calling him a public enemy and a 
parricide. Catiline then flung ofT the mask, and exclaimed in a fury 
that he would quench the flames' raised around him in the ruins of his 
country. So saying, he hastened away. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

Overthrow of Catiline, 

1. After a short conference with Lentulus and Cethegus, Catiline 
tefl Rome by night with a small retinue, and proceeded toward 

bind themselves? 6. What was their plan ? 7 What of Ceihegiis and Cassiuii? P 
What obstacle lav in their way? 9. How did Cicero escape assaasinai ion ? 10. WIia. 
■cene took place at the senate-house ? II. What was dune by Catiline 7 
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' ^ 7^- ^ EiMpirift, where Manlius, one of the oonspinton, was nuing an aniij 
. to suppprt him. In the mean time Cicero took proper measuiea tt 
' secure the city. 

2. Catiline 8 assoeiatea attempted to form an alliance with the 
Allobroges, a people of Gaul, who had sent ambaasadom to petition 
tlie senate for some relief from the taxes with which they were 
oppressed. These ambassadors betrayed the negotiations to Cicero, 
who managed the matter so well that he arrested the chiefe of the 
conspiracy with tlie proofs of guilt on their persons. 

3. After a warm debate in the senate, it was resolved that the 
traitore should be put to death. Julius Cassar, who was now fast 
rising into notice as the leader of the popular party, stood almost 
alone in protesting against the dangerous precedent of violating'the 
Porcian law, wluch forbade the capital punishment of a Romas 
citizen. 

4. Lentulus, Cethegus and Cassius, with several others, were 
immediately conveyed to the Mamertine prison and strangled. Cati- 
line, in the mean time, had raised a force of twelve thousand men ; but 
only a fourth part of these were completely armed ; the rest had been 
furnished with such weapons as chance adOforded — lances, darts and 
clubs. 

5. Catiline refused at first to enlist the slaves, who flocked to him 
in great numbers, but trusted to the strength of the conspiracy in the 
city. But on the approach of the consul Antonius, who was sent 
with an army against him, and hearing that his accomplices in Rome 
had been put to death, he became convinced that his cause wu 
ruined. 

6. He now attempted to save himself by rapid marches towards 
Gaul, but the passes of the Apennines were strongly guarded ; the 
consular army approached, and he was hemmed in on every side. 
Catiline, seeing his escape cut off, resolved to give battle to Antonios, 
and the armies met near Pistoria. 

7. The conspirators fought with the utmost desperation, but were 
slain to a man, B. C. 62. The suppression of this conspiracy was 
the most glorious act in the life of Cicero. The Romans unani- 
mously declared that he had saved the republic, and the senate 
bestowed upon him the honorable title of Father of his Coumtrt. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

Rebellion of Spartacus. 

1. Sertorius, after the death of Marius and Cinna, had fled to 
Spain, where he established an independent republic. Pompey and 

LXXXVIII. — 1. What measures were next taken by Catiline and Cicero? 2. Wbal 
of the Allobrnsred ? 3. What took place in the senate ? 4. What was done to tlie con- 
spirators f 5 What preparations were made by Catiline? 6. How did he attempt lo 
escape 9 7. What became of him 7, What title did the Romans bestow upon Cicerot 
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Metellus were sent against hira, but they wert defeated in CTery 
battle, although they were esteemed the best generals of the age. 

a. The Romans were compelled to abandon the enterprise againsi 
Sertorius, but the officers of this general, being jealous of his fame 
and authority, conspired against him and put him to death. The loss 
of their able general was the ruin of the Spanish republic ; the con- 
spirators, destitute of talents, were unable to supply the place of Ser- 
torius, and Pompey was soon enabled to establish the Roman autlior- 
ity in Spain. 

3. About this period Rome was disturbed by the rebel- 
lion of Spartacus. This person was originally a Thracian shepherd ; 
and having been brought to Rome as a captive, was trained up for one 
of the gladiators, a class of unhappy wretches whom the Romans 
employed to fight and murder one another in the amphitheatre, for 
their amusement. 

4. Spartacus, with thirty of his companions, escaped from their 
confinement at Capua, and took to the highway. Their numbers 
were quickly augmented by fugitives and desperadoes of every sort, 
and Spartacus, with ten thousand men under his command, at length 
emerged from the mountains of Campania, and began to lay waste the 
country. 

5. His army increased every day, and became so well disciplined 
as to defeat two Roman consuls who were sent against them. The 
praetor Crassus was then placed at the head of a third army. Spar- 
tacus at first obtained some advantages over him, and Crassus began 
to despair of success ; but at length the Romans gained a decisive 
victory, B. C. 71, and put to the sword twelve thousand of the 
gladiator's army. 

6. Spartacus fought to the last ; when wounded in the legs, he 
fought upon his knees, wielding his sword in one hand and his 
buckler in the other. When he was overpowered by an irresistible 
force, he sunk and expired upon a heap of Romans who had fallen 
beneath his sword. 

7. A portion of the army of Spartacus, however, rallied afler his 
defeat, and being routed by Pompey, this ambitious leader claimed a 
great portion of the glory which was due to Crassus. 



CHAPTER XC. 

The First Triitmcira/e. 

1 1 HE overtlirow of Catiline seemed only to leave an open theatre 
f jr the ambitious projects of other leaders. Pompey and Crassus 
had for some time been jealous of each other ; but Caesar, whose 

UXXIX. — 1. What of Sertorius 7 2. How did he perish 7 3. Who was Spartacus ? 
4. How did be begin his war with the Romans ? 6. What success had Crassus agaiiwt 
him J 6. Describe the death of Spartacus ? 7. What of Pompey 7 
11 
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abilitieb were now known and valued , resolved to turn their rivalry to 
his own advaiitag:e. 

3. This celebrated man was descended fiom illnstrious ancestors, 
but he warmly espoused the popular interests at his first entrance into 
public life. Shortly after the death uf Sulla, he procured the recall 
of those whom the dictator had lianished. By acts similar to tliis, 
he became a favorite with the people. 

3. With consummate skill he applied himself to the task of recoii 
ciling Pompey and Crassus, knowing that the result would be favora- 
ble to his own elevation. He succeeded so well that he persuaded 
them to forget all their old animosities, and combine with himself in a 
scheme for dividing the command of the republic between them. 



CcBsar, Crassus and Pompey, dividing the Republic 

4. They agreed that nothing should be done in the common wealth 
without their mutual concurrence. This union was <^ed the First 
Triumvirate, which was established B. C. 59. They were supporte<l 
in their project by Clodius, a man of profligate character, but possess- 
ing influence with the people. His chief object, on this occasion, 
was to wreak his vengeance on Cicero, for having given evidence 
against him on a criminal trial. 

5. To do this more eflTectually, Clodius caused himself to be t-ans- 
ferred from the patrician to the plebeian order, and then becoming a 
candidate for the tribuneship, was elected without much opposition. 
By the exertions of Clodius, a decree of banishment was pronounced 
against Cicero ; but the great orator was honorably recalled at the 
end of a year, and restored to his dignity and estates. 

XC — 1. What followed the overlhrow of Catiline? 2. What of Julius Ciesar? 3 
How did he manage Pompey and Crassus? 4. What of the First Triuravtnte? 5. 
What was done by Clodius? What h.ippened to Cicero? 6. How did the CQOS'it 
(Uride their government ? 7. WhatofQaul? 
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6. While Clodius by his violence kept the city in constant acita- 
rion. Pompey and Crassus were again elected consuls together. The 
former chose Spain for his province, the latter Syria, hoping that it9 
wealth would afford a prey to his boundless avarice. 

7. Gaul was allotted to Cssar. This country was peopled by 
fierce and powerful nations, most of them unsubdued, and the 
remainder only under a nominal subjection to Rome. As tliis was an 
appointment rather to a conquest than to an administration, the goveni- 
ment was granted him for five years, as if by its length to ccmpcnsate 
for its danger. 



CHAPTER XCi. 
Julius CcBsar in Gaul, 

1. Cjesar's victorious career in Gaul lasted nearly eight years , 
but it would be impossible, within the limits of this history, to enume- 
rate the battles which he fought and the states he subdued during 
this period. He first marched against the Helvetians, whom he 
defeated, killing nearly two hundred thousand of them in battle. 
The Grermans, commanded by their king, Ariovistus, were next cut 
off, with the loss of eighty thousand m^n, their monarch himself nar- 
rowly escaping in a little boat across the Rhine. 

2. The Belgae next encountered the Roman arms, and received so 
terrible an overthrow that the rivers and marshes were choked and 
heaped up by the piles of the slain. The Neryians, who were the 
most warlike of those barbarous nations, defended theniselves valiantly 
for a short time. 

3. In one battle the Romans were in danger of being utterly routed, 
but Caesar^ hastily snatching up a buckler, rushed through his troops 
into the midst of the enemy, and turned the fortune of the day, the 
barbarians being repulsed with a terrible carnage. The Celtic Gauls 
were next brought under subjection, and after these all the Gallic 
nations from the Mediterranean to the British Channel. 

4. Stimulated by the desire of further conquest, Cssar crossed over 
into Britain, B. C. 54, alleging as an excuse for the invasion, thai the 
inhabitants had furnished supplies to his enemies. A report of a 
pearl-fishery on the British shores is supposed to have supplied a 
stronger motive to his avarice. 

5. On approaching the coast, near Dover clifis, he found them 
covered with armed men ; and sailing along a few miles further, he 
landed at Deal, though vigorously opposed by the natives. At 
length, terrified at Cassar^s power, they sent to sue for peace. 

6. Some hostages had been given, when a spring tide suddenly 
damaged the Roman fleet, and the Britons resolved to try the chance 
of a battle. They attacked one of the legions while it was foraging, 

XCI. — 1. What of CaMar'fl luccesa in GauH 2,3. The Be\ste ami Xervians*. 4 
What ofthe invasion of Britain} 6. Where did Caesar iand ? 6 Wliai l>ap|iPi.eJ t .h* 
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And Cssar bad some diflicalty m saying it. They next assailed the 
Roman camp, but were repulsed. 

7. Cssar, who had neither cava]ry nor proTisions, thought it besl 
to return to Gaul, and readily made peace with the Britons ; he then 
departed, and wrote a letter to the senate, giving an account of what 
he called his victory in Britain ; for this a thanksgiving was decreed 
at Rome. 

8. The following year he invaded Britain a second time, with a 
much stronger force. He fought several battles with the natives, 
defeated their king, Cassibelan, crossed the Thames, and captured 
his chief town. The Britons, however, were far behind the Gauls 
ill civilization, and their towns were nothing more than fortresses in 
the woods, without walls ; their houses were mere wigwams. 

9. Having regulated the tributes to be paid by the conquered 
tribes, he return^ to Gaul. The tributes, however, were never paid, 
and the Romans gained nothing by the invasion except some little 
knowledge of the island. 

10. The conquest of Gaul was completed B. C. 50. Cesar 
established a sjrstem of administration for the country, imposing upon 
it an annual tribute ; and having thus secured it under the Roman 
dominion, he prepared to carry out his ambitious designs by seizing 
upon the sovereignty of the republic for which he had made this 
Acquisition. 

11. The military talent displayed by Cesar, in the subjugation of 
Gaul, is sufficient to place him in the first rank of generals. But we 
must bear in mind that in this brilliant achievement, nations were 
robbed and innocent people were slaughtered without mercy, that the 
renown of many victories might pave the way to the overthrow of the 
liberties of Rome. 

13. We are told that Caesar captured eight hundred towns and 
cities, subdued three hundred nations, and defeated in battle three mil- 
lions of men, of whom one million were slain, and anoth'er million 
taken and sold for slaves. All this misery w^as inflicted that one man 
might be great ! 



CHAPTER XCn. 

Parthian Expedition of Crasstts, 

1. Crassvs, on takii^ possession of his province, projected an 
expedition against the Parthians, hoping to enrich himself by the 
plunder of that people. He crossed the Euphrates with a large 
army, and began to ravage Mesopotamia. Several of the Greek 
towns in that quarter submitted without opposition, but instead of 
pushing his conquests without delay, Crassus returned to Syria to 

Romans? 7. What was the result of this inrasion? 8. When was the tarasion 
repeated 7 What was its success? 9. What did the Romans gain by their inrasiona? 
10 What of the conquest of Gaul 9 What did Cnsar next prepare ? 1 1, 12. WW; was 
the character of his wars in Gaul 7 
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pass tne winter, thus giving the Parthians leiBnre to collect their 
forces 

2. He spent the time here in amassing money. A Partliian 
embassy came to complain of his acts of aggression, as their nation 
had given the Romans no just cause for war. Crassus boastful y 
replied, that he would give his answer in Seleucia, a suburb of 
Ctesiphon, the Parthian capitol. The eldest of the envoys laughci, 
and showing the palm of his hand, said, '* Crassus, hairs will grow 
there before you see Seleucia." 

3. The lioman soldiers, when they learned the numbers of the 
Parthians, and their mode of fighting, were dispirited. The sooth- 
sayers announced evil signs in the victims. The officers of Crassus 
advised him to pause before deciding upon this dangerous under- 
taking, but in vain. 

4. To as little effect did the Armenian prince, Artabazus, counsel 
him to march through Armenia, which was a mountainous country, 
and unfavorable to cavalry, in which the strength of the Parthians 
lay. He replied that he would go through Mesopotamia, where he 
had left many brave Romans in garrison. 

5. The Armenian, who brought six thousand horse to join Crassus, 
and had promised as many more, saw the desperate character of the 
undertaking, and retired. Crassus passed the Euphrates at Zeugma. 
The thunder roared, lightnings flashed, and other ominous signs 
appeared, but nothing could stop him. 

6. He took his march along the eastern bank of the river. No 
enemy appeared, and Cassius, one of his officers, advised to keep on 
the l)orders of the stream till they should reach the point nearest 
Seleucia ; but an Arab emir, named Akbar, w^ho had been on friendly 
terms with the Romans when Pompey was there, joined Crassus, and 
assured him that the Parthians were collecting their most valuable 
property with the intention of flying to Hyrcania and Scythia ; for 
which reason he urged him to push on without delay. 

7. This account was false, and designed to lead the Romans to 
their ruin. Crassus, however, trusting to the deceitful Arab, left the 
river, and entered on the wide plain of Mesopotamia. The Arab led 
the way, and when he had brought the Roman army to the place 
agreed on with the Parthians, he rode off, assuring Crassus tliat it 
was for his advantage. 



CHAPTER XCni. 

Disasters of Crassus. 

1. The Romans now began to discover signs of treachery, for or 
the same day a party of horse sent forward to reconnoitre fell in with 

XGDL — 1 What expedition waa planned bjrCrasaus? How did lie commence it? 
!. What of ^he Parthian embassy 7 3. What of the soldieni and soothsayers ? 4. What 
ufArUbazus? 5. What of the passage'/ he Euphrates 1 6 IV Cassius and A khe' 
*. How was Crassus dec«>ived 7 
11* 
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the enemy, and were nearly all killed. Crassus was peiplexcxl, ht\ 
tl'll marched on, drawing up hie infantry in a square, with his cav- 
alry on the flanks. They reached a stream, where his officers wished 
hira to halt for the night and try to gain further intelligence, but he 
persisted in adrancing, and at length came in sight of the enemy. 

2. The Parthian conunander, however, kept Uie greater part of his 
forces out of view, and those who appeared had their armor covered 
to deceive the Romans. On a given signal the Parthians began to 
lieat their kettle-drums, and when they thought this unusual sound 
had struck terror to the hearts of the Romans, they flung oflf their 
roverinffs, and appeared glittering in helms and corslets of steel. 

3. Then, pouring in multitudes round the solid mass of the Roman 
army, they discharged showers of arrows upon them, camels being at 
hand laden with fresh supplies of missiles. The Roman light troops 
essayed in vain to drive them off, and Crassus ordered bis son to 
charge them with a body of cavalry. 

4. The Parthians gave way and drew them on, but when at a suf- 
ficient distance from the main army, they turned upon their pursuers, 
riding round and round, raising such a dust that the Romans could 
not see to defend themselves. Great numbers were slain, and at 
length young Crassus broke through the enemy with a party of 
horsemen, Vnd reached the top of a hill. 

5. There the Parthians again surrounded him ; and at length, 
being wounded and seeing no hope of esdape, he caused his shield- 
bearer to kill him. The Parthians cut off his head, and stuck it ou 
the point of a spear. Crassus was advancing to the relief of his son, 
when he heard the roll of the Parthian drums, and presently saw the 
enemy with the bloody head elevated in the air. 

6. The Romans were struck with consternation at the sight. 
Crassus vainly tried to encourage them, crying out that the loss was 
hiis, not theirs. All day the Parthians hung upon their front and 
flanks, galling them with clouds of arrows. At night they withdrew, 
and Crassus now began to give way to despair. 

7. A council of war was held, and it was resolved to retreat 
under cloud of the darkness. This was immediately carried into 
eflect, but the wailings of the sick and wounded, who were left 
behind, informed the Parthians of the movement. However, as it 
was not their custom to fight by night, they remained quiet till 
morning. 

XCIII. — I What disaste f.rst befell ihe army of Crassus 1 2, 3, 4. How did the Par 
tbians attack the Romans 5. What of the death of young CraMiisf 6. What wa« 
the condua of his father 1 What of the retreat of tbe rU>mana ? 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 
Death of Crassus. 

1 . The next morning the Parthians took possession of the desnled 
camp, slaughtering four thousand men whom they found in it ; they 
then pursued the retreating army, and cut off the stragglers. The 
Romans succeeded in reaching the town of Carrhs, where they had 
a garrison. The Parthian commander, to gain time, made proposals 
of peace, but after a while it appeared that he was insincere, and 
Crassus marched away from Carrhe in the night, under the guidance 
of a Greek. 

2. This guide proved treacherous, and led the army into a place; 
full of marshes and ditches. Cassius, who had distrusted him in 
season, turned back and saved himself, with a body of five hundred 
cavalry. Octavius, the second in command, having had faithful 
guides, secured a position among some hills, with his division of five 
Siousand men, and enabled Crassus to escape from the marshes, afler 
ho had* been assailed in that dangerous position by the Parthians. 

3. ^he latter now, apprehensive that the Romans would save 
themselves in the night, released some of their prisoners, declaring 
that their king did not wish to carry matters to extremities. Fur- 
ther to pronM)te this stratagem, the commander, with a number of 
his oflicers, rode to the hill where Crassus was stationed, with their 
bows unbent, and the commander, holding out his hand, called on 
Crassus to come down and meet him. 

4. The Roman soldiers were overjoyed at these signs of amity, 
but Crassus put no faith in them. At length, afler urging and 
pressing, they began to abuse and threaten him. Crassus then took 
his officers to witness the force that was put on him, and went down, 
accompanied by Octavius, and some of his other officers. 

5. The Parthians at first affected to receive him with respect, and 
brought a horse for him to mount ; but they soon contrived to pick a 
quarrel with their prisoners, and killed them all on the spot. Quarter 
wss then offered to the troops, and most of them surrendered. 

6. Twenty thousand of the Romans were killed and ten thousand 
made prisoners in this disastrous expedition, which was undertaken 
firom the basest and most sordid motives, without a shadow of justice 
'Fhe Parthians, it is said, poured melted gold down the throat of 
Crassus, afler having cut off his head, in reproach of his insatiate 
avarice. 

XCIV.— 1. What of the Roman c^mp and army? 2. Hnw was Crassus betrayed 1 
What of Cassius and Ocuvius? 3. What stratagem was practised by the Parthians? 
1 How did they succeed? 5. Whnt of the death of Crassus? 6. What was the loss f f 
the Roumns In this war} How did the Parthians serve the dead body of Crassus f 
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CHAPTER XCV. 
Rivalry of Pompey and, Ctnar, 



Pompey, 

1. When the news of the defeat and death of Crassus reached 
Rume, the disaster to the national arms caused immense grief and 
mortification. The loss of the general gave the people no concern, 
yet this was in reality the greater misfortune of the two, for he alone 
had the power to keep Caesar and Pompey in friendship. 

2. The removal of Crassus now left in the Roman world only these 
two competitors for the sovereign power, so far superior were they in 
weight and influence to all other men. There were at this time in 
the republic two parties, one for maintaining the constitution as it 
then was, the other for revolution. It was hardly possible, therefore, 
to avoid a civil contest, in which the two parties should range them- 
selves in opposition under these two eminent men. 

3. Pompey at first favored all the projects of Caesar, and procured 
him a prolongation of his command, and supplies of troops. But 

XCV. — 1. How did the disaster of Crassus affef the Romans? 2. What was U»e 
state of parties at Rome 7 3, 4. What of the rivalr if Pompey and Caesar! 5. What 
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he soon becdue eavious of exploits that obscured the fame of his 
own achieven ents. His partisans began to detract from the brilliant 
character of Caesar's victories, and many of that general's official let- 
ters were suppressed by the senate. 

4. It soon became obvious that the jealousies of these great rivals 
could be settled only on the field of battle, and their adherents began 
to prepare for the combat long before the principals had any decided 
inclination to conmience hostDities. When Catsar became aware of 
the procjeedings against him, he demanded permission to hold the 
consulship wMle absent, together with a prolongation of his govern- 
ment in Gaul. 

5. This was done for the purpose of trying whether Pompey would 
openly oppose him. The latter remained apparently inactive but he 
secretly employed two of his partisans, who maintained in the senate 
that the laws did not permit any one absent to stand as a candidate 
for the office of consul. 

6. Caesar well knew that there was no safety for him except at the 
head of his army, for Cato and others had already tlireatened to 
impeach him for illegal acts done in his consulate ; he therefore chose 
to remain in Gaul till matters were further advanced. 

7. He dismissed two of his legions which the senate ordered home, 
having previously attached both officers and soldiers to his interest by 
bounties. He further strengthened his party at Rome by lavishing 
bribes in great profusion, particularly on Caius Curio, a tribune of the 
|puople, who had great influence in various ways. 



CHAPTER XCVI. 
Civil War, 

1. The senate, who were now devoted to Pompey, passed a decree 
recalling Cssar from his government. But Curio placed an obstacle 
in the way of this movement, by proposing that Pompey and Caesar 
should both lay down their offices. The apparent fairness and 
impartiality of the proposal threw Pompey and his party into great 
perplexity. Some time was wasted in debates and negotiations. 

2. Pompey was as eager for war as Caesar possibly could be. The 
joy manifested by the people on the occasion of his recovery from an 
illness gave him the most exaggerated notion of his influence over 
them. He was moreover completely misled by the accounts which 
he had received of the disaffection of Caesar's army, and the prov- 
inces. 

3. He therefore derided the fears of his friends, who dreaded 
Caesar's power ; and when it was remarked that there were no troops 
in Italy to oppose him, he replied, '^ Wherever I stamp my foot, 

took place in the senate 9 6. What course was taken by Caesar? 7. How did h« 
firenelhen his parly ? 
XCVI.— I. What was done by Curio? 2,3. What of Pompey 's expecutions) 
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loffions trill spring up!** The senate at length declared Cteoiir a 

Sublio enemy, in case he did not give up his command by a certain 
ay. . ' 

4. It was resolved that troops should be raised in every part of 
Italy, and that Pompey should be supplied with money from the pub- 
lic treasury. War, in fact, was declared against Caesar. Antony 
and Cassius, disguised as slaves, left Rome secretly and joined 
CflBsar, who had by this time entered the north of Italy, and was at . 
Kavenna with one of his legions. 

6. Cesar forthwith assembled his soldiers, and complained to thcin 
of the treatment he had received from the senate. The army having 
declared its resolution to stand by him, he sent off orders to hia 
le^tes in Graul to join him by forced marches with all their troops, 
lie then took up his march for Rome. 



Casar at the Rubicon 

6. On reaching the Rubicon, a little stream flowing into the. 
Adriatic, near the modern city of Rimini, he halted. The Romans 
had ever been taught to regard this river as the sacred boundary of 
their domestic empire, and Caesar was arrested upon its banks by mn 
impression of terror at the greatness and audacity of his enterprise. 

7. He could not pass it without transgressing the laws ; he there- 
fore pondered for some time in fixed melancholy, looking earnestly 
upon the stream, and debating w:.th himself whether he should ven- 
ture to profane it. " If I pass this river," said he, " what miseries 
shall I bring upon my country ! And if I stop short, 1 am undone !" 
At length, yielding to a sudden impulse, he exclaimed, '* Let the die 
be cast !" and spurred his horse into the stream. 

4. What were the plans of his party ? f, Caesar's first movamenU t 6, 7. H^s eondvQf 
ai the Rubicon ? 
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CHAPTER XCVn. 
Flight of Pompey from Borne, 

1. The news that Cssar had passed the Rubicon with his army 
eaused the greatest consternation at Rome, where it was believed the 
conqueror of Graul meditated a general massacre. The citizens fled 
into the country for safety, while the country people flocked to the 
city for the same purpose. 

2. Pompey was overwhelmed with confusion. " Where is now," 
asked Favonius, a sarcastic senator of his party, " the army that was 
to rise out of the earth at your bidding 1 Let us see if it will appear 
at the stamp of your foot." Pompey, in fact, was completely 
deceived in his expectations of the public spirit of the people. 

3. His troops were all deserting to Csesar ; the lower orders of the 
people were either favorable to the latter or wished for a change, and 
it was evident that Italy could not be defended against him. The 
senate, therefore, and all Pompey's partisans abandoned Rome, leav< 
ing the public treasury with an enormous sum of money in it un- 
untouch^. 

4. All Italy was subdued by Caesar in sixty days, and Pompey 
saOed from brundusium for Greece, abandoning his country to his 
rival. Sicily and Sardinia speedily followed the fate of the peninsula. 
Elated by this rapid success, Cssar returned to Rome, wliere the 
tribune Metellus making some remonstrance against his proceedings 
as contrary to the laws, Cssar told him that it was no time to talk 
of laws, but that all must obey him. 

5. He then went to the public treasury ; the keys were not to be 
found, and a smith was sent for to break open the door. Metellus 
again interposed, but Caesar threatened to put him to death, saying, 
" Know, young man, that it is easier to do than to say." Caesar 
having broken open the treasury, took out all the money, and even 
the most sacred deposits. 

6. After a stay of six or seven days in Rome, he departed to attack 
Pompey 's lieutenants in Spain and Gaul. He met with unexpected 
resistance from the city of Marseilles, but leaving a detachment to 
besiege the place, he continued his march to Ilerda, where he found 
his enemies posted under the command of Afranius and Petreius. 

7. An indecisive battle was fought here, but Csesar, taking advan- 
tage of the incapacity of his opponents, soon reduced them to such 
straits that they were forced to surrender at discretion. The reduc- 
tion of the remainder of the Spanish peninsula was soon accom- 
plished, and Caesar returned to finish the siege of Marseilles. His 
presence soon forced the citizens to surrender; their lives were 
spared, but they were forced to give up all their arms, magazines and 
money. 

CZVIL — 1. What was the first consequence of Cesar's passive of the Rubicon ? 8. 
Whu was the condition of Pompey 7 3. How were the people dfivided 7 4. What was 
Cnaar's success ? 5. What of Metellus and the treasury 7 6, 7. What of Cssar in Spa! n« 
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CHAFfER XCVIII. 
Pampey and Ctesar in Greece, 

1. During these erenU Pompey was active in making prepsialiom' 
iTi Gieeoe to oppose the anns of Cesar. All Uie monaiehs of the 
east, in alliance with Rome, had declared in Pompey's favor, and 
tent him lai^ supplies. He had attacked Antony and Dolabeila, 
who commanded Ccsar^s forces in that part of the empire, anil 
defeated them, taking the latter prisoner. 

S. Crowds of the most distinguished Roman citizens and nobles 
came every day to join Pompey. He had at one time above two 
hundred senators in his camp, among whom were Cicero and Cato, 
whose approbation of his cause was deemed equivalent to an aroiy. 
Cesar resolved to pursue Pompey into Greece, but his inferiority in 
naval force exposed his soldiers to great dangers and hardships in their 
passage across the Adriatic from Brundusinm to Dyrrachium. 

3. Cesar himself, having crossed with a portion of his aimy, and 
finding the remainder delayed in their passage, re-crossed the strait in 
an open fishmg-boat. The fisherman, who was ignorant of the name 
of his passenger, was alarmed al the roughness of the sea, but the 
dictator encouraged him with the memorable words, '' Fear nothing; 
you carry Cesar and his fortunes." 

4. Both armies now being in the field, marched and counter- 
marched through a tedious campaign, in which both leaders showed 
themselves equally reluctant to hazard an engagement. From Epirus 
the armies moved into Thessaly, and finaJly met on the plain of 
Pharsalia, to contend for the empire of the Roman world. 

5. Pompey's army consisted of forty-five thousand infantry and 
seven thousand cavalry, besides light troops. Cesar's force amounted 
only to twenty-two thousand infantry, and one thousand cavalry ; but 
Pompey's superiority of numbers was balanced by their inferior qual- 
ity ; his soldiers were mostly raw levies, while Cesar's army was 
composed of hardy veterans, familiar with victory, and full of the 
highest confidence in themselves and their leader. 

6. When Pompey's officers, however, saw the inferior numbers of 
their enemy, their confidence was raised to the highest pitch. They 
looked upon victory as certain, and disputed/about dividing the spoils 
before the battle was fought. They disposed of all the dignities and 
offices in the republic, and assigned the consuls for several yearr to 
como. 

7. Scipio, Spinther and Domitius had an angry contest, which t^ 
tnem should be rewarded with the dignity of Pontifex Maximus. 
which was then held by Cesar. Others sent to Rome to hire houses 
suitable to the offices which they expected to enjoy after the victory. 

XCVIII. — 1. How were Pompey *s affairs in the east ? 2. What of Pompey's campl 
8. What of Cesar's crossing the strait? 4. Where did the rival armies meetf 6. 
What were the respective forces? 6. What was the confidence of Pompey's party f T 
Wbatoftheirdispi'ies? * ' *^' 
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Poinj)ey, who was naturally superstitious, had been greatly encour- 
aged by favorable signs in the entrails of victims, and resolved to risk 
a general engagement on the 3<Hh of July, B. C. 4B. 



CHAPTER XCIX- 
Battle of Pharsalia, 

1. Cjbsar's army vras divided into three bodies, Domitius Calvinui 
commanded the centre, Mark Antony the left, and Cssar the right 
wing, which last was to be opposed to Pompey, and which consisted 
of Caesar's favorite tenth legion. 

2. The appearance of Pompey's cavalry in one spot indicated to 
Cssar the designs of his antagonist. He therefore drew six cohorts 
from his rear, and concealing them behind his right, he instructed 
them to wait till the approach of Pompey's cavalry, and then to aim 
their spears in the faces of the horsemen, who, consisting of the 
young nobility of Rome, dreaded a scratch in the face more than the 
severest wound in the body. 

3. He then placed his own handful of cavalry on the right of the 
tenth legion. The signal being given for battle, Ciesar's line 
advanced, while that of Pompey awaited the attack without quitting 
its position. The assailants, when they saw their enemy motionless, 
suddenly came to a halt. A short pause ensued ; both sides gazed 
at each other in a sort of amazement. But this feeling was of short 
duration. 

4. Cssar's troops sprung forward, darted their javelins, and drew 
their swords. Pompey then ordered his cavalry to charge ; Caesar's 
men gave way, but the reserve of six cohorts now advanced, and 
striking at the faces of the enemy, soon produced the effect which had 
been anticipated. 

5. The effeminate young Romans, who valued themselves upon 
their beauty, were intimidated by the unsightly wounds which they 
saw inflicted upon their companions, and thought of nothing but 
saving themselves. They were soon put to the rout, and fled in a 
most disorderly manner, leaving the archers and slingers to be cut to 



6. The successful cohorts now advanced against the flank and rear 
of Pompey's line, which made a brave resistance till Caesar's third 
hne attacked them in front, and forced them to fly to their camp. 
The auxiliaries had fled while Pompey's right wmg was fighting 
with great bravery. 

7. Caesar, perceiving that the issue of the conflict was no longer 
doubtful, cried out to his men to pursue the strangers, but to spare 

XCLX. — I. How was Ctea&r'a army commanded? 2. How did he instruct his 
cohorts 7 3.4. How did the battle begin? 6. What was the conduct of Pompey's 
frang men } 6. What was the success of the cohorts ? 7. Wiiat was the success of 
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the Romans. The auxiliary troope wete slaughtered in great nion- 
bers, but the Romans laid down their arms and received quarter. 
Notwithstanding the overthrow of the army, Cesar, considered hi& 
victory as incomplete till he was in possession of Pompey*s camp. 



CHAPTER C. 
Death of Ponipey 



1. The cohorts and Thracians, who guarded the camp, made an 
obstinate resistance, but they were driven from the trenches and put 
to flight. The victory being accomplished, Caesar cast a look over 
the battle-field, and saw it covered with the dead bodies of his coun- 
trymen. He felt, or pretended to feel, a deep distress at the sight, 
and exclaimed in a mournful tone, ** They would have it so ! " 

2. Cesar, however, treated the vanquished with great humanity, 
and the honors which he acquired as a conqueror were soon rendered 
more glorious by the clemency and moderation which he exhibited io 
his subsequent conduct. Twenty-four thousand of Pompey^s men 
hud down their arms and enlisted in Cesar's army. 

3. Pompey lost all presence of mind as soon as he saw his troops 
give way. He took to flight, and rode with about thirty followers to 
the gates of Larissa, but would not enter the town, lest the inhabitants 
should incur the anger of Cesar. He then proceeded to the vale of 
fempe, and at the mouth of the Peneus, got on board a merchant 
/essel which he found lying there. 

> 4. Thence he sailed to the mouth of the Strymon, and having 
jbtained some money from his friends at Amphipolis, proceeded to 
the island of Lesbos. Here he took on board his wife Cornelia, and 
nis son Sextus, and collecting a few vessels he sailed to Cilicia, and 
thence to Cyprus. 

5. It is said that he consulted with his friends whether he should 
seek a refuge with the king of Parthia, or king Juba in Africa, or 
the young king of Egypt, whose father had been restored to the 
throne through his influence some years before. The last was 
decided on, and Pompey sailed for Egypt. 

6. Arriving at Pelusium, he learnt that the young king was at 
that place with an anny, being engaged in a war with his sister 
Cleopatra, whom their father had made joint heir of the throne. 
Pompey sent to request his protection. The king's ministers, either 
fearing Pompey's designs, or despising his fallen fortunes, resolved 
on his death. 

7. They sent Achillas, a captain of the guard, and Septimius, who 
had been a Roman centurion, with some others, in a small boi.t, tc 
invito him to land. He was requested to come into the boat, as tht 



C. — 1. What was the behavior of Caasar on his victory ? 2. How did he treat the 

ranquished? 3 What was Pompey 's behavior? 4. To what places did he fleet 

To which country did he last proceed? 6. What happened on hin arrival in ECypi> 
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shoTO was too shdilow for a ship to approach it. Hi oonsenUMl, and 
embracing Cornelia, he entered the boat repeating the lines from 
Sophocles : 

** He who unto a prince's hoase repairs, 
Becomes his slave though he go thither free !" 

8. They rowed toward the shore for some time in sileiice. At 
len^h Pompey, turning to Septimius, said, '* If I mistake not, you 
and I have been fellow-soldiers." The latter merely nodded, and 
Pompey began to read over a speech which he had wntten in Greek, 
to pronounce before the king. 

9. The boat approached the shore, but as Pompey rose from his 
seat to land, Septimius stabbed him in the back. Achillas and the 
others then struck him, and Pompey, seeing death inoitable, drew his 
mantle over his face, fell, and expired. His head was then cut off, and 
the body cast upon the be-ach, where it lay till two of his friends burnt 
it on a pyre composed of the wreck of a fishing-boat. 

10. Such was the end of Pompey the Great, a man of commanding 
talents, whose priyate morals were remarkably pure, and whose 
character was highly amiable. With these virtues, he was vain and 
ambitious, and couldf not brook a rival. 

1 1. He was a better man than his antagonist, yet Cesar was better 
fitted for empire, as Pompey had not his nval's energy to restrain the 
violence of his followers. Cicero feared with good reason that Poih- 
pey's victory in the great struggle would have been more sanguinary 
than that of Cesar. 



CHAPTER CI. 
Triumph of Casar, 

1. The news of Pompey 's death occasioned a fresh division among 
his friends. Many, who were personally attached to him, and who 
held out, in hopes of seeing him again at their head, determined to 
have recourse to the conqueror's clemency. Cornelia returned to 
Italy, well knowing she had nothing to apprehend from Cesar. 

2. Cato, with Porapey*s two sons, marched to join the king of 
Numidia. Cesar, immediately afler the victory at Pharsalia, began a 
close pursuit of Pompey, aod did not hear of his death till his arrival 
at Alexandria, when messengers from the Egyptian king brought 
him the head and sisnet-ring of Pompey. He turned with disgust 
from these relics, and ordered the head of his unfortunate rival to be 
intorred with due honor. 

3. To show his disapprobation of Egyptian treachery, Cesar 
caused a teinple to be erected near Pompey's tomb, dedicated to 

T. Who were employed to murder him f 8, 9. Deecribe this acu 10, 1 1. What was the 
eharacter of Pompey ? 

CL— 1. What waa the consequence of Pompey's death? 2. What of Catot Of 
^^Mtf oa bis arrival in Egypt? 3. Of Pompey's tomb? Of Cleopatra? 4. Of 
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Nemeris, the avenging power of cruel deeds. His next task was to 
arrange the disputed succession of the crown ; but, seduced by the 
charms of the princess Cleopatra, he showed an undue preference foi 
her interests, and thus induced the partisans of the young king 
Ptolemy to take up arms. 



Cleopatra receiving Casar. 

4. As Caesar had brought only a small body of men with him ic 
Alexandria, he was exposed to great danger by this sudden burst ot 
insurrection. A fierce battle was fought in the city. Csesar set fire 
to the Egyptian fleet, but unfortunately the flames extended to the 
celebrated public library, which had been formed by the literary taste 
and munificence of the Egyptian kings. The greater part of this 
magnificent collection of Ae most valuable works of ancient times 
fell a prey to the flames. 

5. After the struggle had been protracted for some time, Capsar 
received reinforcements from Syria, which enabled him to triumph 
over his enemies. From Egypt, he marched against Phamaces, the 
son of the great Mithridates, and subdued him so easily that he 
described the campaign in a letter to the senate, comprised in three 
words, " Veni, vidij vid,'*^ " I came, I saw, I conquered." 

6. Having thus composed the affairs of the east, he departed foi 
Rome. He found the afifairs of the city in the greatest confusioiii 
caused by the quarrels between Antony and Dolal^lla. Csesar with 
difficulty reconciled them, and then applied himself to the war in 
Africa against Cato and the sons of Pompey. 

7. On his arrival in Africa, Csesar found his enemies much more 
formidable than he had exjpected. But at length he forced them to a 
decided engagement at Thapsus, where they were defeated with a 

Caesar's danger at Alexandria ? Of the pu.'illc library ? 5 Of the war with Phamacwl 
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S«i0s of ten thousand men. Leaving a strong body to besiege the 
place, he next advanced to Utica, which was garrisoned by the cele- 
brated Cato the Younger, whose hostility to Cssar was inflexible 

8. Cato had formed a little senate or council of throe hundred of 
the Roman traders who resided in the place. When the news of the 
defeat at Thapsus arrived, he assembled this body and tried no inspire 
them with courage and resolution ; but finding them disposed to throw 
themselves on the clemency of Cssar, he gave up all hopes of defend- 
ing the town. 

9. A body of cavalry, fleeing from the defeat of Thapsus, arriving 
at this Juncture, Cato went out to attempt to engage them to stay, 
but during his absence the council met and determined on a surrender. 
Cato then prepared for suicide. He arranged his accounts, and com 
mended his children to the care of a friend. 

10. In the evening he bathed and supped as usual with his family, 
discussing ])hilosophical questions. After supper he took a walk, 
and then retired to his chamber, where he read over Plato's dialogue 
on tlie immortality of the soul. Afler this he lay down and slept 
soundly for a few hours. Towards morning he rose and stabbed 
himself with his sword. 

11. The sound of his fall being heard, his friends ran into the 
room, and a surgeon attempted to bind up his wound. But he thrust 
them from him, tore open his own bowels, and expired. The war in 
Africa was finished by the death of Cato, and Cesar, having givdn 
orders for the re-building of Carthage, returned to Rome. 



71 

CHAPTER CIL 
Dictatorship of CcBsar, 

1. On the arrival of Caesar in Rome, honors of every kind were 
decreed to him by the obsequious senate. They had already ordered 
a thanksgiving of forty days, for his African victory, granted him the 
dictatorship for ten years, and decreed that his chariot should be 
placed on the capitol opposite the image of Jupiter, with the statue 
of the dictator standing on a brazen globe, bearing the inscription, 
" Ct£sar the Detrngod^ 

2. Having addressed the senate and the people, assuring them of 
his clemency and regard for the republic, he prepared to celebrate 
his triumphs for his various conquests. Four of^ these took place 
within one month, the first being for Gaul, the second for Egypt, the 
third for Pontus, and the fourth for Numidia. 

3. The first triumph was the most splendid, but as the procession 
approached the capitol the axle of the triumphal car broke, and 
Ciesar was obliged to mount another, which occasioned much delay 

I. Of Caesar's return to Rome f 7. What success had Caesar in Africa f 8, 9. What oi' 
Uto at Utica ? 10, 1 1. Describe the death of Cato. 
CII —1. What honors d':! the Romans confer on Caesar? 2, ?, 4. How did CaDanr 
12* 
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!n the seooiw; triumph were seen pictures of battles, the pharia 
of Alexandria .n fire, &c. 



Julius Cccsar. 

4. The third displayed a tablet with the words " Veni, Vidi, 
Vici!" The golden crowns borne in triumph were two thousand 
sight hundred and twenty-two in number. Caesar feasted the people 
of Rome at twenty-two thousand tables placed in the streets, and to 
a hundred and fifty thousand citizens he gave ten pecks of corn , ten 
pounds of oil, and four hundred sesterces apiece. As he returned 
home from the banquet, Ughts were borne on each side of him by 
forty elephants. 

5. After this he entertamed the people with all sorts of games 
sham-fights, chariot and horse-races, huntings of wild beasts, &c 
His veteran soldiers he rewarded with twenty-four thousand sesterces 
to each private, forty-eight thousand to each centurion, and ninety-six 
thousand to each tribune. Besides this pay, they all received dona- 
tions of land. 

6. CsRsar now turned (is thoughts to legislation. He confined'the 
judicial power to the senators and knights ; he sent eighty thousand 
citizens away as colonists, and ordered that no freeman between 

telebrate his triumphs? 5. How ilid he ei leriain ihe people and reward the sol^Uers^ 
6, 7. What were his legislative acts? 
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twen^ and for*- yeans of age should remain moTe than three yean 
oat of Italy. 

*} . He granted the freedom of thd city to all physicians and pro- 
fessors of the liberal arts. To perpetuate his power, he reserved to 
himself the appointment of one half of those who were to be elected 
to offices in the state ; and at the approach of the elections he always 
sigrnified to the people what persons he would have chosen for the 
remaining places. 



CHAPTER cm. 
Conspiracy against Ceesar, 

1. But all the genius of Cesar, and all the wisdom and clemency 
which marked his exercise of power, could not compensate in the 
minds of his countrymen for the crime of elevating himself on the 
ruins of the republic. 

2. It was also rumored that he designed to assume the title of 
king, and although he already possessed the full authority of a mon- 
arch, yet the name was insufferably odious to the Romans. Whether 
he ever designed to invest himself with that empty honor, must for- 
ever remain a secret. 

3. Mark Antony, at the feast of Lupercalia, ventured to perform 
the ceremony of offering him a crown in the full presence of the 
Roman people. It is supposed that this was done by Caesar's insti- 
gation ; but the murmurs of the multitude compelled him to refuse 
the emblem of regality. 

4. The belief that Csesar was aiming at a throne, however, could 
not be removed from the minds of great numbers of people, and at 
length a conspiracy was formed for his destruction. No less than 
sixty of the senators were implicated in it, and the greater part of 
them were among Cssar's adherents during the struggle with Pom- 

pey. 

5. At the head of the conspiracy were Brutus and Cassius. The 
former made it his chief glory to boast of being descended from that 
Brutus who first gave liberty to Rome. The love of freedom seemed 
to have been transmitted to him with the blood of his ancestors. But 
though he detested tyranny, he could not forbear feeling a persona) 
attachment to Caesar, from whom he had received distinguished 
favors. 

6. The conspirators resolved to put their plot in execution in the 
senate-house, on the ides of Bf arch. The augurs had foretold that 
this day would be fatal to Cesar. His wife, Cdphumia, dreamed, on 
the rifht previous, that she saw him assassinated. These omens 
affiaeted him in such a manner that he was inclined to defer going to 

cm — 1. How did the Romans feel respecting Ceraar's elevation 7 2. What rumor 
was current respecting him? 3. What of Mark Antony at the Lupercalia 7 4. What 
9f the conspiracy against Casaar ? 6. Who were at the head of it ? 6. What of the idee 
of March ? Of omens? 7. What happened as Ceasar was gohig to the senate-house 9 
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the senate on that day ; but one of the conspirators, who called npn 
him in the morning, represented to him the absurdity of his staying 
at home because his wife had unlucky dreams. 

7. Cesar was therefore persuaded to go, and the conspiracy wa« 
▼ery near being detected. As he passed through th& streets, a slave, 
who was in possession of the secret, attempted to come near him and 
give information, but was prevented by the crowd. 



CHAPTER CIV. 
Assassination of CcBsar, 



1. Artemidorus, a Greek philosopher, who had discovered the 
whole plot, put a paper into the hand of Csesar, containing an account 
of it ; but the latter, imagining it to be a common matter of busine99« 
gave it, with other papers, to a secretary, without reading it, as was 
his custom. 

2. Having at length entered the senate-house, where the conspira- 
tors were prepared to receive him, he met one Spurina, an augur, 
who had foretold his danger. " Well," said Cwsar, with a smile, 
" the ides of March are come." " True," replied the augur, " but 
they are not yet past." 

3. As soon as Caesar had taken his place, the conspirators ap- 
proached under pretence of saluting him. One of them, Cimber. 
in a suppliant posture, pretended to sue for the pardon of his brother, 

CIV. — 1. What of Artemidorus ? 2. Of Spurina? 3 4. IVwcribe the death •/ > 
MX. 6, 6. What of his cliaracter and exploits 1 
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who liftd been banished by the dictator. The others seconded him 
vrith great zeal. Cimber, pretending uncommon earnestness, took 
hold of the bottom of Caesar's robe, which prevented him from rising. 

4. This was the signal previously concerted, and all immediately 
nished upon him. Casca, who was behind, stabbed him first in the 
shoulder. Caesar turned upon him, and with his stylus, or steel 
^vritiiig rod, wounded him in the arm. Thrusts were now aimed at 
the dictator on all sides ; he defended himself with great vi?or, rush- 
ing upon his assailants, and throwing dowii such as opposed him, tili 
he saw Brutus among the conspirators. From that moment he made 
no attempt to save himself, but exclaiming, *' And thou too, Brutus ! " 
he sunk down at the base of Pompey's statue, pierced by twenty- 
three wounds. 

5. Thus perished, in his fifty-sixth year, B. C. 44, Julius Caesar, 
the greatest man in all Roman history. As a general, a statesman, 
an orator, and a man of taste, he is equally the object of admiration. 
He vras free from vanity, clement and generous. But he was also 
insatiably ambitious; and though not wantonly cruel, as no really 
great man can be, he could shed torrents of blood to gain a favorite 
object. 

6. Though he enforced the laws when he held the supreme power, 
he trampled upon them without scruple when they stood in his way. 
According to the old Valerian law of Rome, Caesar was legally put 
to death ; yet the consequences of this act were most pernicious to 
the Roman people. 



CHAPTER CV. 
Mark Antony. 

1. Thb conspirators had no sooner accomplished their work, than 
Brutus, brandishing his bloody dagger, congratulated the senate, and 
Cicero in particular, on the recovery of Roman liberty. But the 
senators, seized with fear and astonishment, rushed out of the capitol 
and hid themselves in their houses. 

2. Caesar's friends had now an opportunity for gratifying their 
bmbition under the pretence of promoting justice. Mark Antony, 
one of these, distinguished himself above all others. He was a man 
of moderate abilities, disgraced by habits of vice, and only ambitious 
of power because it gave a wider ranffe to his immoralities. He was, 
however, skilled in war, to which he had been trained from his youth. 

3. Antony was consul for this year, and in conjunction with Ijcpi- 
dus, a person, like himself, fond of commotions and intrigues, he 
planned a scheme for seizing upon the chief authority. In pursuance 
of this design, Lepidus took possession of the forum with a chosen 
band of solders. The next step was to obtain possession of Caesar's 
papers and money. 

4. The senate was then convened to pronounce whether Caesar had 

CV. — 1. What was the behavior of Brutus ? Of the aenatora ? 2. Of M. Antony 
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been a legal magistrate or a tyrannical usurper. This wa» an em- 
barrassing question. Many of the senators had received aU theii 
offices from Cesar, and had acquired large fortunes by serving him * 
to vote him an usurper, therefore, would endanger their property ; yet 
to vote him innocent might endanger the stite. 



Mark Antony 

5. In this dilemma they attempted to reconcile the two oontradi» 
tory opinions ; they sanctioned all the acts of Caesar, and yet granted 
a pardon to his assassins. This decree was far from satisfying An- 
tony, as it granted security to a number of men who were the avoMred 
enemies of tyranny, and who, he foresaw, would be active in oppoa^ 
ing his schemes of restoring absolute power. 

6 Seeing, therefore, that the senate had ratified all Caeoar's acts, 
without distinction, he formed a plan for making him rule after his 
death. Having obtained possession of the dictator's account books 
and papers, he bribed his secretary to insert in them wh\t«\'*ir he 
tliought proper. By this scheme large sums of Caesar's moii«»y vcre 
distributed in a manner favorable to Antony's designs. 

3 What was done by Antony and Lepidiis 7 4. By the senate 7 6. Howdid.h.«|^w 
Antony? 6. How did Antony distribute Caesar's money ? 
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CHAPTER CV!. 
Funeral of Cassar, 



Antony addressing the People on the Death of Casar. 

1 Antony obtained a decree for the performance of Caesar's fu- 
•end obsequies. The body was carried into the forum with the 
utmost solemnity, and Antony, who had charged himself with these 
fast duties of friendship, began to .work upon the passions of the 
people by artful appeals to their private in crests. 

9. He first read to them Caesar's will, In which he made Octavius, 
his sister's grandson, his heir, permitting him to take the name of 
Caesar, with three fourths of his private fortune. To the people of 
Rome were left the gardens which he possessed on the other side of 
the Tiber, and to every citizen three hundred sesterces, or about 
eleven dollars and a quarter. 

3. After reading the will, Antony unfolded Caesar's bloody rol)e, 
pierced by the daggers of the conspirators, and pointed out the num- 
ber of stabs in it. He also displayed a waxen image, representing 
the body of Cassar, all covered with wounds. The people, excited 
by these artftil tricks, could no longer restrain their indignation against 
the conspirators. 

4. They stormed the senate-house, tore up the benches to make a 
funeral pile for Caesar's body, and ran with flaming brands to set fire 
to the houses of Brutus, Cassius, and their associates. These per 
sons, however, being well guarded, repulsed the attacks of the popu- 
lace with no great difficulty ; but perceiving that they were no longer 
«afe in Rome, they withdrew from the city. 

CVI. — 1. Who undertook the funeral of CiBsar? 2. What of Ctesar's will ? 3. 4. How 
••re the people excited by Antony ? What of Brutus and Cassius 7 6. How did Anu» 
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6. Antony, having thus aocomplisbed his fint pnrpoee, procoedeo 
in his main desi^ with the same cunning. He put on an appca^ 
ance of moderation, and affected an anxiety to procure an act of am 
nesty. But having been joined by Octavius, he threw off the mask, 
and proposed extraordinary honors to the memory of Caesar, with s 
religious supphcation to him as a divinity. 

6. Brutus and Cassius at length discovered that Antony meditated 
nothing but war, and that their cause was daily growing more des- 
perate ; they therefore left Italy, and sought refuge in the East. 

7. Octavius, becoming jealous of Antony^oined the party of the 
senate, and Antony, retiring into Cisalpine Uaul, levied an army of 
veterans. The senate decuixed him a public enemy, and sent an 
army against him, uider the consuls Hirtius and Pansa. A battle 
took plaoe near Modena; both the consuls were lolled, but their 
army was victorious, and Antony fled to Lepidus, in Spain. 



CHAPTER CVII. 

The Second Triumvirate, 

1. Octavius, who was now at the head of the army, opened a 
negotiation with Lepidus and Antony, and these three conspirators 
against the liberties of Rome held a meeting on a little island in one 
of the branches of the Po. Here, in a conference of three days, a 
partition of the whole Roman world was made, the fate of thousands 
of people was determined, and these remorseless conspirators gave 
up their best friends to be butchered. 

2. Lepidus abandoned his brother to the vengeance of his colleague. 
Antony sacrificed his uncle, and Octavius, to his eternal disgrace, 
permitted Cicero to be murdered. Thus was formed the Second 
Triumvirate, who agreed to hold the supreme authority among them 
for five years. To Antony was assigned Gaul ; to Lepidus, Spain ; 
and to Octavius, Africa and the islands of the Mediterranean. 

3. It was agreed that Italy and the eastern provinces should re- 
main in common till all the enpmies of the Triumvirate were subdued. 
This bloody work was immediately commenced, and the noblest citi- 
zens of Rome were sacrificed to the political hatred and base ambi- 
tion of the triumvirs. 

4. The most illustrious of the victims was Cicero, whose severe 
and eloquent invectives against Antony had procured him the relent- 
less hatrod of that abandoned person. A band of assassins, headed 
by a tribune whose life Cicero had saved, by defending him in a cap- 
ital trial, was sent in pursuit of him. He was overtaken near the 
sea-coast, on the road between Rome and Naples, and murdered -^n 
the spot. 

ny mask bis designs ? 6. To what quarter did Brutus and Cassius flee 7 7. What of 
Octavius ? Of Antony and the senate 7 

CVII. — i. Wliat conspiracy Vaa formed by Octavius, Lepidus, and Antonr? 2. What 
friends did the conspirators sacrifice ? How did the Triumvirs divide their Dowert 
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6. Id the mean time Brutus an4 Cassius had persuaded the Roman 
students at Athens to declare for the cause of freedom. The former 
raised a powerful army in Macedonia ; the latter went to Sjnria, where 
he was equally successful. Both armies then united at Smyrna, and 
the sight of such a formidable force began to revive the spirits of the 
Roman patriots. 

6. They first marched against the Rhodians and the Lycians, who 
had refused their usual contributions to Rome. After having reduced 
thete people to submission, Brutus and Cassius met again at Sardis, 
where they resolved to hold a private conference. They therefore 
shut themselves up in a room together, giving orders that no other 
person should be admitted. 

7. Brutus began by reproaching Cassius for selling offices for 
money, and overtaxing the tributary states. Cassius repelled the 
imputation of avarice with bitterness, as he knew it to be groundless. 
The debate grew warm, till from loud speaking they burst into tears. 

8. Their friends, who were standing at the door, overheard the 
increasing vehemence of their voices, and began to tremble for the 
consequences, till one of them, named Favonius, who valued himself 
upon a cynicad boldness that knew no restraint, entering the room with 
a jest, csdmed their animosity. 



CHAPTER CVm, 
Brutus wild Cassius. 

1. After the interview between these two leaders, Cassius invited 
Brutus to an entertainment, where freedom and cheerfulness for a 
while took the place of political cares and anxieties. It was believed 
that Brutus, on retiring to his tent from this feast, saw a spectre 
which predicted to him his future fate. 

2. In the dead of the night, as the story is told by Plutarch, when 
the whole camp was perfectly quiet, Brutus, having waked from a 
short sleep, was engaged, according to his usual custom, in reading 
by the light of a lamp. On a sudden, he thought he heard a noise 
as if somebody was entering the tent. 

3. Looking toward the door, he perceived it open, and a gigantic 
figure of firishtful aspect standing before him. A fter a few moments 
of silence, during which the spectre gazed at him with a stem look, 
Brutus asked, " Art thou a demon or a mortal, and why comest thou 
to me?" " I am thy evil genius, Brutus," answered the spectre; 
•Mhou shalt see me again at Philippi." "Well, then," returned 
Brutus, coolly, " we shall meet again." 

4. Upon this the phantom disappeared, and Brutus, calling to his 
servants, asked if they had seen an)rthing. They answered in the 
Degaiive, and he resumed liis studies. Struck with the extraor- 

3. What was the character of the war which followed 7 4. What was the file of Cicero 1 
». What of Brutus ani Cassius in the east ? 6, 7, 8. Of their quarrel at Saniis ) 
rvm. - 1^5. Helate the story of the apparition of tlie evil genius of Brutus. 6. What 
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ilinary character of th j adTenture, he meiitiuned ii to Caariua, whn 
McriMd it to an imagination disordered by watching and anxiety. 



Brutus. 

5. Such is the story of firutus' evil genius, as it was current in 
Plutarch's time. The facts, whatever they might have been, were 
doubtless much embellished by popular rumor before they reached the 
hands of the biographer. 

6. The triumvirs, in the mean time, having taken vengeance on 
their enemies in Italy, raised a formidable army, of which Antony 
and Octavius took the command. They passed over into Greece. 
Brutus and Cassius advanced to meet them by the w^ay of Thrace. 
The Roman world regarded the approaching armies in breathless sus- 
pense. The command of the republic depended on the fate of a 
single battle. 

7. From victory on the one side, they expected freedom ; on the 
other, a sovereign with absolute authority. Brutus was the only man 
who looked upon these great events with calmness. Indifferent as to 
success, and satisfied with having done his duty, he said to one of his 
triends, ** If I am victorious, I shall restore liberty to my country; if 
not, by dying I shall myself be delivered from slavery ; my condition 
is fixed ; I run no hazards.'' 

4ip|is were taken by the triumvln? 7. What uf the calmness of o.utus? 8. Whtt 
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8 The republican army consisted of eighty thousand foot and 
tw^enty thous&nd horse, that of the triumvirs amounted to a hundred 
thousand foot and thirteen thousand horse. They met on tlie plains 
of Philippi, in Macedonia, B. C. 42. Cassius desired to be informed 
how Brutus intended to act in case they should be unsuccessful. 

9. To this Brutus replied, "Formerly, in my writings, I condemned 
the death of Cato, and maintained that to avoid calamities by suicide 
is an insolent attempt against Heaven which sends them. But I have 
since altered my opinion. 1 have given up my life to my cfountry, 
and I think I have a right t-o my own w^ay of ending it. I am 
resolved, therefore, to exchange a miserable being here for a better 
hereafter, should fortune turn against me." 

10. Cassius, at this answer, embraced him, saying, *' My friend, 
now we may venture to face the enemy, for either we shall be con 
querors or we shall have no cause to fear those that are sc." 



CHAPTER CIX. 

Battle of Philippi. 

1 . The battle now began. Antony took the sole command of the 
tihimvirate army, as Octavius was sick, or pretended to be so ; his 
courage, indeed, never was apparent in the hour of battle. Antony 
made a furious attack upon the lines of Cassius, and Brutus on the 
other hand assaulted the forces which should have been commanded 
by Octavius. 

2. Brutus penetrated as far as the enemy's camp, routed and dis- 
persed the ranks opposed to him. But while his troops were aban- 
doning themselves to plunder, the lines of Cassius were forced, and 
his cavalry put to flight. This unfortunate commander made every 
possible effort to raUy his infantry, stopping those who fled, and 
seizing the standards with his own hand. 

3. But his valor was insufficient to inspire the timorous fugitives 
with courage, and at length, despairing* of success, he retired to his 
tent, where he was shortly afterwards found dead. Th^ general 
opinion was that he had committed suicide ; but as his head was Ibund 
tsevered from his body, many, with greater probability, believed that 
he was treacherously murdered by his freedman Pindarus. 

4. Brutus, now sole general, assembled the dispersed troops of 
Cassius, and animated them with fresh hopes of victory. His object 
^as to starve the enemy, who were now in extreme want of provis 
ions, in consequence of the loss of their fleet. But his opinion was 
OTemiled by his army, who grew every day more confident of their 
strength, and more arrogant toward their general. 

ware the forces of the contending armies? Where did they meet? 9, 10. How did 
Brutus and Canius behave on the eve of the tattle? 

CDL — l. How did the battle of Philippi degin? 2. What disaster happened to 
CbniiM? 3. What was his fate? 4. What was the conduct of Bruius ? 6. What took 
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5. At last, after a respite of twenty days, Brutos was compelled to 
try the fate of another battle. BoUi armies were drawn out, and 
they remained a Ions* while in sight of each other, without ofl^ring tP 
engage. It was belieTed that Srutus himself had lost much of his 
ardor, by having seen again, or fancying that he saw, the spectre, 
durinff the preceding night. 

6. llowover, he encouraged his men, and gave the signal for battle 
As usual, he had the advantage where he commanded in person, bear « 
ing down the enemy at the head of his infantry, and making grea. 
slaughter. But t!ie troops which had belonged to Cassius were 
seiz^ with a panic, and communicating their terror to the rest, caused 
the whole army to give way. 

7. Brutus, sjrrounded by the most valiant of his oflicers, fought 
for a long time with amazing valor. The son of Cato and the brother 
of Cassius fell fighting by his side. At last he was obliged to jrield 
to superior numl^rs, and fled. 

8. The triumvirs, confident of victory, had given orders that Brutus 
should by no means be suffered to escape ; but Lucilius, his friend, 
resolved to deliver him from danger at the expense of his own life. 
Seeing a party of Thracian horse closely pursuing Brutus, he boldly 
threw himself in their way, telling them he was Brutus. 

9. The Thracians immediately took him prisoner, and sent word 
of their capture to Antony, who immediately hastened to meet his 
illustrious prisoner, that he might insult his misfortunes. The ardoi 
of the pursuit having been abated by this stratagem, Brutus escaped 
from his enemies, with a number of his most faithful followers. 

10. Tlie night coming on, he sat down under the shelter of a rock. 
Afler sitting a while to take breath, he repeated a line from Eurip- 
ides, containing a wish to the gods that guilt should not pass in tliis 
life without punishment. To this he added another from the same 
poet : " O virtue ! I have worshipped thee as a real good ; but thou 
art an empty name, and the slave of .fortune !" 

11. He then called to mind with great tenderness those whom he 
had seen perish in battle. He sent out one of his friends to gain 
information of those who remained ; but this person never returned, 
being killed by a party of the enemy's horse. 

12. Brutus, judging rightly of his fate, now resolved to die like- 
wise, and entreated those who stood round him to give him their last 
assistance ; but they all refused to render him so melancholy a service. 
He then withdrew aside with his friend Strato, requesting him to 
perform the last office of friendship. 

13. Upon his refusal, he ordered one of his slaves to execute what 
he so ardently desired. At this Strato cried out that it should never 
be said that Brutus, in his last extremity, stood in need of a slave for 
want of a friend. Turning his head aside with these words, he pre- 
sented the point of his sword. Brutus threw himself upon it, and 
immediately expired. 

gace at the end of twenty days ? 6. What of the second battle? 7. Of the defeat of 
rutus? 8, 9. By what stratagem did Brutus escape? 10— la Describe the death o' 
Brutus. 
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CHAPTER ex. 

A'fUony and Cleopatra, 

1 . The last hojpes of Roman liberty expired with Bratus. The 
^triumvirs made a cruel use of their victory, putting to death theii 

political opponents without merc]^. The men of the first rank m 
Rome either fell by the hands of hired assassins, cr killed themselves 
to avoid the insults of those who were about to murder them. 

2. A senator and his son were ordered to cast lots for their lives, 
but both refused. The father voluntarily gave himself up to the 
executioner, and the son stabbed himself before his face. Another 
begged the favor of the rites of burial after his death, to which Octa- 
vius replied ths^t he would soon find a grave in the vultures that 
would devour him. 

3. The head of Brutus was sent to Rome, and thrown at the foot 
of Caesar's statue. His ashes were claimed by his wife, Portia, the 
daughter of Cato, who, following the example of her father and 
husband, killed herself by swallowing coals of fire. 

4. The power of the triumvirs being now established on the ruins 
of the commonwealth, they began to think of enjoying the homage 
of the people whom they had subjected . Antony went to Greece to 
receive the flattery of the refined Athenians. He spent some time at 
Athens, conversing with the philosophers and attending at their dis- 
putations. 

5. Thence he passed into Asia, where all the monarchs of the 
east who acknowledged the Roman power came to pay him. obei- 
sance, while the fairest princesses strove to gain his favor by the value 
of their presents or the allurements of their beauty. 

6. In this manner he proceeded from kingdbni to kingdom, attended 
by a succession of sovereigns, exacting contributions, distributing 
favors, and giving away crowns with capricious insolence. He 
bestowed the kingdom of Cappadocia upon Sysenes, because he 
admired the beauty of his mother. . He settled Herod in the king- 
dom of Judea. 

7. Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, surpassed all f merb in the arts by 
» which she sought to inveigle Antony. It ha.>p»?ried liiai "^erapion, 

her governor in Cyprus, had furnished assistar. *- u) ( -assiu^ A ntony 
summoned her to answer for his conduct, and slie readily csoniplied, 
confiding in her powers of fascination. 

8. Antony was at Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, when Cleopatra 
resolved to attend his court in person. She sailed down ibe nver 
Cydnus- to meet him, with the most sumptuous pageantry. The 
stern of her galley was covered with gold, its sails were of pur|)ie 
silk, the oars silver, and the rowers kept time to the sound of flutes 
and cymbals. 

OX. — 1, 2. How did the triumvirs use their yictory 7 3. What of Brutus' head and 
Mlies? Of his wife t 4. What of Antony in Greece? 5, 6. In Asia, &c. f 7. Wh;U 
•f Geo jatra? 8. 9. Describe her state on the Cydnus. 
13* 
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9. Cleopatra exhibited herself reclining en a couch spanffled with 
•tars of gold, and such other ornaments as poets and painters usually 
ascribe to Venus. On each side were boys like Cupids, fanning hei 
by turns, while beautiful nymphs, dressed like Nereids and Graces, 
were placed at proper distances around her. The incense burning on 
board her galley perfumed the banks of the river as she passed, while 
crowds of people gazed upon the spectacle with delight and admiia- 



CHAPTER CXI. 

Rome under (he Trivmvirs. 
if 

1. Antony soon became captivated with her beauty, and found 
himself unable to defend his heart against that passion which proved 
the cause of his future niisfortunrs. When Cleopatra had thus 
secured her power, she set out on her return to Egjrpt, and Antony, 
abandoning every other object, hastened after her. In that country 
he gave himself up to all those indulgences to which his vicious heart 
was inclined, and for which he found ample means among the luxu- 
rious inhabitants of Alexandria. 

3. While Antony was thus wasting his time in Egypt, Octavius, 
who undertook to lead back the veteran troops and settle them in 
Italy, was busily employed in providing for their subsistence. He 
had promised them lands at home as a recompense for their past 
services, but they could not receive their grants without expelling the 
original owners. 

3. In consequence of this, multitudes of women, with children in 
their arms, whose tender years and innocence excited universal com- 
passion, daily filled the streets and temples with their lamentations. 
Crowds of husbandmen and shepherds came to petition the conqueror 
to spare their property. 

4. Among this number was Virgil the poet, to whom mankind 
uNve more obligations than to a thousand conquerors. In humble 
terms he begged permission to retain his patrimonial farm. Virgil 
obtained his request, but his neighbors, the unfortunate countrymen 
of Mantua and Cremona, were turned out of their possessions without 
ceremony. 

5. Italy and Rome now suffered great misery. The insolent 
»»oldiery plundered at will, while Sextus Pompejr, the enemy of the 
triumvirs, being master of the sea, cut off all foreign intercourse, and 
prevented the importation of the usual supplies of com. To these 
woes were soon added another civil war. 

6. Lucius, the brother, and Fulvia, the wife, of Antony, raised a 
faction against Octavius, respecting the division of the lands. The 

CXI. — 1. How was Antony enslavod by Cleopatra? 2. What of Ocuivius in Italy I 
8. What distress was caused by him ; 4. What of Virgil 7 5. What was the condittop 
•^ Italy ? 6. What of Lucius and Fulvia ? 
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diaseoBioii soon led to hostilities. Ludus put himself at the head of 
a body of forces ; bat Octavius, having a superior force, hemmed him 
in between two armies, and compeUed him to retreat to Penisia, 
where he was starved into a surrender. On this occasion Octavius 
behaved with great cruelty ; ho caused three hundred of the senators 
of Perusia to be sacrificed on an altar erected to the memory of Julias 



CHAPTER CXIl. 
Octavius and Antony. 

1. Antony, hearing of his brother^s overthrow, left Egypt and 
hastened homeward. At Athens he met his wife, whom he blamed 
for bavinor stirred up the late disorders, and treated with great con- 
tempt. Leaving her upon her death-bed, he crossed over to Italy, 
and met the army of Octavius at Brundusium. 

2. A sanguinary conflict was expected ; but a negotiation was 
opened between the two generals, and a treaty followed. All ofiences 
and afironts were mutually forgiven^ and, to cement the union, a mar- 
riage was concluded between Antony and Octavia, the sister of Octa- 
vius. A new division of the empire was then made, — the west was 
assigned to Octavius, the east to Antony, and Africa to Lepidus. 

3. An agreement was also made with Sextus Pompey, by which 
he was permitted to retain all the islands in his possession, togethei 
with Peloponnesus. But the mutual jealousies of the triumvirs ren- 
dered peace of short duration. Octsivius expelled Pompey from 
Sicily, and compelled him to seek refuge in the east, where he was 
put to death by one of Antony's lieutenants. 

4. He also deprived Lepidus of all his power, and took possession 
of his provinces. The only obstacle that remained in the way of his 
ambition was Antony, whom he resolved to remove at all hazards. 
He began by rendering his character as contemptible as possible in the 
eyes of the Roman people, and in this design he was assisted by the 
follies of Antony himself. 

5. The latter had undertaken an expedition against the Parthians 
with a prodigious army, but was for^ to return, after suffering 
heavy losses. Having degraded himself by this disastrous attempt, 
he plunged into dissipation at Alexandria, and seemed to lose all 
^gard K>r his character in the blandishments of Cleopatra, wno 
ftudied every art to augment his passion and vary his amusements. 

6. Not content with sharing with her all the delights which Egypt 
could afford, Antony was resolved to enlarge his sphere of luxury by 
granting her some of those kingdoms which belonged to the Roman 
dominion. He gave her all Phoenicia, Coilo-Syria and Cypiiis, with 



CXn. — 1. What of Antony and his wife ? 2. How w?re AntonT and OctaTlua recon 
tiled} a What of Sextus Pompov? 4. Of Lepidus f How did Ociavius proceed 
■gainst Antony f 6. What of the Parthians f 6. Wliat did Antony bestow upon Clw 
patra? 7. Howdid the Romans regard this conducts 
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A (rreai part of Ciliei&, Arabia and Jndea. lliese were giAs niucfa 
he bad no right to bestow, but Antony foolishly pretend^ tu grant 
them in imitation of Hercules. 

7. This complication of vice and folly, Antony's debaucheries, and 
his slavery to the caprices of an abandoned woman, completely dis- 
gttsted his friends in Egypt, and many of them, deserting him, carried 
such aoooants of his disgraceful conduct to Rome that he lost all hi« 
partisans in the city, and a decree was passed depriving him of bis 
oflioe of consul. 



CHAPTER CXm. 
Quarrel of OctaviUs and Antony, 

1. OcTAVius reaped his advantage from all these events. Finding 
the Romans sufficiently irritated against Antony, he sent his sister 
Octavia, with the ostensible purpose of reclaiming him, but in reality 
to give a sufficient pretext for coming to an open rupture with his 
rival, as he was confident that she would be dismissed with contempt 
by him. 

2. Antony was at Leucopolis, in Caria, absorbed in his revels with 
the Egyptian queen, when he heard of the approach of his wife. 
This was unwelcome news both to him and Cleopatra. The latter , 
fearing the charms of her rival, studied to convince Antony of tli'j 
strength of her passion by a well-feigned melancholy. 

3. Her artifices, together with the ceaseless flattery and impo^ 
tunity of her partisans, prevailed so far upon Antony's weakness that 
he sent orders for Octavia to return home, without seeing her. This 
insult was completed by the resolution, which he shortly after adopted, 
to make Cleopatra his wife. 

4. In pursuance of this design, on their return to Alexandria, he 
assembled the people in the public theatre, where he caused to be 
erected an alcove of silver, under which were placed two thrones of 
gold, one for himself and the other for the queen. Here he took his 
seat, dressed as Bacchus, while Cleopatra sat beside him, clothed iv 
the ornaments and attributes of Isis, the principal deity of the Egyp 
tians. 

5. On this occasion he proclaimed her queen of all the countries 
which he had formerly bestowed on her, and associated Caesario, her 
&on, by Julius Caesar, as partner in the government. To the two 
children which she had borne to himself, he gave the title of king of 
kings, with very large dominions. To crown his alisurdities, he then 
sent a minute account of his proceedings to the consuls at Rome. 

6. Octavius now made a formal declaration of war against Antony, 
and both sides prepared for a contest which was to give a single mas- 

CXni. — 1. What was done by OcUvlus with his sister ? 2, 3. What ty Antony and 
Cleopatra 1 4,5. What ceremony look place at-AlexandrIa ? 6. What of tin ww 
uetween fDcUviiis and Antony ? 7. What were the forces of the rivals % 
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ler to the whole Roman world. Their armtes were suitable to thi 
greatDess of the object for which they contended. 

7. Antony had the most numerous forces, comprising all the mili- 
tary strength of the east. His army numbered a hundred thousand 
foot and twelve thousand horse, and his fleet amounted to five hun- 
dred ships of war. The forces of Octavius were superior in discipline, 
and equal in strength of cavalry, to tliose of Antony, but the infantry 
comprised but eighty thousand men, and the fleet but two hundred 
and fifty ships ; the lattor, however, were beUer built and manned 
than those of Antony. 



CHAPTER CXIV. 

Battle of Actium, 

1. The rival fleets and armies were at length assembled on the 
opposite shores of the Gulf of Ambracia, in Epirus, near which stood 
the city of Actium. For several months they remained in view of 
each other, without coming to a decisive engagement. At length 
Antony, instigated by Cleopatra, formed the resolution of trusting to 
the success of a naval battle. 

2. He ranged his fleet before the mouth of the gulf, and Octavius, 
or more properly Agiippa, who commanded in his name, drew up his 
ships in opposition. The two land armies on the opposite sides of the 
guu formed themselves as spectators of the conflict, and encouraged 
the fleets, by their shouts, to engage. 

3. The battle began on both sides in an unusual manner. The 
prows of the ships were armed with brazen beaks, with which it was- 
customary to dnve furiously against each other. But Antony's 
vessels, bein^ large, unwieldy, and ill-manned, were incapable of the 
necessary swiftness, while those of Octavius, from the lightness of 
their construction, would not stand the rude encounter. 

4. The struggle, therefore, took the character of a land-fight, the 
ships running alongside each other. The men fought hand to hand 
wid) great araor for a long time, and the success appeared doubtful 
Bat on a sudden Cleopatra turned the fortune of the day. Struck 
with a sudden panic, she tacked about with her Egyptian squadron 
of sixty sail, and fled irom the engagement. 

5. Antony, regardless of his character as a warrior, immediately 
fled after her, abandoning his men, who had so bravely exposed their 
lives in his cause. The battle, notwithstanding, continued till even- 
ing, when Antony's forces were partly subdued by the skill of 
Agrippa, and partly persuaded to submit by the liberal promises of 
Covins. 

6. The army of Antony could not believe in the flight of their gen- 
eral, and held out for a week, in expectation of his returning to join 

CXrV. — I. Where did the rival fleets and armies meet ? 2. How di<l they preiare for 
k«Ue i 3. How did the battle hogin ? 4. What was the conduct of Cleopatra ) 6. W al 
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tliein ; but hetring no tidings of kim, and being deserted by tfaeb 
tllies, they made terms with the conqaeror. 

7. When Cleopatra fled, Antony parsued her in a single sbtp. 
Cominff up with her vessel, he entered it without showing any desire 
lo see her. She was in the stem, and he went to the prow, where 
he remained silent and melancholy. In this nuinner he passed three 
da}s, during which, either from indignation or sliame, he neither saw 
noi spoke to Cleopatra. After this, however, the queen's female 
attendants reconciled them, and they lived in friendly intercourse as 
Oefore. 



CHAPTER CXV. 

Flight of AjUony. 

1. Anton 7, supposing that his army continued faithful to him, 
sent orders to conduct it to Asia. But on his arrival in Egypt, he 
learned that it had joined Octavius ; this so transported lum with 
rage that he was with difficulty restrained from killing himself, 
rieopatra disiilayed more firmness than her lover. Having amassed 
a large quantity of treasure, she formed a project to convey her fleet 
across the Isthmus of Suez into the Red Sea, and escape to some 
distant region beyond the power of Rome. 

2. This scheme was partly carried into effect, and a number of 
vessels were launched in the Red Sea ; but these were attacked and 
burnt by the Arabs, and the queen was compelled to abandon a design 
so full of difficulties. Cleopatra then commenced fortifying £e 
avenues to her kingdom, and making preparations for war; She aJso 
negotiated for foreign assistance from the princes in alliance with 
Antony. 

3. While she was thus employed, Antony exhibited the most 
lamentable weakness. At first he afifected to imitate Timon the 
misanthrope, and shut himself up without either friend or domestic. 
But his natural temper did not allow him to remain long in this state, 
and quitting his cell, he gave himself up to feasting and every kind 
of extravagance. 

4. In the mean time the forces of Octavius advanced on each side 
oi Egypt. Cornelius Gallus took possession of Paretonium, which 
was &e key of the country on the west. Antony hastened with his 
fleet and army to check his progress, but was compelled to retire with 
great loss, relusium, the chief fortress on the eastern side, surren- 
dered to Octavius at the first summons. 

5. Octavius now advanced upon Alexandria. Antony posted his 
troops upon a rising ground near the city, from whence he sent orders 
to his fleet to engage the enemy. He waited to be a spectator of the 

of Antony? 6. What of Antony's armyf 7. What was the conduct of Antony and 
Claouatra in their flight ? 

Civ.— 1. What waa the behavior of Antony In Egypt » What of Cleopatra? 2. 
What of her project to escape ? a What of Antony's weakneaa ? 4— «. Describe thr 
itfiraeioa of Egypt by Octa^us. 
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oumtoat, and at first he had the satisfaction to see his galleys advance 
in good order. But his joy was soon turned into rage when he 
beheld them salute those of Octavius, and, both fleets uniting, sail 
back into the harbor. 

6. At the same moment his cavalry deserted -him. He tried, how- 
ever, to lead on his infantry ; but these were easily vanquished, and 
Antony was compelled to return to the city. Overcome with rage 
and fury, he ran about exclaiming that ** Cleopatra had betrayed him, 
when he had ruined his fortunes for her sake alone." In this suspi- 
cion he was not deceived, for it was by the secret orders of the queen 
that the fleet passed over to the enemy. ^ i 



CHAPTER CXVI. 

Death of Antony, 

1. Cleopatra had for a long time dreaded the effects of Antony's 
jealousy, and had studied the means of securing herself against it. 
I^ear the temple of Isis she had erected a building which was appa- 
rently designed for a sepulchre. To this place she removed her roost 
valuable treasures, covering them with torches, fagots, and other 
combustible materials. 

2. She designed this retreat for a double purpose, to escape from 
the sudden resentment of Antony, and to defend herself from Octavius 
by threatening to burn all her treasure unless he granted her favorable 
terms of capitulation. She now retired to this place, shut the gates, 
and gave oiders to have it reported that she was dead. 

3. The news soon reached Antony, and aroused all his former pas- 
sion for Cleopatra. In a paroxysm of grief he exclaimed, " Miserable 
man that I am ! what is there now worth living for, since all that 
'Tould soothe or soften my cares is departed ? Cleopatra ! our 
separation does not so much afflict me as the disgrace I suflTer in per- 
mitting a woman to instruct me how to die !" 

4. He then called one of his ireedmen, named Eros, whom he had 
engaged by oath to kill him whenever fortune should drive him to 
this last resource. He now commanded him to perform his promise. 
The faithful follower drew his sword as if about to strike the blow, 
when, turning his face, he plunged it into bis own bosom, and dropped 
dead at his master's feet. 

5. Antony paused for a moment over the body of his trusty servant, 
ill admiration of this mark of attachment. Then, snatching up the 
sword, he stabbed himself, and fell backward on a couch. Tho 
wound was mortal, yet the blood stopping, he partly recovered his 
spirits, and entreated those who rushed to his assistance to put an 
end to his life ; but they all fled, seized with astonishment and terror. 

CIVI. — 1. Wbera did Oeopatn secure her treasures f 2. yfhm wna (mi design 1 
i. 4. What of Antony and Eros? 5—8. Describe the death of Anini y. 
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0. Antony remained in this miserable condition tiU he was lufoimed 
tha*« the queen was alive, and wished to have him brought to the 
monument in wliich she had taken shelter. He was accordingly 
carried to that place ; Cleopatra, who was accompanied only by two 
of her women, dared not to open the gate, but from the window 
she Uirew down cords, with which Antony was drawn up. 

7. Bathed in blood, he held out his hands to the queen, and faintly 
endeavored to raise himself from the couch on which he had been 
laid. Cleopatra gave way to sorrow, tore her clothes, beat her 
breast, and kissinff the &tal wound of Antony, called him her hus- 
band, her lord and emperor. Antony entreated her to moderate the 
transports of her grief, and to preserve her life if it could be done with 
honor. 

8. ** As for me,'* said he, *^ lament not my misfortunes, but con- 
gratulate me upon the happiness which I have enjoyed. I have lived 
the greatest and most powerful of men, and though I fall, my &te is 
not ignominious. A Roman myself, it is by a Roman I am at last 
overcome !'* Having said this, he expired. 



CHAPTER CXVII. 
Death of Cleopatra. 

1. Procvleivs now made his appearance, by command of Octavios, 
who had been informed of Antonyms desperate conduct. He was 
sent to try all means of getting Cleopatra mto his power. Octavius 
had a double motive for his solicitude on this occasion. One was to 
prevent her destroying the treasures in the monument, and the other 
was to preserve her person as an ornament to grace his triumph. 

2. The queen, however, was upon her guard, and refused to hold 
intercourse with Proculeius except through the gate, which was well 
secured. At length, by means of a ladder, an entrance was obtained 
through the window, and Cleopatra, finding she was a prisoner, 
attempted to stab herself, but the poniard was wrested from her. 

3. Octavius gave orders to treat her, in every respect, with the 
deference and submission due to her rank. Cleopatra seems to have 
entertained some hope of obtaining the same influence over Octavius 
that she had exercised over Antony, but she found him insensible to 
her charms. 

4. At length she received secret information that within three days 
she was to l^ sent with her children to Rome, to grace the triumph 
of her conqueror. She therefore determined to die ; and first, throw- 
ing herself upon Antony's coffin, she bewailed her captivity, and 
renewed her protestations not to survive him. Having bathed and 

CXVII. — 1 What of Proculeius 7 2. How was Cleopatra taken ? 3. What were hM 
expectations? 4. Whgt of her being carried to Rome Y 5—7. Describe her death, o 
W>.3t followed this everit f 
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Mdered a sumptuous banquet, she attired herself in the most splendid 
manner. 

5. After partaking of the banquet, she commanded a)] except her 
two women to leave the apartment. In the mean time she had con- 
trived to have an asp secretly conveyed to her in a basket of figs, and 
then wrote to Octavius, informing him of her fatal purpose, and 
desiring to be laid in the same tomb with Antony. 

6. Uctavius, on receiving the letter, instantly despatched messen- 
gers, in hopes to check her design, but they arrived too late. Upon 
entering the chamber, they beheld the queen lying dead upon her 
couch, arrayed in her royal robes. Iras, one of her faithful attend- 
ants, was stretched lifeless at the feet of her mistress, and Charmion, 
the other, scarcely alive, was placing the diadem on Cleopatra's 
head. 

7. "Alas!" cried one of the messengers, "is this well done, 
Charmion? '* ** Yes,*' replied she, ** it is well done. Such a death 
is becoming a glorious queen, descended from a race of glorious 
ancestors I" With these words, she fell and expired, 30, B. C. 

8. Egypt was reduced to the condition of a Roman province, and 
the enormous wealth which had been accumulated by the sovereigns 
of that country, was seized by Octavius and transported to Rome, 
where the senate saluted him by the name of Augustus. This title 
was at first only personal, but afterwards it was assumed by the 
Roman emperors on attaining the dignity of the purple. '^) 



CHAPTER CXVIII. 
Estahlishment of the Power of Augustus^ A. D. 30. 

1. The liberty of Rome was now pone forever, and the citizens 
made no further effort to recover their republican constitution. In 
&ct, the political freedom of the people was destroyed at the deatfr 
of the Gracchi ; all the subsequent civil dissensions were contests for 
power between different sections of the oligarchy. 

8. The people, weary of the oppressions of the aristocratic parties, 
gladly sought shelter in the sway of a single master. The ancient 
^irit of the Romans, and those characteristic marks that distinguished 
them from other nations, were now totally lost. 

3. The city was inhabited by a motley population, collected from 
all the quarters of the world, and being thus deficient in just patriotic 
principles, was much better fitted for a monarchy than a republic. 

4. Augustus, as he was now called, became master of the Roman 
world by the overthrow of Antony ; the senate confirmed his eleva- 
tion by conferring upon him unanimously the entire authority of the 
government. The civil and foreign wars now being all at an end, 

CXVIII. — 1 Whttv aow was the state of Roman liberty 7 2. Of the people ) 3. i/f 
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■le temple of Janas was onoe more shut, and Rome enjoyed a peace 
with all mankind. 

5. It is remarkable that during the violent internal dissensions 
which had overthrown the ancient government of Rome, and amid aU 
the bloodshed and devastation of civil war, the state wiis daily grow 
ing more formidable and powerful, and was able to subjugate eveiy 
foreign nation that attempted to oppose it. 

6. Augustus gained the sovereign power by his army, but he 
resolved to govern it by the senate. This body, though greatly fallen 
from its ancient splendor, he knew to be tlie best constituted, and 
most remarkable for wisdom and justice, of all the various orders in 
the Roman commonwealth. 

7. To the senate, therefore, he gave the chief power in the admin- 
istration of his government, while he secured the fidelity of the people 
and the army by donations and acts of favor. By these meios he 
caused the odium of severity to fall upon the senate, while the popu- 
larity of pardon was solely his own. 

8. Thus restoring a certain degree of splendor to the senate, and 
discountenancing corruption, he pretended to reserve to himself a very 
moderate share of authority, to which none could object, namely, the 
power to compel all ranks of the state to do their duty. 

9. This was, in fact, retaining the absolute control of the common- 
wealth in his own hands, but the ignorant people looked upon his 
moderation with astonishment. They believed themselves restored to 
their former freedom, and the senate imagined their ancient power 
reestablished in everything but the tendency to injustice. 

10. It was even said that the Romans, by such a government, lost 
nothing of the happiness which liberty could secure to them and 
were exempt from all the evils which it could occasion. 



CHAPTER CXIX. 
Roman Literature during the Second Period. 

1. We have seen that during the era of the kings nothiiig deserv- 
mg the name of literature existed among the Romans. The same 
may be said of the early ages of the republic. The people were at 
this time too much engrossed by war, and their prevailing taste 
inclined too strongly towards conquest and the extension of their 
power, to allow any considerable leisure or patronage to the arts of 
peace. 

2. Subsequently, however, when the Romans had attained to 
security and opulence, and had been led by their very conquests to a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences existing in the conquered coun- 
tries, they began to patronize and cultivate them. 

during the civil ware 1 6. Of the army and the senate 7 7. How did Augustus treat 
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3. The first intercourse of the Romans with the Greeks acquainted 
tliera with the productions of Grecian tast«^ and art, and excited a 
iesire of imitating them. This was properly the origin of Roman 
literature. There was something, however, more national in the firs* 
xide attempt of the Romans at dramatic composition. 

4. About the end of the fourth century from the foundation of the 
tity, a plagu'^ broke out at Rome. The senate, having exhausted 
urithout effect their own superstitious ceremonies, decr^ that the 
fustrioneSy or play-actors, should be summoned from Etruria, to appease 
the wrath of the gods by their scenic representations. 

5. Whether the Roman legislators actually trusted to this proceed- 
ing as a divine remedy, or only resorted to it with the sagacious 
design of anmsing the populace in their melancholy condition by a 
novel entertainment, cannot now be known ; but the Etruscan actors 
were called to play at Rome. Their performances consisted chiefly 
of rude dances and gesticulations, accompanied by the flute. Some 
kind of a story was represented by pantomimes, but there appears to 
have been no dialogue. 

6. This whimsical sort of religious expiation seems to have had a 
part, at least, of its designed effect. The multitude were amused ; 
the fancy of the Roman youths was strongly roused, and they imitated 
the Etruscan actors ; improving on the entertainment by rallying each 
other in jocose and extempore dialogue. 

7. About the same time, the Fescennine verses, originally em- 
ployed in Etruria at the harvest-home of the peasantry, became 
applied by the Romans to marriage ceremonies and public diversions. 
1 here were also songs of triumph in a rude measure, which were sung 
by the soldiers at the ovations of their leaders ; some of these lauda- 
tory strains were seasoned with coarse jokes and camp jests. 

8. Afterwards these effusions expanded into ballads, in which the 
exploits of heroes and the adventures of the Roman armies were 
related. However numerous these may have been, none of them 
were preserved afler the Romans obtained a knowledge of Greek 
titerature. 

9. A sudden improvement in the Latin language, and an equally 
sudden advancement in taste and literature, was caused by the con- 
quest of Magna Grecia, and the intercourse opened to the Romans 
with the Greek colonies of Sicily. By these events they could not 
fail to catch a portion of Grecian taste and spirit, or at least to admire 
the beautiful creations of Grecian fancy. Many of the conquerors 
remained in the Greek cities, while, on the other hand, the inhabitants 
of these cities, who were most distinguished for literary attainments. 
6xed tlieir residence in Rome. 
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CHAPTER CXX. 
lAviuM AfidronicuM — Ncevius — Eiinita — Plautus, 

1. It it in the latter part of the fifth centary from the foundatioo 
if Rome, that we find among its inhabitants the primitiYe yestiges of 
iteratiire. This appears earliest in the shape of dramatic poetry, 
fjivius Andronicus, B. C. 219, a native of Magna Greda, was the 
first who attempted to establish at Rome a regular theatre. 

2. His earliest play was represented about a year after the close 
of the First Punic war. Bat except tlie titles of his pieces, little 
remains of them at the present day. They continued, howeyer, pop- 
alar for a long time in Rome, and were read by the boys at school 
eyen during the reign of Augustus. The plays of Liyius appear to 
haye been tragedies. 

3. His successor, Naeyius, distinguished himself also as a tragic and 
comic writer. He lampooned the elder Scipio, and other eminent 
citizens, for which he was thrown into prison, and finally expelled 
from the city. 

4. The next writer of distinction is Ennius, who was bom about 
B. C. 340, and has generally receiyed the glorious appellation of the 
Father of Roman Song. Me was a natiye of Calabna, and seryed in 
the armies of the republic. To judge by the fragments of his works 
which remain, Ennius greatly surpassed his predecessors, not only in 
poetical genius, but in Uie art of versification. 

5. He professed to imitate Homer, and tried to persuade the 
Romans that the soul and genius of that great poet had revyred in 
him through the medium of a peacock, according to the process of 
Pythagorean transmigration. 

6. Ennius made use of the old national ballads in the composition 
of an epic poem called the Annals, which embodied the chiei events 
of Roman story previous to his time. His versification was rugged, 
out he occasioi^ly produced lines of considerable harmony and 
beauty, and his conceptions were frequently set forth with energy 
uid spirit. He also attempted dramatic, satiric, and didactic poetry ; 
jut only fragments of his works remain. 

7. Plautus, the father of Roman comedy, bom B. C. 237, was a 
« Titer of eminent talents: He had a rich vein of wit, a happy inven- 
tk n, and great force of humorous expression. The Greek comic 
wi'ters were his chief models, and he was particularly successful in 
loM comedy. 

8 He is said to have realized a considerable fortune by the popu- 
laiilA of his plays, and to have lost it in speculation, llius he was 
reduced to the necessity of working as a common laborer, when a 
famine at Rome diminished the general resort to the theatre. 

9. The homely wit and drollery of Plautus were so captivating to 

CXX. — 1. What of Livius Andronicus ? 2. Of his plays? 3. Of NstIusI 4. Of 
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the people, that his plays were still favorite pieces on the Ronian 
stage even after the more elegant performances of Terence beffan lo 
be represented. Moli^re, Shaksp^u^ and Dryden have copied iroui 
Plautus. 



/hi 



CHAPTER CXXI. 
Terence — Lucretius — Catulhis, 



/I. Terence, the delight and ornament of the Roman stam, was a 
slave, and bom at Carthage, B. C. 192. After he obtained his free- 
dom, he became the friend of Coelius and the younger Scipio. He 
wrote six comedies at Rome, after which he went to Greece, and 
never returned. 

2. According to one account, he perished at sea, on his voyage 
back to Italy, with one hundred and eight comedies which he had 
translated from Menander. Others state that having sent these 
before him by sea to Rome, they were lost by shipwreck, and he died 
of grief in Arcadia. 

3. Six comedies of Terence are remltining; they are of high 
excellence in respect to the characters, the truth and refinement of the 
dialogue, and the management of the plot. He had less invention 
and less comic power than Plautus, bat he had more taste, a bet- 
ter style, and a keener knowledge of human nature. In respect 
to style, Terence is. regarded as a model of correct composition. 

4. Lucretius was the most remarkable of the Roman poets, as he 
anited the precision of the philosopher with the fire and fancy of the 
oard ; and while he seems to have had no perfect model among the 
Greeks, he has left a production unrivalled by anything of the kind 
in later ages. • 

5. Lucretius was bom about B. U. 95. He lived in a period full 
of important events, but seems to have kept himself retired from 
public afiairs. He was sent, according to the custom of that time, 
with other young Romans of rank, to study at Athens, where he 
attended on the instractions of Zeno and Phaedrus. Cicero was 
wnoDff his fellow-students. 

6. Lucretius is said to have committed suicide, in the forty-fourth 
year of his age, in a fit of insanity. His great work is a philosophi- 
cal and didactic poem, ** On the Nature of Things," and contains a 
full exposition of the theological, physical, and moral system of 
Epicurus. It is a composition unrivalled in energy and richness of 
language, and genuine sublimity. 

7. In the history of Roman taste and criticism, nothing appears 
more extraordinary than the slight mention that is made of Lucretius 
by succeeding Latin authors. Perhaps the spirit of free-thinking 
which pervaded his writings render^ it unsuitable or misafe to 
extol even his poetical talents. 

CXXI. — 1. What of Terence? 2. His life? 3. His comedies f 1 Of Lu eU •> 
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8. CatalluB was bom B. C. 86. Little is known of his life, except 
liis intimacy with Cicero. He wrote odes, songs, satires, elegies and 
epigrams. In literary merit he is ranked above all the other Latio 
poets, except Virgil and Horace. His pieces have much refinement 
•f feeling, and grace of expression. The taste of the age, however, 
«iiras growing corrupt, and Catullus was not free from its influence. 



CHAPTER CXXn. 
Cato the Elder— SaUust. 



Cato. 

1. Op the Latin prose-wnters of the republican age, one of the 
earliest whose works are extant is Cato the Elder, who was born 
B. C. 235. Like almost all his fellow-citizens, he was brought up 
10 the profession of arms. In the short intervals of peace, he resided 
during his youth at a small countty-house in the Sabine territory. 

2. He was remarkable for his industrious habits, his frugality, and 
nis fondness for agriculture. In the morning he went to the villages 
round about, to plead and defend the causes of those who applied to 
him for assistance. He then returned to his fields, where, with a 
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plain cloak OTer his shoulders in winter, and almost naked in summer, 
he labored with his servants till they had concluded tlieir task. 

3. After this he sat down with them at table, eating the same 
bread and drinking the same wine. He thus became the best farmer 
of his age. He was, besides, employed in all the more important civU 
and military offices of the state. Drring the greater part of his life, 
he showed the strongest dislike to tlie learning and refinement of the 
f jrteeks ; yet in his old age he began to study the Greek language. 

4. Cato wrote history, orations, works on morals, education, med* 
icine, war, and other topics. All these are lost, except a treatise on 
Arming, and some epistles. The former is a composition destitute 
of method, yet abounding in curious matter. It gives rules how to 
buy land, how to cultivate it, how to manage a house, how to make 
cakes and puddings, fatten hens and geese, cure pains and disorders, 
&c., &c. 

5. History among the Romans wis not written merely to gratify 
curiosity, but also to stimulate by the force of example, and urge on 
the citizens of the republic to emulation in warlike prowess. Accord- 
ingly they had their annalists from the earliest period of the consular 
government. The works of all the early historians, however, have 
perished. 

6. The most ancient whose writings aro extant •is Sallust. He 
was bom B. C. 85, and engaged in politics at an early period of life. 
1q the civil wars he took the side of Ccesar against Pompey, and was 
made governor of Numidia, whf re he enriched himself by plundering 
the province. 

7. When he returned to Rome he built a magnificent palace in the 
saburbs, which was surrounded by delightful pleasure-grounds, long 
afterwards celebrated as the Grardene of Sallust. This palace became 
the residence of several of the emperors, and was destroyed by fire 
when the Groths under Alaric took the city. 

8. Sallust wrote a history of Rome, from the death of Sulla to the 
conspiracy of Cs^tiline, which is lost, with the exception of a few 
fragments. Two other works of his, however, are still extant, the 
History of Catiline's Conspiracy and that of the^Jugurthine War. 
Sallust adopted Thucydides as his model. A n^le brevity and a 
vivid manner of representing events are his chief characteristics. 

9. The reflections which accompany his narrative are so just and 
pointed that he has been considered by some as the father of phila 
Bophic history. The characters drawn by him have in all ages been 
regarded as master-pieces ; he has seized the delicate shades as well 
as the prominent features, and thrown over them the most lively and 
appropriate coloring. 
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CHAPTER CXXm. 
Cicero — Casar. 



Cicero. 

1. But the most distinguished writer of the republican period wa« 
Cicero, who excelled equally as a statesman, as an orator, and as aii 
elegant philosophical writer. He was bom at Arpinum, in the 
modern kingdom of Naples, B. C. 106, and received instructions in 
oratory from Apollonius Molo, of Rhodes. He also visited Athens 
for study. Afler his return to Rome he was appointed quaestor, and 
subsequently consul. 

2. In the latter office, as we have already seen, he rendered the 
state great service by defeating the conspiracy of Catiline. Yet he 
was shortly after banished from Rome, through the influence of the 
profli|j;ate tribune Clodius. He voluntarily withdrew from Italy to 
Greece, and was soon recalled in the most honorable manner. 

3. In the civil war he took the side of Pompey against Caesar, but 
a tier the battle of Pharsalla he was reconciled to the conqueror. 
Mark A^ntony was his bitter enemy, and during the last triumvirate 
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^Jioero was proscribed through his influence, and murdered by oob of 
A-niony's emissaries, B. C. 43. 

4. Cicero was of an amiable disposition, and upright principles 
his failings were vanity and infirmity of purpose ; but he must bs 
pronounced, on the whole, one of the brightest characters of antiquity, 
(yicero was a voluminous writer ; much of what he left behind him 
has been lost, yet enough remains to give us a high opinion of hie 
powers as a writer and a speaker. 

5. His works consist of orations, letters, rhetorical treatises, and 
philosophical dissertations. Cicero was the greatest of Roman ora 
tors ; but he also possessed, in a degree superior to all other orators, 
of whatever age or nation, a general and discursive acquaintance with 
philosophy and literature, together with an admirable facility in com- 
municating the results of his labors in a manner the most copious 
peispicaous and attractive. 

6 Cicero was an admirer of Plato, though in questions of morality 
he adopted the principles of the Stoics. In his philosophical writings 
he exhibits the opinions of all the various sects. It was his great 
aim to explain to his feUow-citizens, in their own language, whatever 
the sages of Greece had taught on the most important subjects, in 
order to enlarge their minds and reform their morals. His writings 
are a most valuable collection, and have proved a mine of information 
to succeeding ages. 

7. Julius Caesar must be mentioned among the writers of the 
republican age. His life and character are prominent in the history 
of Rome, as we have already seen. He wrote his Commentaries on 
the Gallic and Civil Wars. These writings comprehend but a smaU 
extent of time, but they embrace events of the highest importance, 
and detail the greatest military operruons, perhaps, to be found in 
ancient story. 

8. The military genius of Rome breathes through the pages of 
Cesar, which comprehend all the varieties which warfare offers to 
our interest and admiration, — battles, encampments, retreats, marches 
through woods and over mountains, passages of rivers, sieges, 
defences, and those still more interesting accounts of the spirit and 
discipline of the enemy^s troops and the ^ents of their generals. 

9. The style of Caesar is remarkable for clearness, ease, and a sim- 
plicity more truly noble than the pomp of words. When he speaks 
of himself, it is without affectation or arrogance. With the exception 
of the false colors in which he disguises his ambitions projects against 
the liberties of his country, everything seems to be told with fidelity 
and candor. Cassar was also the author of other works, now lost. / 
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D£SCRiPTION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. }9i 

THIRD PERIOD.— Tbb Empiiv 



CHAPTER CXXI7, 
Description of the Boman Empire. 

1. At this point of our history, we must pause to take a survey 
if the Roman empire, which, under Au^stus, had reached the 
hiofhest pitch of greatness. The very name of Rome calls up in qut 
nund eyery image of grandeur, power, and magnificence ; and every 
association connect^ with it serves to concentrate around the Eter- 
nal City a halo of splendor and glory. 

2. The republic produced men who, in moral dignity and force of 
character, were perhaps never surpassed on earth. They had trans- 
oiitted their names, if not their virtues, to their descendants. Even 
to the very close of the empire, the men who, sunk in slaveij and 
tiaseness, still called themselves Roman citizens, seemed to live m the 
midst <of their shades, and to be encompassed by the atmosphere of 
their glory. The laws had changed their spirit, but the changes had 
been slow and scarcely perceptible to the people. 

3. The manners were no longer the same, but the memory of the 
ancient virtue of Rome still survived. The literature had been pre- 
served with the language, and it established a community of opinions, 
of feelings, and of prejudices, between the Romans of the age of 
Virgil and those of the time of Claudian. The magistrates and 
offi^rs of the state had generally preserved their ancient names and 
msignia, although their power had fled. 

4. From the tioie of Augustus to that of Constantine, the empire 
of Rome was bounded by nearly the same frontiere. This perma- 
nence of the national limits may in part be ascribed to the sagacity 
with which the Roman leaders, at the period of her highest power, 
voluntarily stopped short in the career of conquest where they found 
the best military frontiers. 

5. Great rivers, which afford little obstacle to the armies of civil- 
ized nations, are generally a formidable barrier to the incursions of 
barbarians ; and, in fact, great rivers, the ocean, mountain ridges and 
deserts, formed natural frontiers* to this immense empire. 

6. According to a vague calculation, it has been found that the 
Roman territory, in its largest extent, measured eighteen hundred 
miles from north to south, and upwards of three thousand from eiist 
to west. On the north the empire was bounded by the territories of 
the Caledonians and Picts, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euxine. 
The Caledonian wall, which divided Scotland, left the Romans in 
possession of the lowlands of that country, and of the whole of 
England. 

7. The Rhine and the Danube, which rise nearly at the same 
point, and flow, one to the east and the other to the west, separated 
barbaric from civilized Europe. The Rhine formed the frontier of 
Giaul, which then comprised France, Switzerland, and Belgium. 

CXXIV. — 1. What of the Roman empire? 2. What of the men of the ropublict 
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A. The Danube flowed through countries, some of which axe now 
regarded as Germanic and others as Slavonic. On its southern bank 
the Romans possessed Rhetia, Noricum, Pannonia, and Maesia, which 
coincide nearly with Suabia, Bavaria, part of Austria, Hungary, and 
Bohemia. 

9. The narrow space between the sources of the Danulie and the 
Rhine was defended by a line of fortifications. The Blade or Rux- 
ine Sea formed the northern boundary of Asia Minor. Several 
Greek colonies in the north and east of this region existed in a pre- 
carious sort of dependence upon Rome. 

10. On the east, the empire was bounded by the mountains of Ar- 
menia, a part of the Euphrates, and the Arabian desert. One of the 
loftiest mountain ranges of the globe, the Caucasus, extending from 
the Euxine to the Caspian, touching Thibet at one extremity, and 
the central ridges of Asia Bilinor at Uie other, divided the Scjrthians 
of Upper Asia from the Persians and Romans. 

11. The wildest part of these mountains belonged to the Iberians, 
who maintained their independence. The more cultivated regions 
were inhabited by the Armenians, who submitted alternately to the 
yoke of the Romans, the Parthians, and the Persians. 



CHAPTER CXXV. 

Description of the Empire, continued. 

1. Along the whole of the eastern boundary, down to the sandy 
deserts between the Euphrates and Syria, the frontiers of the empire 
had not been traced by the hand of nature. We shall acoordingrly 
see the two great monarchies of the Romans and Parthians, or their 
successors, alternately wresting from each other the provinces of 
Armenia or Mesopotamia. 

2. The deserts of Arabia formed the frontier of Syria for an ex- 
tent of six hundred miles. On the south, the African deserts of 
Libya and Sahara, and on the west, the Atlantic Ocean, were at 
once the limits of the empire and of what was then regarded as the 
habitable globe. The Roman empire thus included the fairest por- 
tions of the known world, surrounding the Mediterranean Sea. 

3. The most westerly province was Spain, whose boundary, being 
fixed by nature, was unvaried during the Roman dominion. rPhis 
was the first country out of Italy that submitted to the Roman arms, 
but its final conquest bafHed the efforts of the ablest commanders for 
almost half a century. 

4. Spain was famous for its silver, which was so abumlant that 
the most common utensils were made of it. While the Romans 
held the country, they employed forty thousand men in the mines 
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Miny fine cities were erected here by them. At Segovia a magnifi- 
Cttiit aqueduct still remains, and is one of the best preserved of theii 
Riructures now extant. 

5. Gaul was divided into three great sections. Belgia, Aquitania, 
and Gallia Propria, which differed considerably in langnoge, man- 
ners, and customs. The superior valor of the Gallic tribes rendered 
ihem formidable to all the southern nations. It was commonly said 
that the Romans fought with others for conquest, but with the Gauls 
for actual existence. 

6. But from the time of the subjugation of their country by Julius 
CiBsar, the coarage of the Gauls seemed to disappear with their lib- 
erty. They never revolted except when the extortions of their rulers 
became insupportable, arid their efforts were neither vigorous nor 
weU-directed. 

7. In no province did Roman civilization produce greater effects 
thun in Gaul. Many public works, of stupendous size and great 
utility, were constructed here. Roads were opened and paved with 
stone, durable bridges were erected, and aqueducts formed to supply 
thu cities with water. Remains of these mighty works are still to 
be found, and they cannot be viewed without wonder and admiration. 

8. Though Britain was not reduced to the fonn of a Roman 
pr«»vince till long after the time of Julius Caesar, yet as that conquer- 
or brought it nominally under subjection, it may enter into a general 
dencription of the Roman empire. Tlie southern part of the island 
was originally colonized from Gaul. The tribes that inhabited the 
east and north are thought to have been of German descent. 

9. That part of Britain which now constitutes England wafi 
anciently divided amon^ seventeen tribes. When this island wa* 
first visited by the Romans, the inhabitants had made considerable 
advances in civilization. The country was well peopled, and stocked 
with cattle. The Britons painted and tattooed their skins in the 
manner of the South Sea islanders of the present day. 

10. In war they made use of chariots with sharp blades fixed to 
the axle-trees, which they drove at full speed against the hostile 
ranks. Little is known respecting their religion, except that they 
were under the influence of priests, called Druids, and that they 
offered human sacrifices to the gods. This religion also prevailed 
among the uncivilized tribes of Gaul. 

11. GJermany was a name loosely given by the Romans to all the 
countries north of the Rhine and Danube. The Germans prided 
themselves on their military virtues, and successfully resisted the at- 
tacks of the Romans. Their religion seems to have resembled that 
of the Gauls, except that it was rather more sanguinary, and greater 
regard was paid to oracles and old soothsayers. 

12. The provinces of Asia Minor were in general the most tran- 
quil portions of the empire ; and the most prosperous and happy 
period in the history of this country was tliat during which it re- 
niained subject to Rome. Several of the stales in this quarter were 

3. Of Spain 1 4. Of its mines ? 5. Of Gaul 5 6. Its subjujration 1 7. Of civilizalion 
ID Oaol? 6. Of Britain? 9, 10. lis inhabitants? 11 Of Germany? 12. Of Asm 
Minor? 18. Of trade and commerce under the liomans ? 
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•t ilrat permitttid to retain a qualified independence, but befi»re flie 
3lo8e of the first century of the Christian era, tliey were all absorbed 
into the empire. 

13. The Romans succeeded in Asia to the great commercial marts 
of the Ph«nicians, Greeks, and Egyptians, and acquired in Africa 
the ancient trading stations of the Carthaginians. Yet they made 
little or no effort to encourage traffic, and opened no new routes for 
trade. 



CHAPTER CXXVI. 

InhaMtaiils of the Empire. 

1 . Throughout this huge assemblage of races and communities, 
national recollections and national feelings were obliterated and sunk 
in imperial Rome. They were feebly replaced by two distinctions 
between the inhabitants of the empire, that of language and that of 
rank. 

2. The Latin language was spoken in Italy, Gaul, Africa, part of 
[llyiia, and on the banks of the Danube. Greek was the language 
o** almost all the east. The great mass, however, of the rural poj)- 
uiation had preserved their provincial languages. Celtic was spoken 
in Britain and the north of Gaul, Illyrian on the eastern coast of ihe 
Adriatic. Syrian, Coptic, Armenian, &c., in other parts of the 
empire. 

3. Where the people were the most enslaved they made the great- 
est efforts to learn the language of their masters. The latter, on 
the other hand, were compelled to make the advances where the con- 
quered people were the most numerous and strong. ITiroughout the 
empire, however, there was a continual shifting of the population, 
occasioned by the immense traffic in slaves, the military service, anci 
the exercise of civil functions. Hence, every province presented iu 
its lower classes a strange mixture of dialects. 

4. Six classes of inhabitants distinguished the period of the em- 
pire. 1. The senatorial families, proprietors of immense territories 
and enormous wealth. 2. The inhabitants of large towns, a mixture 
of artisans and freed slaves, who lived on the luxury of the rich, and 
shared in their corruption. 3. The inhabitants of small towns, poor, 
despised and oppressed. 4. Husbandmen. 5. Slaves. 6. Banditti, 
who, to esca;)e from oppression, took to the woods and mountains, 
and lived by robbery. 

5. The peasantry were rigorously deprived of arms, and were in- 
capacitated from contributing to the defence of the country. The free 
cultivators possessed little of personal liberty, except the name. 
They labored upon the soil for certain fixed wages, generally paid in 
produce ; but they were separated from their masters, the landholders, 

CXXVl. — 1. What of national character among the subjer is of the Roman empire f 
2. Of languages ? 3. Of the mixtures of population 7 4. Tnvu how many classes were 
the people divided ? 5. What was the state of the [leasantry 1 6. Of the slaves 9 
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uy «n impassable distance. They were immediately dependent on 
some favorite slave oi freedman, and were subjected to every degree 
of oppression. 



Roman Country People. 

6< The slaves lived in huts, under the eyes of their overseers, like 
the negroes on an American plantation. These wretched beings 
were worked almost constantly with chains on their feet, and were 
shot up nightly in subterraneous holes. The frightful sufferings of 
so large a part of the population, and their bitter hatred against their 
oppressors, produced the natural consequences in the course of time, — 
servile insurrections, plots, assassinations, and poisonings. 



CHAPTER CXXVII. 

The City of Rome under Augustus. 

1. The city of Rome, during the prosperous days of the empire, 
was unrivalled for magnificence, wealth, and luxury. It was en- 
riched by its victorious generals with the spoils of a hundred nations, 
and the treasures of the most potent monarchs were poured into its 
coffers. 

2. It contained four hundred arid twenty temples, beside theatres, 
amphitheatres, circuses, and public baths of vast extent, the ruins of 
^rhich at the present day strike every beholder with amazement. 
Some of the baths were constructed of marble, and were sufficiently 
large to accommodate three thousand bathers at once. 

CXXVII. — 1. What was the rtate of the '' y of Re me in the prosperous davs oi the 
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3. Aqueducts of enonnous size conveyed a copioas supply ot 
water from the neighboring? country into Rome, and kept in play a 
prodigious number of fountains, many of which were remarkable f<ir 
their architectural lieauty. The palaces, triumphal arches, columns, 
porticos, and ot)elisks, wore almost without number, and were for 
the most part elegant specimens of art. 

4. The architectural splendor of the city properly dates from the 
reign of Augustus, who boasted that he *' found it of brick, and left 
it mariile.'* Among the chief ornamental structures was the Capitc ' 
Ttiis was built on the Capitoline HiU,4he highest part of the cit} 
and was ascended from the forum by a (light of one hundred steps 
The gates were of brass, overlaid with gold, and the whole building 
was so plentifully adorned in this manner that it acquired the onxof 
of the "Golden Capitol." 



Roman Forum and Cttpitul. 

5. The Senate House was the grand legislative hall of the nation. 
It was decorated with the statues of eminent warriors and statesmen. 
The Pantheon, or temple of all the gods, built in the reign of Augus- 
tus, is now a Christian church, and is the best preser\'ed ancient 
building in Home. It is universally admired for its fine dome and 
portico The Circus Maximus, and the Coliseum, or Flavian Am- 
phitheatre, were enormous structures, destined to the combats of 
gladiators, and other shows. 

0. In the forum was the celebrated temple of Janus, built entin% 
of bronze. On the Capitoline Hill stood the temple of Jupiter Cspi- 
tolinus, which was regarded as the national sanctuary of the Romans. 
It was constantly enriched by the offerings of successful generals aid 

empire? 2. Of its public buildings? 3. Aqueducts? 4. Tlie Capitol? 5 The benaU 
Honac. Pjuuhecm, Circus Maximus, and Coliseum ? 6. Temples ? 
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loreign priDces, who were eager to conciliate the Romans. Every 
year a nail was driven into this te.nple by the chief magistrate. This 
curious custom is supposed to have been the first rude method of 
marking the lapse of time. 



CHAPTER CXXVIII. 
Rome under Augustus, 

1. In the valley between the Palatine and Capitoline Hills was the 
forum, or place of public assembly, and great market. It was sur- 
rounded with halls for the administration of justice, called basilic/By 
temples, and public offices. It was also adorned with statues of 
eminent Romans, and various trophies from conquered nations. 

2. Amon^ these memorials of conquest were several rostra^ or 
prows of ships, taken from the Carthaginians at Antium. These 
were used to ornament the pulpits from which the magistrates and 
public officers harangued the general assemblies of the people. Thus 
originated the phrase, " to mount the rostrum.'' 

3. The porticos or piazzas were very numerous at Rome ; these 
were covered colonnades, adorned with statues, and w^ere designed 
as places for the citizens to meet for business or walk for pleasure. 
They were sometimes separate structures, and sometimes connected 
with other large buildings. The most splendid was that of the tem- 
ple of Apollo, on the Palatine Hill. The largest bore the name of 
Mitliaria, from its thousand columns. 

4. The city was adorned with triumphal arches, having statues and 
various sculptured ornaments. Some of these were very magnifi- 
cent. They were built of the finest marble, of a square figure, with 
a large arched passage in the middle, and a small one at the sides. 

5. There were large open spaces in the city, designed for assem- 
blies of the people, and for martial exercises. The Campus Martins 
was the most famous. It wa% near the Tiber, and was originally the 
property of Tarquin the Proud, but was confiscated after his expul- 
sion, in the most flourishing age of the city, it was surrounded by 
magnificent structiures, with porticos, and was also adorned with 
statues and arches. 

6. Thirty-one great roads centred in Rome. These, issuing from 
the forum, traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, and terminated 
on the frontiers of the empire. Augustus erected a gilt pillar in the 
middle of the forum, called the Milliarium aureum, from which the 
distances on the various roads were reckoned. This curious monu- 
ment was discovered so late as 1823. There were thirty gates to the 
sity, and eight bridges crossed the Tiber. 

UXXVni. — 1. Of the forum 7 2. Rostra t 3. Porticos, Sec. ? 4. Triuiriphal ar< tt&s ' 
5. Squares? 6. Roads? 
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CHAPTER CXXIX 
Reign of Augustus. 



Augustus. 

1. Although the Roman empire was now a monarchy, yet the 
old forms of the republic were faithfully preserved. The consuls 
were elected every year, in the usual manner, and the senate discussed 
matters of state as if the legislative authority continued in their 
body. 

2. The name of king was still odious to Roman ears, and their 
monarch contented himself with the title of Imperator, which had 
been borne by the commanders of armies in the best days of the 
republic. To such an extent are mankind influenced by names ! 

3. With the assumption of supreme power. Augustus took upon 
himself an entirely new character. He became distinguished for his 
clemency and moderation, and sought, by a beneficent and paternal ad- 
ministration, to obliterate the remembrance of his former cruelties. 
Thus, by a cool and calculating policy, he was transformed into a mil<^ 
and merciful ruler, truly anxious to insure the happiness of the peo- 
ple intrusted to his charge. 

CXXIX. — 1 What was ihe eorernment of Rome under Augustus? 9. What titto 
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4 :^OTne wr.ters state that Augustus at first wished to jnesigu his 
poineT, after the example of Sulla, but was dissuaded by his friends, 
Agrippa and Mecsnas, who represented to him, with great truth, 
that the Roman state could no longer be governed by its old con 
stitution, and that he would retire only to make room for another 
master. 

5. Augustus, however, went through the form of an abdication in 
ihe senate, but on the urgent request of that body, he resumed his 
luthority. Still further to exhibit his moderation, he consented only 
to hold the sovereign power for ten years ; an example which was 
followed by succeeding emperors. This gave rise to the Sacra de- 
cennaliay or the festival celebrated at each renewal of the imperial 
authority. 

6. Amid all the adulations of the senate and people, Augustus did 
not forget that he owed his elevation to the army ; he therefore ex- 
erted himself diligently to attach the soldiers to his interest. He 
dispersed his veterans over Italy in thirty-two colonies, dispossessing, 
in many places, the ancient inhabitants, to make room for these settlers. 

7. He maintained seventeen legions in Europe, namely, eight on 
the Rhine, four on the Danube, three in Spain, and two in Dalma- 
tia. Eight more were kept in Asia and Africa ; so that the standing 
Slimy of the empire exceeded one hundred and seventy thousand men. 

8. A body of these, bearing the title of the Praetorian Guard, and 
comprising nine thousand men, were stationed in Rome, to protect the 
emperor's person. A thousand more performed the duties of a city 
guard in the capital. 

6. Two powerful fleets were established in the Italian seas, one at 
Ravenna, to guard the Adriatic, and the other at Misenum, near 
Naples, to protect the western part of the Mediterranean. 

10. It is calculated that the revenues of the empire under Augus- 
tus amounted to two hundred million dollars ; but this enormous sum 
was not more than sufficient to defray the expenses of the civil, mili- 
tary, and naval establishments, nnd of the public works undertaken 
to adorn the metropolis. 



CHAPTER CXXX. 

Reign of Augustus. 

1. After the death of Lepidus, Augustus assumed the difinllr of 
Chief Pontiff; so that, like the ancient kings, he was at the head 
of the state religion, which gave him still more power than he previ- 
ously possessed as a sovereign. 

2. It has already been stated, that, the title of emperor, as con- 
ferred on Julius Caesar, was a military one, and only had reference to 

did be oear 7 3. What of the character of Augustus ? 4, 5. Of his resignation 7 
6. How did he dispose of the army 9 8. The PrnUrian Guard? 9. The fleets f ia 
What was the revenue of the empire ? 
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bia command over the armies ; but with regard to his successors, n 
implied also the sovereignty of the state ; and in this sense it has 
oome down to our times. 

3. As long, however, as the empire lasted, it was usual to style 
the sovereign of Rome, Emperor, when speaking of him in his mili- 
tary capacity, and to call him Caesar, when referring to his civil 
authority. Formerly, any general, invested with the title of Impe- 
rator, was distinguished by a purple robe ; but from this time tlifi 
purple was one of the ensigns of imperial dignity. 

4. Augustus exercised his supreme authority by ejecting from the 
senate a number of ignorant and unfit persons, so Uiat he reduced 
the number to six hundred. He recalled many who had been ban 
ished for political offences, and restored their estates. 

5. He also established a vigilant police, by which Italy was freeo 
from the molestation of the l»nditti that, during the civil wars, had 
infested not only the country and provincial towns, but even Rome 
itself; and he repaired the great roads of Italy, which had been 
suffered to get into a bad condition. 

6. The public roads were among the most valuable, as well as the 
most durable, monuments of the power and greatness of the Roman 
nation. Some of these roads extended from the centre of Rome, to 
liie most remote provinces of the empire. The portions of road with- 
in the city were paved with stones, such as is chiefly used for the 
foot-pavement in London. The roads through the open country were 
at first overlaid with gravel, but afterwards paved on a bed of com- 

g>sition, as may be yet observed in the remnants of Roman roads in 
ritain. 

7. At an early period the censors had the care of the public roads ; 
but Augustus Caesar appointed surveyors of the roads, (Curatores 
Viarum ;) and these* officers had the power of enforcing the perfoma- 
ance of statute labor, to keep them in repair, exemption from which 
might be purchased with money. The construction of new roads 
(when not owing to the munificence of public-spirited persons) was 
paid for out of the revenues of the government. They were made 
by the military, who used to labor four hours daily, at some 'useful 
public work, in the open air, to oflen keep up their health and 
strength, and fit them for military duties. 

8. But the greatest works performed in the time of Augustus 
were those by which Rome was converted from a very plain city into 
the most magnificent capital in the world. It was a favorite saying 
with the emperor, that he had found it a city of brick, but would 
leave it a city of marble ; and this he truly did ; for the splendid 
edifices that he raised were constructed chiefly of the latter materiaJ. 

9. The perple were not taxed or oppressed in any way for these 
improvements, which were made at the expense of Augustus him- 
self, and the wealthy nobles, who were stimulated by his example. 
Amoiig these was his son-in-law, Agrippa, one of the greatest men 
of the age, who held a distinguished rank in the empire, being next 

CXXX. — 1. What religious office did Augustus issume ? 2, 3. What of the iltle of 
•raperor? 4. How did Augustus reform the senaU i 5. The police? 6, 7. The publi-^ 
Boads ? 8. The improvement of the city 7 ft Th« taxation ? Agrippa 7 
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lo »he emperor in authority and dignity. He was a great soldier and 
ehginf3er, an eminent statesman, and a liberal patron of the arts. 
fie spent vast sums in public works, the greatest of which was the 
Pantheon 



CHAPTER CXXXI. 

Rome under Augtistiis, 

1. The works of Augustus were directed towards the general 
embellishment of the city, rather than the erection of any particular 
edifice ; and the Campus Martius, till then an open space, began lo 
be '•overed i^ith elegant buildings ; but there was no royal palace, for 
the emperor resided in a private house, and his style of living was 
lot different from that of the rich citizens. 

2. Roman civilization was now rapidly spread through the empire. 
Learning was cultivated ; the country improved ; new towns were 
built ; villas and ornamental gardens constructed : roads made ; and 
the people taught many useful arts, of which they were till then 
Ignorant. Wherever the Roman dominion was firmly established, 
many opulent families went to reside ; and as they were the superior 
people, the natives of the higher classes adopted their dress, lan- 
^age, and manners. 

3. They greatly improved the agriculture and horticulture of 
Europe, by introducing into the provinces the flowers and fruits of 
the east, and the cultivation of ilax from Egypt ; it was in the time 
of Augustus, when Egypt became a Roman province, that linen 
began to be used among the Romans, a manufacture for which the 
Egyptians were particularly famous. 

4. Glass was also manufactured at Alexandria, and sent to Rome, 
which was the great market at this period for the richest productions 
of every country. The Roman manufactures were carried on chiefly 
by slaves ; and one of them was paper, made from a species of reed 
obtained from Egypt, called papyrus. 

5. The papyrus plant grows in marshy places, to the height of 
about ten feet, and paper was made from the thin coats or inner rind, 
by joining them together. A layer thus prepared was laid on a 
board, and another layer laid over it crosswise, which, being pressed 
together, and dried in the sun, formed a sheet of paper. 

6. To make a book, the sheets were pasted together in a length, 
and rolled on a stick, and the writing was in columns, with a blank 
8paf!e between them. These rolls, called volumes, were kept in cases 
in the libraries. Tnere were many booksellers at Rome, and moat 
of them employed people to make copies of the works they had o.i 
sale, of which a list was usually hung up on the shop door. 

7. The inhabitants of Rome were, generally speaking, plentifully 
iupplied with the luxuries, as well as the necessaries of lile, from 

CXXXI. — 1. What of the residence of Augustus ? 2. What of the extension of civ II- 
•y»<M»ii? 3,4. Of agriculture ant manufactures? 5. Of the papyrus? 6. Of buolu) 
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different {larts of the empire. Ice and exoeUent cheese were wn 
from the Alpine diettricts ; {)ork, seese, and salt, in large quantities, 
from Gaul ; spices, perfumes, and precious stones, from the east, a& 
well as many beautiful manufactured articles ; and they also leceiTd 
abundance of gold, and silver, and iron, as tribute from various 
nations. 

8. Many manufactures were carried on in various parts of Italy : 
as, for instance, tapestry was made at Padua, and steel goods of nil 
kinds at Como. The principal trade was in com, and other provis- 
ions for the use of the capital ; and this important branch of com- 
merce was under the immediate direction of the emperor, one of 
whose titles was commissary-general of com. 



Roman Table. 

9. There was a fine kind of wood sent to Rome from the kingdom 
(if Mauritania, and used for making large tables, which were often 
inlaid with ivory, and sold for such enormous prices, that the Roman 
ladies used to say they had a right to be extravagant in pearls and 
jewels, while their husbands spent so much money in these expensive 
tables. 



CHAPTER CXXXII. 

Rome under Augustus. 

1. Among the commodities obtained by the Romans from distant 
parts of the world, was manufactured silk, ^ which they purchased of 

7. Of the luxuries and necessaries of life ai Rome? 8. Of the manufactures of Italy' 
\t. Of the MauriUnian tables ? 
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a people who came to their eastern dominions from some unknown 
country beyond ; but whether they were Tartars, Chinese, or Indians, 
»s uncertain. 

2. The Romans were totally unacquainted with the nature of silk 
They did not know how or where it was produced ; but they were 
willing to give any price for it because it was rare and beautiful. At 
Rome it was sold for its weight in gold, so that only a few ladies of 
the highest rank could obtain it. Besides, it was so scarce, that the) 
used to make their slaves unweave the thick eastern silks, to manu- 
facture slighter ones, so that they might have two or three yards foi 
one. 

3. ^t was worn only by females at this period : but in the course of 
time, the fine gentlemen of Rome used silk in their attire, either in 
the form of a toga, a scarf, or a loose kind of robe ; for it was about 
this time that the toga began to be left off, except by clients when 
they waited on their patrons. But silk continued to be so expensive, 
that sumptuary laws were frequently made to restrict its use, and it 
was generally interwoven with cotton or wool ; so that it is men- 
tioned as an instance of the extravagance of the Emperor Elagabulus, 
ihat he had a robe of pure silk. 



Roman Familij at Dinner. 

4. But the luxury of the Romans was chiefly displayed in cook- 
cry. Their tables were supplied with the most costly viands and 
choicest wines, in such profusion, that the supper of a Roman citi- 
zen, when he entertained his friends, might have served for a royal 
banquet. 

5. The dishes were often of embossed silver, so large that a boai 

CXXXn. — 1, 2. What of silk at Rome? 3. How was it worn? 4, 5. Of Romfn 
<Mwk0V7 ' 6. Of luxury ? 
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might be brouglit to table whole ; and it was about this time thai 
they began to use table-cloths. Gentlemen, in going home from a 
supper, were usually attended by slaves carrying torches ; and when 
a man of rank appeared in public, two or three slaves generally pre- 
ceded him to clear the way. 

6. The Romans at this period seem, indeed, to have possessed all 
the luxuries that wealth could procure ; but they had become quite a 
different people from what they had been in former days ; and the 
power of the empire, in consequence of its extent, now depended on 
Keeping up a large military force. 



CHAPTER CXXXIII. 
Reign of Augustus. 

1. In the reign of Augustus, a great part of Grermany was brought 
under the dominion of Rom . The Germans then consisted of many 
different nations, all of a warlike character, and not more civilized 
than the ancient Gauls. The nobles were all warriors, and lived on 
their lands, which were cultivated by serfs, as in Russia at the pres- 
ent day. 

2. ITiey had no towns, and the country was covered with thick 
and extensive forests, through which there were no roads, which 
made it difficult as well as dangerous to carry on a war there. The 
Romans had never cared about making conquests in so unattractive a 
5ountry ; but they found it necessary to prevent the Germans from 
making inroads into the empire, which could only be done by re- 
ducin^them to subjection, and establishing legions on the frontiers. 

3. The German wars were begun about nineteen years after the 
battle of Actium, and were, conducted, at first, by Tiberius, who was 
afterwards emperor, and his brother Drusus, both sons of the wife 
of Augustus by a former husband. Very little is known of these 
wars, for the Germans had neither cities nor fortified places wherein 
to defend themselves, so that there are no accounts of sieges, or the 
taking of towns ; but they fought many battles, in which they were 
usually defeated, and obliged to seek shelter in their forests, while 
their lands were ravaged, and great numbers of women and children 
carried away for slaves. 

4. In the course of twenty years, the supremacy of Rome was 
acknowledged in all that part of Germany which lies between the 
Elbe and the Rhine ; but it was not firmly established ; and towards 
the end of the reign of Augustus, the Grermans partly recovered 
their independence by the destruction of a great Roman army, com- 
posed of the best legions of the empire. 

5. This unfortunate army was under the command of the Roman 
{general. Varus, who was enticed to follow a body of Germans through 

CXXXIII. — 1 . What was the condition of the Germans ? 2. What of their country J 
3. Of the German wars? 4. What part of Germany waa conquered bytlie Bouiaw' 
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forests and marshes, into a part of the country that was unknown to 
hiin, where his troops were so hemmed in, that they could not defend 
themselves to advantage, and were cut to pieces. Varus and tht 
other generals killed themselves in despair. » 

6. This defeat, and the loss of so many of his best soldiers, was a 
sad blow to the emperor, especially as it was no easy matter, at this 
period, to raise new legions, as the people in general were unwilling 
to serve in the armies ; so that it had become necessary to emancipate 
numbers of slaves, and make soldiers of them. 

7. One reason of this was, that the frontiers of the empire were 
guarded by garrisons, stationed in fortified camps ; and the soldiers 
of these garrisons were obliged to remain there until they were old 
men, so that they were completely exiled from their country ; a sys- 
tem that sometimes led to rebellion among them. 

8. The reign of Augustus Caesar is considered the great era of 
learning and the fine arts, among the ancient Romans ; so that it is 
called the Augustan age. Every man of rank had a library ; and 
among the many great hterary men of the time, were Horace, Virgil, 
Ovid, and Livy, the historian. They were patronized by Augustus ; 
and Virgil was so great a favorite that he died inunensely rich. 



Virgil reading his Poems to Augustus. 

9. The Romans were not originally accustomed to treat their empe- ' 
rors with much outward ceremony, as is proved by many anecdot 2s 
that are related of Augustus Caesar, of which the following may 
serve as an example. Among the official duties of the sovereign, 
was that of calling the citizens to account for any impropriety in their 

5. What was the fate of Varus? 6, 7. What was the state of the R(»man armies ? 8. 
What is said of the Augustan age? 9. How did the Romans treat their emf*en»rsi 
10 What anecdote is related of Augustus ? 
16 
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oonouct, as Jie oenaore were authorized to do in former times , and 
althoufl-Ii it api>ear9 absurd, in such limes as those of Augustus, to 
brin^ any man before a tribunal on a charge of waste or extravagance, 
yet It was sometimes done, nevertheless ; and as the emperor was 
cen«or, he could not pass by an accusation of tlie kind unnoticed. 

10. One day, a certain knight was summoned liefure him to answer 
to a charge of having squandered his patrimony ; but when his de- 
Icnce came to be heard, it appeared that he had improved his fortune, 
instead of having wasted it ; on which the emperor told him he was 
anquitted. ** Another time, Caesar," said the knight, " before you 
listen to a charge against an honest man, take care that your informer 
is honest." 



CHAPTER CXXXIV. 

y Reign of Augvstus. 

/ 1. Some disturbances in Sps,in and Gaul induced the emperor to 
* cross the Alps and Pyrenees. He subdued the Cantabrians, who 
inhabited the province now called Biscay, and the Asturians. To 
restrain these tribes in future, he built several cities, and provided 
them with strong fortifications. While reposing himself in Spain 
from the fatigues of his campaign, Augustus received ambassadors 
from the Scythians, the Sarmatians, the people of India, and even 
from the Seres, who are supposed to be the Chinese. 

2. On his recovery from a fit of illness, which spread universal 
alarm throughout the empire, the senate conferred the tribuneship for 
life upon Augustus, which rendered Kis person sacro sanct. This 
dignity was henceforth annexed to the imperial office, and consequent- 
ly all attempts against the life of the sovereign became high treason. 

3. Upon entering his tenth con.<ulship, the senate, by oath, ap- 
proved of all the acts of Augustus, and set him wholly above the 
power of the laws. They sometime af^er offered to swear not only 
to all the laws which he had made, but to all such as he should make 
in future. 

4. Notwithstanding this concentration of authority in his person, 
Augustus admitted every one to familiarity with him, and distin- 
guished himself by his affability and condescension Though by his 
sole word he could condemn or acquit whomever he pleased, yet he 
gave the laws their proper course, and even pleaded in person for 
individuals whom he desired to protect. 

5. When one of his veteran soldiers entreated his assistance, Au- 
gustus bade him apply to an advocate. " Ah!" replied the soldier 
** it was not by proxy that I served you at the battle of Actium. 
This answer so pleased the emperor, that he pleaded the soldier'* 
cause, and gained it for him. 

CXXXIV. — 1. What of the exjjeditiona of Augustus ? 2. What of his recovery f'^iD 
•ickness? 3. Of hia tenth consulship? 4. Of his familiar manners? 6, 6, 7. WW 
anacdotes are related of him ^ 
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t. One day a petitioner approached him in so awe-etruck a mannei 
AS to excite his displeasure. ** Friend," said he, ** rememher that I 
un a man, and not an elephant. Be bolder." 

7. Once, as Augustus was sitting in judgment, Mecaenas, perceiv- 
ing that he was inclined to be severe, and not being able to approach 
him for the crowd, threw a paper into his bosom, on which was 
written, " Arise, butcher !" Augustus read it without testifying any 
displeasure, and immediately rising from the judgment-scat, parddued 
the culprits whom he was about to condemn. 



CHAPTER CXXXV. 

n Death of Augustzis. 

1 In the midst of his unexampled power and good fortune, how- 
ever, Augustus was assailed by domestic troubles. He had married 
liyia, the wife of Tiberius Nero. She was an imperious woman, 
and, conscious of the strong attachment of her husband, controlled 
him at her pleasure. She had two sons, Tiberius and Drusus. The 
former was of a temper so turbulent and obstinate, that Augustus 
exiled him for five years to Rhodes. 

2. A still greater affliction was experienced by Augustus from the 
conduct of his daughter Julia, whose behavior was so abandoned 
that he determined at first to put her to death, but was finally induced 
to spare her life, and banished her to an island on the coast. 

3. In the seventy-fourth year of his age, Augustus began to think 
f)t withdrawing from the fatigues of government, and of making 
Tiberius his partner in the empire. He accordingly invested him 
with nearly the same authority as he had exercised himself. He 
next made his will, and intrusted it to the care of the Vestal Virgins. 
He then ordered the census of the people to be taken, which showed 
the population of the city to be four millions one hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand. 

4. Shortly after, having accompanied Tiberius in his march into 
Illyria, he was taken ill at Naples. Hastening toward Rome, the 
disorder assumed a fatal character at Nola, in Campania, and he was 
unable to proceed any further. 

5. A few hours before his death, he ordered a mirror to be brought 
to him, and his hair to be combed and arranged with unusual care. 
He then addressed his friends who stood around him, and asked 
whether he had well played his part in life. All replied in the 
affirmative. " Then," said he, " give me your applause ;" with 
these words he expired, A. D. 14. 

6. The death of Augustus caused unfeigned and general grief 
throughout the empire. Some believed that he had l^en poisoned 

CXXXV. — 1,2 What were the domestic troubles of Augustus? 3. How did he pre 
Pftre for the close of his reign ? What was the population of the city ? 4, 5. Describe 
DM daath. 6. What ol Li via } 7. What honors were paid to the memory of Augustus 9 
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by Lavia to procure the succession more speedily for Tiberius Sn** 
took care to keep his death c;'icealed for a time, till measures were. 
proposed for the transmission of the imperial power, andwten every- 
thing was ready she caused the decease of Augustus to be published, 
with the announcement that he had adopted Tiberius as his suo 
cesser. 

7. The honors paid to the memory of Augustus seemed to have 
no bounds. Temples were erected to his name : divine worship wai 
offered to him ; and a senator named Numerius Atticus managed tt 
turn the extravagant adulation of the people to his own benefit, b\ 
swearing that he saw Augustus ascend to heaven, for which he 
received a large sum of money. After this, no doubt was e\prcss«H' 
of the divinity of the deceased emperor. 



CHAPTER CXXXVI. 

Accession of Tiberius, 



1. Tiberius was hailed with extravagant joy by the senators and 
kni^ht^ of Rome on his accession to tlie empire. He had ii^ed in a 
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Blate of profound dissimulation under Augustus, and althoug-h iift> 
six years of age, was not yet hardy enough to show himself iu his 
real character. He met the adulation of the Roman nobility with a 
duplicity equal to their own, ai!ecting to decline the sovereign power 

2. But after long debates, he suffered himself to be persuaded tc 
accept it. In the beginning of his reign nothing appesured but gen 
erosity, clemency and prudence. Having bound himself by oath 
never to depart from the policy of his predecessor, he strove to win 
the affections or disarm the suspicions of the virtuous Grermanicus, 
wHom Augustus had compelled him to declare his heir. 

3. But the jealousies of Tiberius were greatly aggravated by a 
mutiny of the Grerman legions, who offered to raise Germanicus to 
the throne ; and though the latter firmly refused, and rebuked their 
disloyalty, yet Tiberius was thenceforth resolved upon his destruc- 
tion. The glory which the young prince acquired in several success 
ful campaigns against the Germans, at length induced the emperor to 
recall him to Rome, under the pretence of rewarding him with a 
triumph. 

4. But he soon became anxious to remove from the city a person 
w^hose mildness and virtue were so strongly contrasted with his own 
tyranny and debauchery. He appointed him governor of the eastern 
provinces, but at the same time he sent Piso, with his infamous wife, 
Plancina, into Syria, giving them secret instructions to take him off 
by poison. 

5. This atrocious deed was accomplished, but such was the grief 
at Rome for the death of Germanicus, and so strong were the suspi- 
cions which fell upon Piso, that he was arraigned for the murder, and 
^scaped the vengeance of the law only by laying violent hands upon 
bimself. 

6. Tiberius now gave way to the native cruelty of his disposition, 
and many of the most eminent nobles were put to death for high 
treason. His depravity was equalled by that of his prime minister 
Sejanus, whose name has passed into a proverb. This ambitious 
^vorite secretly aspired to the throne, and applied himself to win the 
<SLVor of the PraBtorian Guards. He was also accused of having pro- 
.;ured the death of Drusus, the emperor's son. 

7. But his most successful project was the removal of Tiberius 
from Rome. By his artful temptations he induced the emperor to 
withdraw from the cares of government into the beautiful island of 
Caprese, near Naples. Here he abandoned himself to all sorts of lux- 
ury and vice. 

CXXXVI.— 1. What of the accession of Tiberius^ 2. How did he bwin hia reign 1 

3. What of Germanicus 7 4, 5. Of his aasaasinaikonf Of Tiberius and Sejanus/ 7. 
WYnore did Tiberius retire from Rome? 
16» 
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i 

CHAPTER CXXXVU. 

Crimes of Sej anus, 

1. SikJA5(J8, having the entire administration of the eni| fe in \m 
hands, employed hosts of spies and informers, for the purpi-se of 
ridding himself of all obstacles. He put to death numbers ot tlie 
most eminent Romans, after making them undergo the uselees 
mockery of a trial. 

2. In this manner he proceeded, removing all who appeared to 
stand between him and the empire, every day increasing his confi- 
dence with Tiberius and his power with the senate. The number of 
his statues set up in Rome exceeded even those of the emperor. 
People swore by his fortune in the same manner as they would have 
done had he been upon the throne, and he was more dreaded than 
the tyrant who actually wore the purple. 

3. But the rapidity of his rise seemed only preparatory to the 
greatness of his downfall. Tiberius received secret warnings of the 
dangerous projects of Sejanus. He immediately despatchdi a mes- 
senger to Rome with a letter to the senate, instructing him to inform 
Sejanus that it contained an earnest recommendation to have him 
invested with the tribunitian power. 

4. The minister, deceived by this hope, hastily convened the 
senate, and on presenting himself to that body, was surrounded by a 
horde of flatterers, congratulating him on his new dignity. But 
when the fatal epistle was read, in which he was accused of treason, 
and orders were given for his arrest, he was immediately abandoned. 

• 5. Those who had been most servile in their flatteries now became 
loudest in their invectives and execrations. A hurried decree was 
passed, condemning Sejanus to death. This was put in execution 
the same day, and a general slaughter of his friends and relations fol- 
lowed. His innocent children, though of very tender years, were 
put to death with circumstances of great barbarity, and the numerous 
statues which had been erected to his honor were broken to pieces 
by the fickle multitude. 

6. The death of Sejanus only inflamed the emperor's rage for fur- 
ther executions, and he gave orders that whoever was accused should 
be put to death without trial. The whole city was filled with 
slaughter and mourning. One Camulius killed himself to avoid th« 
torture which had been designed for him. ** Ah !" cried Tiberius, 
" liow has that man been able to escape me? " 

7. When a prisoner earnestly entreated that he might be executed 
speedily, " Know," said the tyrant, ** that T am not sufficiently your 
friend to shorten your torments." In this manner Tiberius lived, 
odious to the world and a burthen to himself. At length, id tho 

CXXXVn. — 1, 2. How did Sejanus use his power? 3, 4. What of his downftlH 
6. What was the fote of Sejanus and his family f 6, 7. What is related of the crueltiei 
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iiR'enly-second year of his reign, he began to feel the approaches of 
old age, and his appetite forsook him. 

S. Tiberius, finding it was time to think of a successor, fixed upon 
Caligula, the only surviving son of his nephew and victim, Grermani- 
cus. It is said that he made choice of .this prince, whose depravity 
was notorious, that his own enormities mi^ht be thrown into the shade 
by those of his successor. 

9. Still, however, he cherished hopes of life, and strove by fre- 
quent change of place to drive away disquieting reflections. At last 
he fixed his residence at Misenum, where he fell into fainting-fits, 
which all believed to be mortal. 

10. Caligula, supposing him dead, caused himself to be proclaimed 
by the praetorian bands, and went forth from the emperor's apartment 
amid the applauses of the multitude. On a sudden he was informed 
that the emperor had revived. 

11. This unexpected news filled the whole court with alarm and 
apprehension. Every one who had before testified his joy now 
reassumed his pretended sorrow, and forsook the new emperor 
through a feigned solicitude for the fate of the old. Caligula seemed 
thunderstruck, and sat in a gloomy silehce, expecting immediate 
death instead of the throne to which he had aspired. 

12. Macro, the commander of the guards, averted this danger by 
smothering the emperor with bed-clothes, under pretence of keeping 
him warm. Thus died Tiberius, A. D. 37, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, having reigned twenty-two years. In his reign the 
forms of the constitution were retained, but its spirit and substance 
were completely altered. The government became a complete despo- 
tism, and the only use of the senate was to register the edicts of the 
sovereign. 



CHAPTER CXXXVIII. 
/ \ Reign of Caligula, 

1. The accession of Caligula was hailed with the utmost enthu- 
siasm, both by the senate and by the people, on account of the great 
merit of his father Germanicus. He began his reign by liberating all 
the state prisoners, and dismissing the whole horde of spies and 
informers whom Tiberius had encouraged. 

2. By these and other similar acts of generosity. Fie became so 
popular, that when he was attacked by sickness, the whole empire 
was filled with sorrow, and sacrifices were oflfered in every temple for 
his recovery. This sickness perhaps disordered his brain, for the 
savage conduct which he exhibited afterward was only worthy of a 
ooadman. 

3. He ordered all the prisoners in Rome to be thrown to wild 

of Tiberius ? 8. Wliom did he choose for his successor? 9—12. Describe the death o\ 
riberlusL 
CXXXVIII - 1. What of the accessioa of Caligula? 2. Of his siclcnessi a Hb 
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beasts without trial ; and it was his fiendish pleasure to witness the 
sufierings of his victims, and protract their tortures, that they might, 
as he saia, feel themselves dying. Fuiding that no one dared to 
oppose his sanguinary caprices, he began to regard himself as some- 
thing more than a mere mortal, and to claim divine honors. He 
erected a temple to himself, and instituted a college of priests to super- 
intend his own worship. 



Caligula. 

4. A still more absurd piece of conduct was the reverence which 
he claimed for his favorite horse Incitatus, whom he frequently inviteil 
to dine at the imperial table, where the animal was fed with ffilded 
oats, and drank the most costly wines from jewelled goblets. Noth- 
ing but his death prevented him from raising this quadruped to the 
consulship. 

5. While the whole city was scandalized by4iis outrageous conduct, 
Rome was suddenly astounded with the intelligence that the emperor 
had resolved to lead an army against the Germans. The grandest 
preparations were made for this expedition, and Caligula marched his 
army to the sea-shore in Gaul. 

6. Here, disposing his engines and warlike machines with great 
parade, and drawing up his ranks in order of battle, he went on board 

cruelties and foUiefl % 4. What of tiis horse Incitatus ? 5, 6, 7. Describe his expedition 
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a galley, and coasting along the shore, commanded his trumpets to 
9oand, and the signal to be given as if for a battle. The soldiers were 
then ordered to gather shells from the beach and put them in their 
helmets. 

7. These were dignified with the name of " spoils of the ocean." 
After this farcical triumph, the emperor called his army together, like 
a conquering general after a victory, and harangued them in a pom- 
pous manner, extolling their achievements. To commemorate this 
wonderful exploit, he ordered a lofty tower to be erected on the spot. 

8. Caligula returned to Rome, where he continued his career of 
extravagances He employed many inventions to imitate thunder, 
and would frequently defy Jupiter, crying out, " Do you conquer me 
or I wiU conquer you '" He pretended to converse in whispers 
with the statue of that divinity, and usually seemed angry at itg 
replies, threatening to send it back into Greece, fi-om whence it came 

9. He built a stable of marble, and a manger of ivory for his horse 
and whenever he was to run a race, he stationed sentinels on the 
night preceding, to prevent any noises from breaking the slumbers of 
his favorite steed. 

10. The cruelties of Caligula augmented from day to day. He 
put many senators to death, and then summoned them to appear. 
He cast great numbers of old and infirm men to wild beasts, to free 
the state from such unserviceable citizens. Every tenth day he sent 
off a certain number of victims to his menagerie, which he jocosely 
called ** clearing his accounts." 

11. Upon one occasion, being incensed with the citizens, he uttered 
a wish that the Roman people had but one neck, that he might 
despatch them all at a single blow. Finding the senate more reluc- 
tant in their adulations than he expected, he determined to massacre 
their whole body. But the Romans were by this time weary of a 
monster equally wicked and contemptible, and a conspiracy was 
organized for his destruction, headed by Cherea, the commander of 
the Praetorian Guards, whom the emperor had long treated with insult. 



CHAPTER CXXXIX. 

Assassination of Caligula. 

1. The Palatine Games, which lasted four days, were now at 
hand, and this was judged a favorable opportunity for accomplishing 
the purpose of the conspirators.' The first three days were allowed 
to pass, and Cherea fixed upon the fourth day, when Caligula, after 
th« conclusion of the games, would have occasion to retire through a 
private gallery to the baths near the palace. 

2. The last day was more splendid than any of the preceding^ and 

Acainst the Gernian9. 8. How did he defy Jupiier? 9. Of his horse's stable, &c. % IQ. 
ftis cruelties % II. What saying is related of him 7 
CXXXIX. — 1. TV bun was the conspiracy against Caligula desrigned to take €T6v.ll 
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the emperoi seemed more sprightly and condescending than dsual. 
He enjoyed the amusement of seeing the people scramble for the 
fruits and other things which were thrown by his order among them, 
being totally unsuspicious of the plot against him. 

3. But in the mean time, some intelligence of the design began to 
circulate among the multitude, and had the tyrant any friends remain 
ing, he could not have failed to discover it. A senator who stood 
near him, asking one of his acouaintances whether he had heard any- 
thing new, was answered " No." " Then," returned he, •* you 
must know that this day will be represented a piece called the Death 
of a Tyrant." The other immediately understood the hint, but 
advised him to be cautious. 

4. The conspirators waited many hours with extreme anxiety, and 
Caligula seemed resolved to spend the whole day without taking any 
refreshment. This unexpected delay exasperated Cherea, and haS 
he not been restrained, he would have fallen upon the emperor in the 
midst of all the people. 

5. While he was hesitating, one of the attendants of Caligula per- 
suaded him to go into the bath and take some slight refreshment, that 
he might the better enjoy the rest of the entertainment. The emperor 
rising up, the conspirators used every precaution to keep off the 
throng, and to surround him, on pretence of seeing to his comfort. 

6. upon entering a little vaulted gallery that led to the bath, 
Cherea struck him to the ground with his dagger, saying, *' Tyrant ! 
think upon this!" The other conspirators closed in upon him, and 
while he was resisting and crying out that he was not dead, thejf 
despatched him with thirty wounds. 

7. Such was the merited end of Caligula, after a reign of less than 
four years. His character may be summed up in the words of 
Seneca, who says, " Nature seems to have produced him tor the 
purpose of showing what mischief can be effected by the greatest 
vices supi orted by the highest authority .'in 



CHAPTER CXL. 

Reign of Clavdiits, 

1. Cli-^dius, the brother of Germanicus, and uncle of the late 
emperor, a prince of weak intellect, was raised to the throne by the 
eonspirat«!r6, and this choice was sanctioned by the senate. This 
wretched idiot, thus placed at the head of the empire, was, during 
bis entire reign, a mere puppet in the hands of worthless and unprin- 
cipled fav elites. Among these, the most infamous was the Empress 
Messalina. 

2. TIkj leign of Claudius began with the punishment of the con 

2. What look place ihe last day? 3. What anecdote is given of a senator? 4,6,6. 
Describe the d^ath of Caligula. 7. His character. 
UXI^. — 1. Who succeeded Caligula ? 5t What be^j»- e of the conspirators 1 a Whal 
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■piraton agaimt Caligiila. These were put to death, not for the 
deed they had done, but because it was suspected that they had a 
design to restore the ancient constitution. 

3 Claudius, notwithstanding his imbecile character, undertook an 
eiipedition into Britain, where the native tribes were wasting theii 
strength in mutual wars. The Romans now commenced a series of 
campaigns, which eventually led to the complete subjugation of the 
southern part of the island. 

4. The senate granted Claudius a magnificent triumphal proces- 
sion on his return, and Messalina, whose scandalous conduct was now 
notorious, accompanied the emperor in a stately chariot during the 
solemnity. 

5. The cruelty of this woman was as great as her infamy, and at 
length her crimes became su insufferable, that Claudius put her to 
death. Soon afterwards, the emperor married his niece, Agrippina, 
the widow of Domitius Ahenobarbus, by whom she had one son. 
This youth was originally called by his father's name, but he is bettei 
known in history by that of Nero. 

6. The new empress showed herself avaricious, ambitious and 
cruel. She ruled the emperor, appeared with him in the senate, sat 
on the same throne during all public ceremonies, and gave audience 
to foreign princes and ambassadors. She at length prevailed upon 
her husband to adopt her son, Nero, and bequeath him the empire, in 
preference to his own son, Britannicus. 

7. But Claudius showing some signs of an intention to restore the 
succession, Agrippina caused him to be poisoned. Having previ- 
ously gained over the commander of the Praetorian Guard, she con- 
cealed her husband's death till she had taken the steps necessary for 
the accession of her son. 



CHAPTER CXLI. 
Reign of Nero, 

1. Nero became emperor A. D. 54. He had been nurtured in 
the midst of crimes, and educated for the stage rather than for the 
throne. He was but seventeen years of age at his accession, and he 
looked on the empire as only an extensive field for the indulgence of 
iiis passions. 

2. He soon became uneasy of his mother's imperious rule, and 
Agrippina, findmg^herself neglected, threatened to transfer the throne 
to Britannicus. This was the signal for the destruction of the young 
prince. Poison was administered to him by one of the emper(»r's 
emissaries, and a few hours after his death, his body was exhibited to 
the public ; for so little care had the emperor of concealing his share 



r.nok place in Briuin ? 4. What of the triumph of Claudius? 5. Of Messalina? 6. Of 
&f rippina? 7. Describe the death of Claudius. 
CXLI. — 1. What 3f the accession of Nero ? 2. Of Agrippina and Briunnicus Y 3. Of 
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in the murder, that the preparations for the funeral were ma^ befort 
the poison was administered. 



Nero. 

3. An infamous woman, named Poppsea Sabina, incited Nero to 
itill greater crimes. Persuaded that during the lifetime of Agrip- 
pina she could not remove Octavia, the wife of Nero, and be^xuc 
herself a partner in the empire, she urged the latter to murder hifc 
mother. 

4. Nero himself was anxious for the removal of one whom he so 
greatly feared. But he dreaded the resentment of the Romans, who, 
in spite of her crimes, reverenced the last representative of the family 
of Grermaniciis. After various attempts to destroy her secretlyhaid 
failed, he despatched a body of armed men to her house, where thej* 
murdered her in her bed. 

5. The death of Burrhus, an able statesman, happened shortly 
afterwards; this event, which was ascribed to poison, was a greai 
public misfortune, for the influence of Burrhus had restrained the 
emperor from many extravagances in which he was prone to indulg-e. 

6. Tigellinus, a person infamous for every crime, became the new 
minister, and Nero no longer kept within the bounds of ordinary 

Poppeea Sabina? 4. What was ihe fate of Agrippina? 5. Of Burrhus? 6. OfTigo] 
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decency. Seneca was banished from the couri, Octavia was divorcctl 
and afterwards murdered, and finally Poppiea was married to thn 
emperor. 

7. A tour through Italy gave Nero an opportunity of appealing 
as a singer on the stage at Naples, and he was excessively gratified 
by tlie applause with which the multitude fed his vanity. Soon afiei 
hi3 letum to Rome, a dreadful conflagratitMi, which lasted nine days, 
destroyed the greater part of the city, and it was generally bclioven 
Uiat it had been kindled by the emperor's orders. 



Nero witnessing the Burning of Rome. 

8. It is said that he stood upon a tower during the conflagration, 
enjoying the aight, and singing in a theatrical manner, to the music 
of his harp, the burning of Troy. To silence the report of his being 
the cause rf this calamity, Nero charged it upon the Christians, who 
then began to attract notice in Rome. 

9. Nothing could be more dreadful than the persecution raised 
against them on this account. Some were covered with the skins 
of wild beasts, and in that disguise devoured by dogs. Some were 
crucified, and others b\iw">t alive. " When the day was not suflicient 
for their tortures," says Tacitus, ** the flames in which they perished 
served to illuminate the night.*' Nero, dressed like a charioteer, 
regaled himself with a view of their tortures from his gardens, where 
he entertained the people with their suflferings, 

10. Of the fourteen quarters into which Rome was divided, only 
four lemained entire after the conflagration. On the ruins of a por- 
tion of the city, Nero erected a palace, which he called his Golden 

linos? 7. Of Nero's tour through Italy? 8. What was his behavior during the burning 
jf KoiXM? 9. Describe the persecution of the Cliristians. 10, U. Describe Nero's 
QoMiin P&lace. 

13 
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House. It contained within its enclosure artificial lakes, extensivu 
woods, parks, gardens, orchards, vineyards, &c. The entrance of 
the Golden House was sufficiently lofty to admit a colossal statue* 
of the emperor, one hundred and twenty feet high. The galleries, 
which rested on three rows of tall pillars, were each a mile in length 
11. The roof was covered with tiles of gold, the walls were over 
laid with the same metal, and richly adorned with precious stones 
and mother-of-pearl. The ceiling of one of the banqueting-rooina 
represented the firmament beset with stars, turning about mcessantly, 
night and day, and showering perfumed water on the guests. 



CHAPTER CXLII. 
/ Crimes of Nero. 

1 . The extravagant expenditures caused by tltis sumptuous edifice, 
the restoration of the city, and the emperor^s luxuries, exhausted the 
public treasury, and led to a system of plunder and extortion which 

* nearly caused the dissolution of the empire. Italy, the provinces, and 
the confederate nations, were pillaged and laid waste. The temples 
of the gods and the houses of individuals were stripped of their 
treasures, but still enough could not be obtained to support the em- 
peror's boundless prodigality. 

2. A conspiracy was planned against him by Cneius Piso, and 
great numbers of the Roman nobility engaged in it. The discovery 
of this afforded Nero an opportunity to glut his sanguinary disposi- 
tion. Most of the leading nobles were put to death, and among the 
ather victims were Lucan, the poet, and Seneca, the philosopher. 

3. In the midst of the massacres, Nero appeared on the stage as a 
candidate for the prize of music, which of course he gained. About 
the same time he killed the empress Poppaea by a kick. It may 
appear strange that such repeated atrocities should not have raised 
the whole Roman people in rebellion. 

4. But the lower classes felt nothing of the imperial despotism, 
and did not sympathize with the nobles in their calamities, because 
the ancient oppressions of the aristocracy were still remembered. 
They were, besides, gratified by a monthly distribution of corn, by 
occasional gifls of wine and meat, and by the magnificent shows of 
the circus. In fact, the periods of tyranny were the golden days of 
the poor ; and Nero was far more popular with the rabble than the 
most eminent man of the republic had ever been. 

5. Not satisfied with his Italian fame, Nero resolved to display his 
musical skill at the Olympic Games, and for this pui-pose he passed 
over into Greece ; where he received great applauses ; yet he did not 
abstain from plundering the country during his \isil While he was 

CXLn 1. What was the consequence of Nero's extravagances? 2. Who moved a 
conspiracy agaiosi him 7 W hat was tlie consariuence ? 3. What of Nero on the stase t 
His cruelty? 4. Ho-v *id the lower classes regard him? 5. What of the Olyi/Tpie 
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thus engaged the rebellion broke out in Palestine, which led, in the 
end, t the destruction of the Jewish nation. 

6. S>)on after Nero's return to Rome, formidable insurrections 
hurst forth in the western provinces. Julius Vindex raised the stan- 
dard of revolt in Gaul. Servius Galba followed his example in Spain. 
From this moment the tyrant considered his ruin almost certain. He 
received tlie account of Galba's revolt while he was at supper, and 
instantly, struck vrith terror, he overturned the table with his foot, 
breaking two crystal vases of immense value. 

7. He then fell into a swoon, and on coming to himself, tore his 
clothes and struck his head, crying out that he was utterly undone. 
He next called for the assistance of Locusta, a woman famous in the 
art of poisoning, to furnish him with the means of death ; but being 
prevented in this, and the revolt becoming general, he ran from house 
to house, but every door was shut against him. 

8. He then desired that one of hiij favorite gladiators might despatch 
him, but no one would obey. "Alas!" cried he, "have I neither 
friend nor enemy V* Then running desperately forth, he seemed 
resolved to throw himself into the Tiber ; but his courage failed him ; 
he made a sudden stop, and asked for some sacred place where he. 
might collect hio fortitude, and meet death with becoming spirit. 



CHAPTER CXLIll. 

y Death of Nero. 

1. In this distress, Phaon, one of his freedmen, offered Nero his 
country-house, about four miles distant, where he might for some 
time remain concealed. The emperor gladly accepted the offer, and 
with his head covered, hiding his face with his handkerchief, he 
mounted on horseback, attended by four of his domestics. His jour- 
ney, though short, was crowded with adventures. 

2. An earthquake gave him the first alarm. The lightning of 
heaven next flashed in his face. Round him he heard nothing but 
confused noises from the camp, and the cries of the people imprecat- 
mg a thousand curses on his head. A traveller, meeting him on his 
way, said, ** There go men in pursuit of Nero." Another asked 
him whether there were any news of Nero in the city. 

3. Amid such encounters as these, his horse took fright at a dead 
liody that lay near the road. Nero dropped his handkerchief, and was 
recognized by a soldier who happened to be passing. The soldiei 
accosted him by name, and Nero leaped from his horse, abandoned 
the highway, and entered a thivket that led toward the back part of 
Phuon's house, mcking the besi of his way among the reeds and 
brambles with whic i the place was overgrown. 

GameM? 6. What insurp^ction broke out} 7, 8. What effect hod the news upor. 
.Vero} 
CXLHI. — 1. Who assisted Nero to escape? 2, 3. What accidents attended HI 
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• 

4. During; th'm intervnl, tlie Rnnate, finding that the PrsBtoricn 
Ouardrt hiKl taken the part ofGallta, proclaimed him emperor, and 
condemned Nero to die ** accordiiio; to the rigor of the ancient 
hiW8." When he waH tohl of this, he asked what it meant, and 
was informed that the crimioHl was to be stripped naked, set in a 
pillory, and be beaten to death with rods. 

5. Nero was so terrified at this that he seized two pcmiards which 
he bad brought with him, and made a movement as if to stab him- 
Helf ; but again losing courage, he returned them to their sheaths, 
pretending that the critical moment had not yet arrived. 

6. lie then desired Sporus, one of his attendants, to begin the 
lamentation which was used at funerals. He next entreated that 
one of those around him would die, to give him cournge by his ex- 
ample. Afterwards he began to reproach himself for cowardice, 
crying out, " Docs this become Nero? Is this trifling well-timed? 
No I let me be courageous!" 

7. In fact, he had no time to lose, for the soldiers in pursuit of 
him were just tiien approaching the house. Upon hearing the 
sound of their horses' feet, Nero set a dagger to his throat, with 
which, by the assistance of Epaphroditus, his secretary, he gave 
himself a mortal wound. 

8. He was not quite dead when the officer sent by the senate 
arrived and endeavored to stop the blood. Nero, looking at him 
ifternly, said, ** It is too late. Is this your fidelity?" and then, with 
his eyes fixed and frightfully staring, he expired. 

9. His bnily was interred privately, but honorably, and many of 
the lower ranks, whose favor he had won by his extravagant libe* 
ralities, lamented his loss, honored his memory, and brought 
flowers to decorate his tomb. 

10. During the reign of Nero the provinces were harassed by 
frequent revolts. The Iceni in Britain took up arms under their 
queen, Boadicea, and falling unexpectedly on the Roman colonies 
and garrisons, they destroyed great numbers both of the Romans 
and their allies. Could this courageous female chieftain have 
secured the C(>operation of all the native tribes, she might have 
liberated her country. 

11. This formidable insurrection was quelled by Suetonius Pauli- 
nus, who added the island of Anglesey to the Roman dominions, 
thus taking from the Druids, who w^ere the secret instigators of 
resistance to all for/eign power, the great centre both of their reli- 
gion and their influence. 

4. What did the senate decree? 6. What was the bcharior of Nero on hearing this! 
0, 7, 8, 9. Describe his death. 1^ What of Boadicea and the Biitons? 11. What of 
&ut!toniuR l*Hulinu8T 
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CHAPTER CXLIV. 
Galba a7id Otho. 

1. Galba v is proclaimed eni{>eror A. D. 68. Ho was descended 
f/om an iDustrious family, but was now in the seventy-third year of 
his age. He journeyed slowly towards Rome, and Nymphidius, the 
(niiiister of Nero, took advantage of this to make an attempt for the 
empire himself, by bribing the Praetorian Guards. 

2. But his conduct during the reign of Nero had rendered him so 
deservedly unpopular, that he was murdered by the very soldiers who 
had taken his money. This rash conspiracy induced Galba to sully 
the commencement of his reign by unreasonable severities, which 
gave the more offence to his subjects, as such a course had not been 
anticipated. 

3. It was soon discovered that the new emperor, however virtuous 
himself, was the tool of unworthy favorites, who, under the sanction 
of his name, plundered the people, and deprived the soldiers of their 
usual donations. A revolt of the legions in Upper Germany induced 
Galba to nominate as his successor Cneius Piso, who was greatly 
esteemed. 

4. But this appointment gave great offence to Otho, who had been 
foremost to espouse the cause of Galba. Taking advantage of the 
discontent of tne Praetorian Guards, he went to their camp, and easily 
persuaded these ti^rbulent soldiers to proclaim him emperor. In tha 
struggle which ensued, Galba was killed. 

6. Otho, thus raised to the empire, A. D. 69, was, during his 
brief reign, a passive instrument in the hands of the licentious sol- 
diers. Scarcely had he seated himself on the throne, when a rival 
started up in the person of Vitellius, who commanded the legions in 
Lower Grermany. 

6. Otho departed from Rome in all haste, to give him battle. Both 
parties hastened to meet each other with such precipitation, that three 
considerable battles were fought within the space of as many days. 

7. At length Otho's forces suffered a serious defeat at Bedriacum, 
near Cremona, and the emperor, having learned the news, assembled 
the remainder of his soldiers, thanked them for their fidelity, and an- 
nounced his intention to withdraw from the contest, that he might not 
be the cause of further bloodshed. 

8. The same night he committed suicide, having reigned but three 
months and five days. His soldiers deeply regretted his death, and 
it must be admitted, that his resolution to die, in order to save his 
country from the horrors of a civil war, had something in it truly heroic. 

CXLIV. — 1. Who succeeded Nerol 2. What of Nymphidius? 3. How was the 
empire ffo^emad under Galba? 4. What was the fate of Galba? 5. Who succeeded 
Um } 6. What ritral appeared against Otho 7 7, 8. What was trie end jf Otlu> ? 

17* 
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CHAPTER CXLV. 
Reign of Vitellius, 



1. Vitel:«iu8 having been declared emperor by the senate, iwur- 
doncd all the adherents of Otho, and then set out for Rome, in all 
the splendor and magnificence which he could command. While he 
was sitting m painted galleys, bedecked with garlands and flowers, 
and feasting on delicacies, his soldiers were plundering in every quar- 
ter, without restraint. 

3. He entered Rome as if it were a conquered city, and the senate 
and people marched before him as if they had been prisoners taken 
in battle. After haranguing the citizens, and receiving the homage 
which his liberal promises had drawn forUi, he quietly settled himself 
in his palace, to enjoy the pleasures which his gluttony and luxuri 
ous habits had rendered the chief happiness of his life. 

3. The administration of public affairs was intrusted to the lowest 
and vilest of his favorites, and the soldiers forgot the art of war 
amid their unrestrained debaucheries. Vitellius thought of nothing 
but regaling himself with costly viands, and had learned the art of 
renewmg the pleasure of his meals by disgorging the food which had 
already ministered to his appetite. 



Vitellius and Guests at a Banquet. 

4 . The details of his gluttony would detract from the dignity o* 
history. He invited himself to breakfast with one man, to dinner 
with another, and to supper with a third. The influence of his 

CXLV. — 1. Whatoflheacceesion of Vitellius? 2. How did heenterRomel 3. What 
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M>urticr8 depend d on the frequency of their entertainments, and the 
skill with which they were managed. 

5. A dinner which was given to him by his brother Lucius, con- 
sisted of two thousand dishes of fish, and seven thousand of fowl. 
One of tlie dishes, called the ^' Shield of Minerva," was an olio com- 
Dosed of the sounds of the fish called scctrrusj the brains of woodcocks 
%nd pheasants, the tongues of rare birds, and the spawn of lampreys 
'rom the Caspian Sea. 

6. Not content with the gratification of his palate, Vitellius now 
sought for pleasure in acts of cruelty. Even those who ate with 
him at the same table, were put to death by him without compunc- 
tion. When he visited one of his parasites who lay ill with a raging 
fever, he put poison in a cup of water, and administered it with his 
own hand. 

7. The monster even avowed that he derived pleasure from the 
torments of his victims. On one occasion, when he had sentenced a 
father to death, he executed his two sons with him for begging the 
life of their parent. 

8. When a Roman knight was dragged to execution, and expected 
to save his life by declaring that he had made the emperor his heir, 
Vitellius obtained a sight of the will, and finding that he was only 
joint heir with another, he put both to death to secure all the prop- 
erty to himself. 

0. These intolerable tyrannies at length roused the indignation 
even of the aMect Romans. The legions of the east began Uie re- 
volt, and proclaimed Vespasian emperor while he was carrying on 
the siege of Jerusalem. Their example was followed by the armies 
in Mcesia, Pannonia, and Egypt. 

10. Vespasian was declared emperor at Alexandria, without his 
consent, but the soldiers compelled him to accept the high dignity. 
He assembled his ofiUcers to consult upon measures to be pursued m 
this conjunction, and it was resolved Uiat his son Titus snould con- 
duct the war in Judea, that Mutianus should proceed to Italy with 
the greater part of the legions, and that Vespasian should levy a new 
army in the east. \ 



/v 



CHAPTER CXLVJ. 

Death of Vitellius. 

Vitellius, when he heard of the revolt, made preparations foi 
defence. His amy, under the command of Valens and Cscina, mei 
the forces of Vespasian, commanded by Antonius Primus, near Cre- 
mona. When a battle was expected, Csecina deserted to Vespasian, 
but Antonius led on the attack 
2. The battle, which lasted till night, was renewed the next 

was his administration ? 4. 5. What of his glutton/ ? 6, 7, 8. His cruelties f 9. WlaL 
insurtections arose? 10. What was the conduct of Vespasian? 
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morniiiff, when the troops of Vitellius gave way, and were rouVBil 
with a loos of thirty thousand men. The approach of the victors to 
Rome was opposed by a small number of troops that guarded the 
passes of the Apennines. ^ 

3. But when Vitellius heard that his fleet had declared against 
him, he made an offer to resign the empire to Vespasian. In the 
confusion occasioned at Rome by these proceedings, one Sabinus 
seized the capitol, but the soldiers of Vitellius attacked him ; in theii 
strugde the capitol was set on fire and totally destroyed, with all its 
valuable furniture, ornaments, works of art, and ancient public records. 

4. Antonius, disreffarding all the messages and offers of Vitellius, 
marched, without delay, to Rome. He attacked the city on three 
sides, drove the defenders within the walls, and slaughtered them in 
great numbers. The reckless and abandoned populace seemed insen- 
sible to the disgrace of the empire. While all around them present- 
ed scenes of bloodshed and horror, they celebrated the riotous feast 
of the Saturnalia, and thought only of drunkenness and debauchery. 

5. Amidst this chaos of slaughter, riot, and vice, the wretched 
Vitellius wandered about, forsaken even by his own slaves. The 
troops of Antonius at length made themselves masters of the city, 
and the emperor was dragged from the obscure hiding-place into 
which he had crept for concealment. 

6. Hoping to prolong his wretched existence, he begged that he 
might be kept in prison till the arrival of Vespasian, to whom he 
promised to communicate important secrets. His petition, however, 
was vain. The soldiers $ binding his hands, and putting a haltoi 
round his neck, dragged him, half naked, into the forum, loading 
him with curses and insults. 

7. The^ tied his hair backwards, and held the point of a sword 
beneath his chin, to prevent him from hiding his face. Some threw 
mud upon him, others struck him with their fists, others ridiculed his 
red face and enormous corpulence. Finally, they kiUed him with 
blows, dragged his body through the streets, and threw it into the 
Tiber. 

8. Thus terminated the reign of Vitellius, the most ignoble and 
beastly of all the Roman emperors ; it lasted only eight months. 
The soldiers, availing themselves of the opportunity for plunder, pur- 
sued the fugitives into the houses and temples, and committed every 
species of rapine and cruelty. 

9. But the arrival of Mutianus, the gruieral of Vespasian, put a 
stop to these atrocities, and Rome was reestablished in tranquillity. 
The senate and the army concurred in declaring Vespasian emperor, 
and ro*«sengers were sent to him in Egypt, requesting him to return 
to Rome, A. D. 69. 

CXLyi. -> 1 . What of yaleoB and CsBcina ? 2. Of the battle of Cremona i 3, 4. W aai 
nappened at Rome 7 5, 6, 7. De^ribe the death of yitellius. 8, 9. What fbllnwed ai 
Rome? 
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CHAPTER CXLVIL 
Reign of Vespasian. 

1. VcsPASiAif commanded the Roman armies in the east during 
ihe preceding events, which resulted in elevating him to the throne. 
His arrival in the city restored tranquillity, and diffused universal joy 
lliroughout the empire. His first care was to restore the discipline 
of the army. He next revived the authority of the senate, supplying 
its diminished ranks with eminent men from the provinces and colo- 
nies. 

2. Finally, he reformed the courts of law, which had long ceased 
to show any regard to justice. The virtues of Vespasian, supported 
by a firm temper, led to a great improvement in the social condition of 
Rome. His only fault was an extravagant love of money. 

3. The Jews, who had risen in rebellion some time previous, were 
completely subdued during the reign of Vespasian. These people, 
deceived by false prophets, who promised them a temporal deliver- 
ance, persevered in their rebellion long after every reasonable chance 
of success had disappeared. 

4. They were divided into hostile factions, who fought against 
each other in the streets of Jerusalem, while the Roman armies were 
oattering its walls, and they refused proffered mercy when the Roman 
standards were set upon their battlements. 



Vespasian before Jerusalem. 
*> Vespasian and his son Titus carried on the war against them 

CXLVII. — 1. How did Vespasian begin his reign ? 2. What was his character? 3. 
iVIial of the Jews ? 4. Their factions ? 5. What of the siege and capture of Jerusalen> J 
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for some time, bui when the former departed for Rome, to take 
possession of the empire, the command was ]eft with Titus. The 
siepe of Jerusalem was pressed with such vigor, and the Jews were 
at length so exhausted by famine and their intestine wars, that the 
Romans captured the city by storm, A. D. 72. 

6i The punishment inflicted upon this devoted people was dreadful. 
The city and temple were reduced to heaps of shapeless ruins ; the 
best and bravest of the nation fell by the swords of the Romans or 
their own hands ; most of the wretched sui-vivors were sold into 
slavery ; and the Jews, since that period, dispersed over the face of the 
earth, have become outcasts and wanderers among nations. 

7. Titus and his father were honored with a splendid triumph at 
Rome on account of this success, and the rich ornaments of the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem were displayed in the procession. A triumphal 
arch was also erected to Titus, on which his noble deeds were sculp- 
tured. This interesting structure remains standing at the present 
day. 



CHAPTER CXLVIII. 
Reign of Vespasian ^ continued, 

1. Vespasian, having settled all the aiiairs of the empire m tmn 
quiUity, had the satisfaction of shutting the temple of Janus, which 
had been open for six years. He then applied himself to the task of 
securing the welfare of the people by moral as well as political 
reforms. 

2. He restored the ancient discipline of the army ; he abridg-ed ana 
improved the course of proceeding-s in courts of justice, and it was 
said that during his long reign no individual suffered from injustice or 
a severe decree. 

3. Vespasian extended his fostering care to the arts and sciences, 
to the restoration of the public buildings, and the improvement of the 
city. He patronized Joseph us, the Jewish historian, Quintilian, the 
rhetorician, and Pliny, the naturalist. He invited to Rome the 
most celebrated masters and artificers, from every part of the world. 

4. He restored the capitol to its original splendor; he built the 
celebrated amphitheatre, whose ruins, now known by the name of the 
Coliseum, attest the grandeur of ancient Rome. He also founded 
new cities, and repaired the old ones which had suffered from the 
devastations of his predecessors. 

5. The clemency of Vespasian was not less celebrated than his 
wisdom. He settled a handsome dowry on the daughter of Vitellius ; 
and when plots were organized against him, he refused to punish the 
conspirators. The only exceptions to this mild and forgiving policy, 

6. What was the fate of the Jews and their city ? 7. Of the triumph of Tilua and Yes- 
pisinii? 

CXhVIll. — I What of the temple of Janus ? 2, 3. Of Vespasian's administmtion Y 
4. Of his building? 6. Of his cleniencv '? (^ What was the fate of .Sahtnus? 7. W^hat 
M said of Vespasian's avarice ? 
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occurred in the case of Julius Sabinus, who haH proclaimed himself 
emperor on the death of Vitellius. 

6. This rash aspirant for the purple, after having been defeated by 
Vespasian's army, concealed himself for nine years in a cave, where 
he was attended by his faithful wife Empona, who provided him with 
the means of subsistence. Sabinus was at length discovered, and 
carried prisoner to Rome, where he was put to death. 

7. Vespasian, notwithstanding the wisdom that characterized his 
administration, has been charged with avarice and rapacity. He 
revived taxes which had fallen into disuse, and was believed to have 
made great profits by speculations in trade. Perhaps these acts may 
be excused by the exhausted state of the treasury when he came tu 
the throne, and the necessities occasioned by the inroads of the bai*- 
barians, who ravaged the eastern provinces till they were finally 
defeated by Titus. 



CHAPTER CXLIX. 
Reign of Titles, 



Titus, 

I. After a reign of ten years, Vespasian died of an illness, in 
c^ampania, A. D. 79. He was succeeded by Titus, though somw 
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opposition was made by Domitian, his brother, who alkged that us 
father's will had been altered. 

8. Titus, in his youth, had been food of pleasure and dissipation, 
yet no sooner did he ascend the throne than he reformed his habits, 
and became a pattern of regularity and moderation. His generosity 
and love of justice, his hatred of informers, his care to prevent dis- 
sensions, his obliging disposition, and his readiness on all occasions 
to do good, procured for him the enviable appellation of the Delight 
of Mankind. 

3. Having called to mind one evening that he had done no benefi- 
cent action within the past twenty-four hours, he exclaimed, ** I have 
lost a day !" an expression which hsA since become proverbial. 

4. During the reign of Titus, A. D. 79, happened the greatest 
eruption of Vesuvius that has ever been known, causing immense 
damage, and overwhelming the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
In this catastrophe, the celebrated naturalist, Pliny the Elder, lost his 
life. His nephew, Pliny the Younger, has given a most interesting 
account of this event in one of his letters, from which we shall make 
the following extract : — 

5. ** My uncle was at that time with the fleet under his command, 
at Misenum. On the 24th of August, about one in the afternoon, 
my mother desired him to observe a cloud which appeared, of a very 
unusual size and shape. ' He had just returned from enjoying the 
benefit of the sun, and after bathing in cold water and taking a slight 
repast, had retired to his study. He immediately rose and went out 
upon an eminence from which he might more distinctly view this very 
singular phenomenon. It was not at that distance dfiscemible from 
what mountain this cloud issued, but it was found afterward to pro- 
ceed from Vesuvius. 

6. " I cannot give a more exact description of its figure, than by 
comparing it to that of a pine tree ; for it shot- up to a great height in 
the form of a tall trunk, which spread at the top into a sort of 
branches, occasioned, I suppose, either by the force of the internal 
vapor which impelled the cloud upwards, decreasing in strength as it 
advanced, or by -the cloud being pressed back by its own weight, and 
thus expanding. It appeared sometimes bright, and sometimes dark 
and spotted, apparently more or less impregnated with earth and 
cinders. 

7. ** This uncommon appearance excited my uncle's philosophical 
curiosity to take a nearer view of it. He accordingly ordered a light 
vessel to be prepared, and oflfered me the liberty, if I thought proper, 
to attend him. I rather chose to continue the employment in whicli 
I was engaged, for it happened that he had given me a certain writing 
to copy. 

8. ** As he was going out of the house with his tablets in his 
hand, he was met by the sailors belonging to the galleys stationed &\ 
Retina, from which they had fled in the utmost terror, for that port 
being situated at the foot of Vesuvius, they had no other way u) 

CXLIX. — 1. Wno succeeded Vespasian 7 2, What was the characier of Titus? 3 
What saying Is recor-Jed of him? 4. What remarkable event happen»l in hisreleo' 
&--19 Relate the siory of the deaf • of Pliny the N.tiura!i8t. 
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escape than by sea. They conjured him, therefore, not to proceed 
and expose his life to sach 'mminent danger. He alterexl his inten- 
tion, and instead of gratifying his philosophical spirit, he resigned it 
to the more magnanimous principle of aiding the distressed. 

9. " With this view, he ordered the fleet immediately to put to sea, 
and went himself on board, with an intention of assisting not onl^ 
Retina, but the other towns which stood thick upon that beautiful 
coast. Hastening to the place, therefore, from which others fled with 
the ntmoet terror, he steered his direct course to the point of danger, 
and with so much calmness and presence of mind as to be able to make 
and dictate his obserrations upon the appearance and progress of that 
dreadful scene. 

10. ^* He was now so near the mountain that the cinders, which 
grew thicker and hotter the more he advanced, fell into the ships, 
together with pumice-stones and black pieces of burning rock. They 
were likewise in danger, not only of being lefl aground by the sudden 
retreat of the sea, but also from the vast fragments which rolled 
down from the mountain and obstructed all the shore. Here he 
stopped to consider whether he should return back, to which the 
pilot advising him, ' Fortune,' said he, ' befriends the brave ; steer 
to Pomponianus.' 

11. '^ Pomponianus was then at Stabiae, separated by a gulf wfiich 
the sea, after many windings, forms upon that shore. Pomponianus 
had already sent his baggage on board ; for though he was not at that 
time in actual danger, yet being extremely near, he was determined, 
if it should increase, to put to sea as soon as the wind should 
change. 

12. "It was favorable, however, for carrying my uncle to Pom- 
ponianus, whom he found in the greatest consternation ; and em- 
bracing him with tenderness, he encouraged and exhorted him to 
keep up his spirits. The more to dissipate his fears, he ordered his 
servants, with an air of unconcern, to carry him to the baths ; and 
after having bathed, he sat down to supper with cheerftdness, or at 
least the appearance of it. 

13. " In the mean while, the fire of Vesuvius flamed forth from 
several parts of the mountain with great violence, which the darkness 
of the night contributed to render still more visible and dreadful. 
But my uncle, in order to calm the apprehensions of his friend, 
assured him it was only the conflagration of the villages which the 
country people had abandoned. 

14. " After this, he retired to rest, and was so little discomposed 
as to fall into a deep sleep. The court which led to his apartment 
being now almost iUled with stones and ashes, it would have been 
impossible, if he had delayed much longer, for him to have made his 
way out ; it was, therefore, thought proper to awaken him. He got 
op, and joined Pomponianus and the rest of the company. 

15. *' They consulted together whether it would be most prudent t(» 
trust to the houses, which now shook from side to side with violent 
convulsions, or flee to the open fields, where the stones and cinden- 
fell in lai^e showers, and threatened them with instant destruction. 

16. ** Ci this distress they resolved for the fields, as the less dan- 
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gerouB of the two ; a resolation which, while the rest of the compaay 
were hurried into by their fears, my uncle embraced ^pon cool and 
deliberate consideration. They went out, having pillows tied npon 
their heads with napkins, as a defence against the storm of stonea 
which rained round them. 

17. ** It was now day everywhere else, but there a deeper darkness 
prevailed than in the blackest night ; they had, however, torches and 
other lights. They thought it expedient to go down further upon the 
shore, in order to observe if they might safely put out to sea ; but 
they found &^, waves still running excessively high. 

18. ** Tuere, my uncle, having drunk a draught or two of cold 
water, laid himself down upon a sailcloth, when immediately the 
flames, preceded by a strong smell of sulphur, dispersed the rest of 
the compauy and forced him to rise. He raised himself up with the 
assistance of two of his servants, and instantly fell down dead. 

19. ** He was suffocated, as I coniecture, by some noxious vapor, 
having always had weak lungs, and being frequently subject to a dif- 
ficulty of breathing. As soon as it was light again, which was not 
till the third day ^er, his body was found entire, and without any 
marks of violence, exactly in the posture in which he fell, \nd looking 
more like a man asleep than dead.*' 



CHAPTER CL. 
Hercnlaiieum and Pompeti, 

1. There can be no doubt, however, that the inhabitants of He^ 
culanenm and Pompeii had sufficient warning of the approaching 
calamity to make their escape, and that moit of them did so ; but it 
is evident that some of them delayed their liight, until it was too late 
to save themselves, as is proved, by the remains of human beings, 
found in situations that showed how instantaneously death must have 
Dvertaken them. 

2. Seventeen persons were thus discovered in the cellar of a house 
at Pompeii, enclosed in a hard substance, which probably burst into 
the vault in a liquid form, and hardened as it cooled. When this 
cellar was excavated, the perfect mould of a woman with a child in her 
arms was found in the solid substance that had filled it ; and within 
this mould were two skeletons, the larger of which had a chain of 
gold round the neck, and rings on the fingers. 

3. In the barracks were duscovered the remains of two soldiers, 
chained to the stocks, who had, no doubt, been forgotten amid the 
iicrror, darkness, and confusion of that dreadful day. Those who 
escaped from the devoted cities would naturally carry away with 
them all their most valuable effects ; nor could they have imagine*/ 
that what they left behind them ^rould be of so much historical 

C3L. — I. What became of the inhabltanto of Herculan*um and Pompeii? 8. What 
diacovery was made in a cellar at PompeFi ? 3 What is said of the barracks ? 4. Ho*» 
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tnipoTtance in after ages, when all other traces of the domestic life of 
die Romans would have long since been obliterated. 



Roman Villa 

4. The houses at Pompeii and Ilerculaneum, and, most probably, 
of all the provincial towns of Italy, in the time of the Roman em- 
perors, were only one or two stories high, consisting of a number of 
email rooms built round a court, over the entrance of which was 
written the name of the owner. The shops were open to the streets, 
with folding doors, like a coach-house, and signs painted over them, 
denoting the trade carried on within. At Pompeii, many of these 
were taverns, where hot wine, and a liquor, supposed to be mead, 
were sold. 

5. Some of the wine was still remaining in earthen vessels of 
various forms, called Amphorae ; and drinking cups were standing on 
the marble slabs, when the cities were reopened. Olives were also 
found, in a jar, in a wonderful state of preservation ; a box of pills 
stood on the counter of an apothecary ; and in a fruiterer^s shop, 
were chestnuts, walnuts, and almonds, without any signs of decay. 

6. The articles for domestic and professional use were very similar 
to our own, and prove that the Romans were perfectly well acquainted 
with the useful arts ; since, among the numerous relics so strangely 
preserved, areneedles, scissors, compasses, line surgical instruments, 
silver spoons, and all kinds of kitchen utensils, as well as tools for 
working at different trades. 

7. But the mpst remarkable specimens of Roman art are the metal 
stamps used by trades-people to mark their goods, and also to impress 

were the houses of Pompeii built ? The shops ? 5. What of the wine found at Pompeii % 
The olives, &c. ? 6. What of the articles for domestic use 7 7. The stamps f What iM 
MidofprintiDg? 
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letters on vaz, for the purpose of teaching children to read. !^oi 
that tlierc was anjrthing wonderful in the stamps themselves : bm 
how was i^,, we may ask, that a people so highly civilized, and actu- 
ally practiiing the art of printing to the extent of marking names, 
thould not have thought of applying it to the nobler purposes of 
•preaJing knowledge over the world ? If the Romans had possessed 
printed lM>oks, there would probably never have been any dark agetf 
m Europe. 



CHAPTER CLL 
Reign of Domitian. 



Tbe Wife of Domtttan procuring his Assassmatum. 

1. Titus was carried off by a fever, in the third year of his reign 
He was succeeded by his brother, Domitian, who was suspected of 
having contributed to this catastrophe by poison. The new emperor 
began his reign with the character of a liberal, just, and humane 
prince. He refused the legacies which had been left him, because 
the testators had children of their own. 

2. He sat whole days revising the sentences of the judges, and he 
detested every sort of cruelty to such a degree that he forbade the 
sacrifice of oxen. He furnished the libraries which had suffered by 
fire with new books, and sent persons to Alexandria to transcribe 
manuscripts for this purpose. 

3. These fair promises, however, were soon blighted. The mind 
of Domitian became engrossed with tlie pursuits of archery and 

CLL — 1. Whonice«ededTitu0? 2. How did Domitian btgin his reignf 3. What 
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^.Mtiing, and his chief ambition was to entertain the public with sports 
mtd exhibitions ; and to preside in ostentatious pomp for the purpose 
oi distributing rewards. 

4. His hours of seclusion were spent in killing flies and stabbing 
them with a bodkin. One of his servants, Vibius, being asked , 
on a certain occasion, whether any person was witli the emperor, 
answered, " No one, not even a fly." 

5. His next passion seems to have been for military reputation, 
which led him to envy the glory of his generals. One of these, 
Agricola, made a successful campaign against the Caledonians, and 
defeated their chief, Galgacus. He sailed round Britain, and discov 
ered for the first time that it was an island ; he also discovered the 
Orcades, or Orkney Islands, and subjected them to the Roman 
poAver. 

6. For these brilliant successes, Agricola was envied and hated by 
Domitian, who recalled him to Italy under the pretence of appointing 
him to the government of Syria. But on his arrival at Rome, he 
was received with great coolness, and retired to private life. He was 
shortly after taken ill, and died, not without strong suspicions of being 
poisoned by order of the emperor. 

7. In order to make himself a great general, Domitian now organ- 
ized an army and marched into Gaul, pretending an expedition against 
«:he Germans. But this mighty attempt came to nothing, and the 
emperor never saw the face of^an enemy. 

8. Notwithstanding: this, Domitian took to himself the honors of a 
triumph, and returned to Rome in pompous array, carrying with him 
a number of slaves dressed like Germans, whom he displayed to the 
wondering crowd of the capital, as the prisoners taken by his victori- 
ous arms. 

9. In this condition of the empire, the Sarmatians, aided by several 
Asiatic tribes, made a formidable irruption into the Roman territories, 
and cut off one of the legions with its general. The Dacians, under 
the guidance of their king, Decebalus, were even more successful, 
and defeated the Romans in several battles. 

10. The energies of the state were at length roused, and the bar- 
barians driven back to their forests and deserts. Domitian, elated 
with this result, again made a triumphal entry into Rome, and 
assumed the name of Grermanicus, pretending to be the conqueror of a 
people whom he never met in the field. 

11. Satiated at length with this cheap sort of military renown, he 
began to practise cruelty for his amusement. He persecuted the 
Jews and Christians with unrelenting severity ; and his avarice led 
him to seize the estate of every person against whom he could fabri- 
cate the most trivial charge. 

12. A conspiracy was soon formed against him by his wife Domi 
tia, whom he had designed to put to death. He was assassinated, 

was his conduct afterwards *< 4. What anecdote is related of him 7 5. What was dona 
by Agricola? How was he .reated by Domitian? 7. What of the Gallic expedition of 
Domitian? 8. Of his triumph? 9. Of the Sarmatians and Dacians? 10. Of Dom)> 
iianVi second tr'umph? 11. Of his persecutions? 12. What was the end of Doinl 
iian? 
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aJler considerable resistance, by Stephanas, the comptroller of b« 
household, who was himself slain on the spot, by some of the ofii 
cers of the f^uard. Domitian was the last of the Cssars, leaving' no 
heir to the throne 



CHAPTER CLII. 
Reign of Nerva. 

1. The senate, dreading the influence of the army, appointeti 
Cocceios Nenra the successor of Domitian, on the day of his assassi- 
nation, A. D. 97. This emperor was bom in Spain, of an illustrious 
Roman family ; I.e was sixty-five years old when he was called to 
govern the empire. 

2. Having been chosen by the senate solely from their experience 
of his talents and virtues, no doubt was entertained that he would do 
honor to the imperial purple. The horrors of the preceding reign 
induced Nerva to rule with an opposite excees gf clemency and indul- 
gence. 

3. When he accepted his dignity, he took an oath that no Roman 
senator should be put to death dunng his reign. He was liberal in 
his gifts to his friends, and he sold all his gold anSi silver plate to 
enable him to continue his generosities. He abolished the oppressive 
taxes which had been imposed by his predecessors, and restored the 
property seized by Domitian. 

4. Besides mailing many good laws, he united, more than any 
other sovereign, a system of retrenchment and economy with well- 
judged acts of liberality. He allowed no statues to be erected to 
himself, sold all those which had been raised to Domitian, and con- 
verted into money the gaudy robes and luxurious furniture of the 
palace. 

5. Notwithstanding the benevolence and mildness which charac- 
terized the administration of Nerva, he soon began to experience that 
malignity which vice never fails to display against virtue. A con- 
spiracy was formed for his assassination ; this was happily detected, 
and the senate were desirous to deal rigorously with the authors, but 
Nerva contented himself by punishing them with exile. 

6. This act of clemency encouraged another plot, among the praeto- 
rian bands, who pretended a wish to revenge the death of Domitian. 
Nerva used all the gentle means in his power to quell this mutiny. He 
even presented himself to the insurgents, bared his breast, and desired 
them to take his life rather than involve their country in fresh calam- 
ities. 

7. But this act of self-devotion failed to subdue the ferocity of tlie 
mutineers. They killed two of the emperor's attendants before his 
fuce, and compelled him to approve of their sedition. Fortunately, 
their insolence vent no further, and this insurrection ultimately turned 
out most favorably for the empire. 

...^H^T^ Whos-cceeded Domitian? 2,3. What was tLe character of Nerva I i 
\i\9 •Mlmmistration ? 5. What of a conspiracy % 6, 7. What was the consequence <rf 
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8. Nerva saw the necessity of providing a colleague, who might 
nfiord him assistance and counsel m the government of the empire 
Having no private objects in view, he set aside all his own relations 
and fixed his choice upon Trajan, who then held an office in Ger 
nany. 

9. Before the latter could reach the city, Nerva died of a fever, 
vhich was said to have been brought on by a violent passion, in a 
(ispute with one of the senators, A. D. 98. 



CHAPTER CLIII. 
Reign of Trajan. 



Trajan 

1. Trajan was uum at Seville, in Spain, though of an itahan 
family. His father had been raised to the rank of a patrician, by 
Vespasian, and after various successful expeditions on the Euphrates 
and the Rhine, in which his son accompanied him, he had been hon- 
ored with the consulship and a triumph. 

hid clemency? 8. Whom did Nerva associate'with him In the empire 7 9. How dl<) 
Nerva die? 
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2 In this way, Trajan acquired, in early life, a considerable repu- 
tation in arms. When the command of the ai-my in Lower Grermany 
W&s confided to him, he liyed in the most unassuming and simple 
style. He performed long marches on foot with his troops, and 
shared with them all the dangers and fatigues of war. 

3. He knew all the old soldiers by their names, and conversed with 
them in the most familiar manner. Before he retired to rest, he 
inspected the camp personally, and satisfied himself of the vigilance 
of the sentinels, and the security of the army. 

4. To these qualities of a soldier, Trajan added the most amiable 
modesty and mildness of disposition, and he united in his character 
all those moral and intellectual qualifications, and all that experience 
in war and personal bravery, which seem rather to belong to many 
individuals than to be combined in one. 

5. His personal appearance corresponded with his noble mind ; and 
when he entered Rome in the vigor of manhood, he inspired his sub- 
jects with a respect and admiration which they never afterwards 
ceased to attach to his name. 

6. Trajan had no sooner ascended the throne than he was called 
upon to check the insolence of the Dacians, who had ravaged the 
empire during the reign of Domitian, and now claimed from the 
Roman people a tribute, which the cowardice of that emperor had 
mduced him to offer. 

7. At the head of a powerful army, Trajan marched towards 
Dacia, and overawed the barbarians by his sudden appearance upon 
their frontier. A treaty was made with them, but speedily broken 
by their king, Dec^balus. Trajan threw a bridge across the Danube, 
entered Dacia, and brought him to a general action. The Dacians 
were completely routed, and their kmg, in despair, killed himself. 

8. In this battle, which reduced Dacia to a Roman province, the 
slaughter was so great that all the linen in the Roman camp was not 
sufficient to dress the wounds of the soldiers. On th^ return of 
Trajan to Rome, a splendid triumph was celebrated, and the rejoicings 
continued a hundred and twenty days. 

9. The duties of peace now demanded the attention of Trajan ; he 
established many public works ; he settled colonies in remote parts 
of the empire ; he opened communications between different prov- 
inces, and he laid up stores of corn and provisions to secure the capi- 
tal from famine. 

10. To commemorate his victories, he employed the architect 
ApoUodorus to eiect a magnificent column in Rome, covered with 
sculptures, representing the events of the Dacian war ; this structure 
still remains, and is one of the most remarkable objects of the city. 

11. During the reign of Trajan, the Christians began to attract 
notice in Bithynia. As their doctrines were little known, it is proba- 
ble that they were misrepresented. Trajan's regard for the estab- 
lished religion of Rome caused liim to enforce the laws which had 

CLIII. — 1.2. What is said of the early life of Trajan ? 3, 4, 5. What of his charac 
ter? 6, 7, 8. Describe his campaign against the Dacians. 9. What of Trajan's %dmia 
istratiop <n peace? 10. Of his triumphal column? 11. Of his behavior towud tlM 
Christiwa» > 
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been enacted against those who dissented from it. On this Acconnt, 
the mild and beneficent Trajan is numbered among the {lersecutors of 
Christianity. 



CHAPTER CLIV. 
Eastern Campaigns of Trajan, 

1. The Armenians and Parthians having about this time thrown 
off the Roman yoke, Trajan marched into Armenia, subdued the 
country, and made the king prisoner. He then entered the Parthian 
territories, where he obtained the most signal success. After con- 
quering Syria and Chaldea, he made his triumphal entry into 
Babylon. 

2. The Parthians made a stand on the Euphrates, but Trajan, hav- 
ing caused a large number of boats or rafts to be constructed among the 
mountains during a single night, brought them suddenly to the river, 
and transported his army across the stream in the face of the enemy. 

3. Quitting the Euphrates, he traversed countries which had never 
before been Sodden by the foot of a Roman soldier ; and he seems to 
have taken a peculiar -delight in following that line of march which 
Alexander had pursued before him. He crossed the rapid stream of 
Tigris, and took the city of Ctesiphon. 

4. After subjugating the districts of Persia bordering on that river, 
he marched south towards the Persian Gulf. The inclemency of the 
weather, and the inundations of the river, nearly destroyed his whole 
army, and Trajan, suffering from the infirmities of age, was com- 
peUed to return. 

5. Persia had revolted during his absence, but he restored the 
Romian supremacy, and placed a king of his own choosing on the 
l^one of that country. Having met with a repulse before the city 
of Atra, in Arabia, Trajan concluded that the time had now arrived 
for limiting his conquests and placmg them under proper government. 

6. He established a king over Albania, near the Caspian Sea, and 
placed governors and lieutenants in the other provinces. He now sei 
his face towards Rome, leaving his forces in the east, under the com- 
mand of Adrian. The most magnificent preparations were made for 
the reception of the emperor m his capital, but Trajan was destined 
never again to behold that city. 

7. Exhausted with the fatigues of war, he was taken ill in Cilicia, 
and finding himself unable to travel any further, he was carried to the 
city of Selinus, where he died, A. D. 117, in the sixty-fourth year 
of his age, and the twentieth of his reign. His ashes were carried to 
Rome, and deposited at the foot of the column which bears his name. 

CUV. — 1—4. What campaigns did Trajan undertake in the east, and with what aoe* 
e«w 1 5, e. Whi t of Persia, A rabia, and Albania 1 7. Wliere did Trajan die i 
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CHAPTER CLV. 
Adrian — Antonhms Pius, 

1. Trajan was succeeded in the empire by Adrian, who, hke hu 
predecessor, wns a native of Seville, but of a Spanish family. Hu 
was quite satisfied with preserving the ancient limits of the empire, 
and seemed do way ambitious of nmking conquests. For this reason, 
ho abandoned all the acquisitions which had been made by Trajan, 
ji'dging them rather a detriment than an advantage to the empire. 

2. Adrian was the first Roman emperor that made a regular tour 
through the provinces. He spent many years in travelling over Gaul, 
Germany, Britain, Spain, Greece, and all the countries of Africa and 
Asia that were under his dominion. There was scarcely any part of 
his vast empire that he did not embellish with noble buildings and 
other great works of art. 

3. In Britain he greatly improved the city of York, which was 
then the capital of the island, and the residence of the Romar 
governor. For the better security of this province, he built a wall 
of wood and earth, extending from the river Exlen, in Cumberland, to 
the Tyne, in Northumberland. This served as a barrier against the 
incursions of the Picts, and other barbarous tribes of North Britain. 



Incursions of the Scots and Picts into Britain. 

4. On his return to Rome, the senate decreed him a triumph, 
ivhich he had the modesty to decline. The virtues of Adrian, how- 

CLV. — 1. Who succeeded Trajan ? What was the policy of Adrian ? 2. Of his tow 
through the provinces ? a Of York, and Adrian's wall f 4. Of his persecutions i 
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evei, iwere nor unalloyed ; he was a cruel persecutor both of the Jew b 
and the Christians ; he allowed himself to be influenced by unworthy 
favorites, and gave his ear to slanderers and informers. 

5. During his reign the Jews again rebelled, and were subdued 
with dreadful slaughter. Adrian died of a lingering disease, at Baiae, 
near Naples, A. D. 139. 

6. He was succeeded by Titus Antoninus, whom he had adopted 
during his lifetime. This emperor divided the cares of government 
with Marcus Aurelius, his son-in-law. His mild and merciful reign 
procured for him the surname of Pius, and was undoubtedly the most 
tranquil and happy which the Roman empire ever enjoyed. 

?. He suspended the persecutions against the Christians, and 
drdored their accusers to be punished as calumniators. Peace pre- 
vaUed throughout the wide dominions of Rome ; the virtues of the 
sovereign conciliated the good-will of foreign nations, and he was 
chosen as the arbitrator of their differences. 

8. For the first time, the government of the provinces engaged the 
earnest attention of the sovereign, and the lieutenants of the emperor, 
perceiving that their conduct was closely watched, ceased to oppress 
those intrusted to their charge. 

9. The provincial inhabitants now, instead of seeing their revenues 
wasted to maintain a profligate court, or pamper a degraded populace, 
were gratified with the sight of public schools erected for the instruc- 
tion of youth, of harbors cleaned out and repaired, of new marts of 
trade opened, &c. 

10. After a beneficent and tranquil reign of twenty-two years, the 
prosperity of which is best proved by ita affording no materials for 
history, Antoninus Pius died of a fever at one of his villas, bequeath- 
ing nothing but his own private fortune to his family. 

11. The Romans venerated so highly the memory of this excellent 
monarch, that during the greater part of the ensuing century every 
sbvereign deemed it essential to his popularity to assume the surname 
of Antoninus. 



CHAPTER CLVI. 
Reign of Marcus Aurelius, 

1. Marcus Aurelius, surnamed the Philosopher, on account of 
his attachment to the doctrines of the Stoics, succeeded to the empire 
A. D. 163 ; but his power was shared by Lucius Verus, to whom he 
gave his daughter in marriage. He took, however, an early oppor- 
tunity of sending his unworthy colleague from Rome with the com- 
mand of an army against the Parthians. 

2. Verus established his residence at Antioeh, where he abandoned 

6 What of the Jews? 6. Who succeeded Adrian ? Who was the associate of Antor.Inu*- J 
", 8, 9. What was the administration of Antoninus 1 10, 11. What of his death ? 
CLVI. — 1. Who succeeded Antoninus ? What of his colleague % 2. What was the 
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himself to eyery species of debauchery, while his lieutenants con- 
quered some of the Parthian cities. Rome, in the mean time, enjoyed 
tranquillity and happiness under the firm but merciful administration 
of Aurehus. 



Marcus Aurelius. 

i. But this prosperity was interrupted by the return of Venis. 
who claimed a triumph for the victories gained by his officers. The 
eastern army brought the plague with it from Asia, and the infection 
was communicated to every province through which the legions 
passed. The violence of tlie pestilejce did not abate for several 
years. 

4. A dangerous war next broke out on the Grerman frontiers, with 
the Marcomanni. Both emperors took the field, but in the opening 
of the campaign Verus died, the victim of his intemperate habits. 

5. In the first engagement with the barbarians, the Romans were 
routed with great slaughter, and the emperor was obliged to sell the 
plate and furniture of his palace, and the imperial jewels, to raise a 
sufficient sum to repair the loss. In his subsequent campaigns, 
Aurelius ventured across the Danube, into the territory of the Quadi. 

6. This temerity had nearly proved his ruin. The barbarians- 

conduct of Verus ? 3. What of the plague 1 4. What war next broke out ? 5. What 
disaster happened to the Romann ) 6. What accident relieved them in a dangeroiu 
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craftily pretending a flight, drew the Romans into a barren defile, 
where they were on the point of perishing by thirst. In this distress 
they were relieved by a thunder-storm ; the rain relieved their wants, 
and the lightning struck the tents of their enemies. 

7. The barbarians, believing this occurrence miraculous, immedi- 
ately submitted. This was the origin of the story of the ** Thunder- 
ing Legion,*' one of the many monkish fictions of the age that fol- 
lowed, in which it was pretended that the shower was sent in answer 
to the prayers of the Christian soldiers in the Roman army. 

8. Aurelius died of a fever, at Vienna, A. D. 180. The glory of 
the empire may be said to have expired with him. He was the last 
emperor who made the good of his subjects the chief object of his 
government, and he was one of the few princes who attained a 
respectable rank in literature. His ** Meditations," which have come 
down to our time, contain a summary of the best rules for a virtuous 
life that have ever been devised by unassisted reason or simple phi- 
losophy. 



CHAPTER CLVII. 

Reign of Commodus. 



Comtnodus in a LiorCt. Skin. 

1 Marcus Aubblius was succeeded by his son Commodus, a 
persiO of a weak and timid disposition by nature, and whose mind 
was corrupted by the vices of his attendants.' As he advanced in 

mergency 1 7. What is the story of the Thundering Legion 7 8. What in Mid of the 
<l««th of AureUoB ? His Meditations ? 
19 
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life, his behaTior only changed for the worse ; but the description of 
all his Tices and cmeltiea woald only disgust the reader. 

2. He is said, on one occasion, to ha^e cat a fat man in two, when 
walking in the street, in order to amuse himself by seeing his entrails 
fall on the ground. He possessed great skill in- archery, and per- 
formed many wonderful exploits with the bow. 

8. His strength was enormous, and from this cause he wss ambi- 
tious of being called Hercules. Hence he adorned his shoulders with 
a lion's skin, and carried in his hand a knotted club. He ran an 
elephant through with his spear, and killed a hundred lions, one after 
another, each by a single blow. 

4. He fought with the common gladiators in the amphitheatre, and 
came off conqueror seven hundred and thirty times ; in consequence 
of this, he used to subscribe himself the ** conqueror of a thousand 
gladiators." When the senate, at his request, granted liim divine 
honors, he strewed on his head such a quantity of gold dust, that it 
glittered in the sunbeams as if encircled with a glory. 

6. The military events of the reign of Commodus were a disgrace 
to the Roman name. After the death of his father, he concluded a 
peace with the Marcomanni and Quadi on very unfavorable terms, 
abandoning all the castles and fortresses which the Romans held in 
their country, except those within five miles of the Danube; Treaties 
equally discreditable to Rome were made with the other German 
tribes whom his father had subjugated ; in some cases he purchased 
peace with large sums of money. 

6. A conspiracy was at length formed against the life of Corn- 
modus by his sister Lucilla, who was aided by many of the most dis- 
tinguished senators. The emperor was attacked in a dark passage, 
on his way to the amphitheatre ; but the person who aimed the dagger 
at him, instead of striking him at once to the heart, raised the weapon 
and exclaimed, '* The senate tends you this!" 

7. This delay gave the guards time to rescue their master. The 
conspirators were seized and put to death. Lucilla was exiled to 
Capress, where she soon after met with the same fate. 



CHAPTER CLVIIL 
Death of Commodtis. 

1. Not long after this, the empire was disturbed by a singular 
revolt. A common soldier, named Maternus, with several others 
who had deserted from their legions, formed a party, which was 
gradually increased by the banditti from diflFerent provinces. Tboy 
ravaged Spain and Gkiul, and took by storm several strong cities. 

2. An army under Pesoennius Niger was sent against them, but 

GLyn.--!)|. Who succeeded Aureliusr 2. What of the cruelties of CouimoduB? ^ 
Of his strenl^r 4. HU extravagant hehaTiorf 6. His wars? ft, 7 What of th« 
conspiraiQjr agcainst him f 
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Mateinus, finding himself anable to cope with a disciplined host, 
divided his followers into email bands, and marched them secretly to 
Rome by different routes. His object was to murder the empemr at 
an annual festival ^ and to seize upon the supreme authority. 

3. All the different bands arrived undiscovered in the capital, and 
some of them had already insinuated themselves among the guards oi 
the palace. But the plot was revealed by the treachery of one of the 
conspirators, and Matemus was seized and executed. 

4. A plague next broke out in Rome, and continued two years, 
carrying off, at times, two thousand persons in a day. The city was 
also set on fire by lightning, and a considerable part of it burnt. 
This calamity was followed by a famine, which was believed by some 
to have been caused by Oleander, the emperor's prime minister, who 
bought up the com on speculation. 

5. The mob flocked to the palace, and demanded his head. 
Oleander ordered the Praetorian Guards to attack the crowd, many of 
whom they slaughtered ; but the city guards, taking the popular side, 
the Praetorians were put to flight. Conunodus, hearing of the uproar, 
ordered the hjad of Oleander to be thrown to the populace, which 
quieted the rebellion. The government of Rome at this period 
seems to have been not unlike that of the Turkish empire in modem 
times. 

6. A conspiracy was now planned in the emperor's household, to 
take his life by poison, which was administered to liim by one of hia 
female favorites. But as the poison did not take effect speedily, a 
public wrestler of uncommon strength was employed to finish the 
work, and Oommodus was strangled, A. D. 192. On the news of his 
death, the senate declared him an enemy to the public, ordered his 
Dody to be cast into the Tiber, and his statues to be demolished. 



CHAPTER CLIX. 
Commerce of the Romans loith the East, 

1 . If the reign of Augustus be justly celebrated for the perfection 
of Roman literature, those of the Antonines, including even that of 
the wicked Oommodus, deserve to be honored for the great improTe- 
ments made in trade and commerce, especially by the opening of new 
communications with India. 

2. Tadmor, or Palmyra, the wondrous city of the desert, distant 
only eighty-five miles from the Euphrates, and about one hundred 
and seventeen from the nearest coast of the Mediterranean, v^as the 
centre of the trade between Europe and southern Persia, including 
the countries bordering on the Indus, and the districts now attached 
to the Bombay presidency. 

CLVm. — 1. What of MiternuR ? 2, 3. What was the result of his undertaking I 4 
IfThat calamities followed f 5. What of Oleander? 6. How did Commodus die 7 
CLIX. — 1. What of the age of the Antonines In respect to commerce? 3 0< 
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3. In consequence of the preat exports that this trade natarall) 
caused from the harbors of the Levant, considerable numbers of Syrian 
merchants settled in Rome, some of whom attained tlie higliest honors 
of tho state. It appears that 8«nnc merchants used a more northern 
route by the Caspian and Oxiss ; for we find the Roman geographers 
tolerably well acquainted with the countries that now form the king- 
dom) of Khiva and Bokhara. 

4. The great caravan route across Asia, however, commenced at 
Byzantium, now Constantinople, which was long the seat of flourish- 
iiiff commerce before it became the metropolis of an empire. Hav- 
ing passed the Bosphorus, the merchant adventurers proceeded 
through Anatolia, and crossed the Euphrates ; thence they proceeded 
to Ecbatana, the ancient capita] of the Modes, and Hecatompylus, 
the metropolis of the Parthians. Thence circuitously to Hyrcania 
and Aria. Finally, they came to Bactra, long the principal mart of 
central Asia. 

5. From Bactra there were two caravan routes, one to north India, 
over the western part of the Himalaya, called the Indian Caucasus, 
the other toward the frontiers of Serica, over the lofty mountain-chain 
of Imaus, through a winding ravine which was marked by a cele- 
brated station called the Stone Tower, whose ruins are said still to 
exist, under the name of Chihel SiUun, or the Forty Columns. Little 
was known of the countries between the Imaus and Serica, which 
were probably traversed by Bactrian, rather than European mer- 
chants ; but the road was described as wonderfully difficult and 
tedious. 

6. As the progress of the caravans was liable to frequent interrup- 
tions from the Parthians, and the cnnvevance of manufactured silks 
through the deserts was very toilsome, the emperor Antoninus 
attempted to open a communication with the Chinese by sea. Of this 
singular transaction, no record has yet been found m any of the Greek 
or Latin authors. 

7. M. de Guignes, however, has found it stated, in a very old 
Chinese historical work, that an embassy had come by sea from 
Antun, the king of the people of the western ocean, to Yanti, or 
rather Hanhuanti, who ruled over China in the hundred and sixty- 
sixth year of the Christian era. The name and date sufficiently 
identify Antun with Antoninus, and the projeeted intercourse was 
well worthy the attention of that enlightened emperor ; but nothing 
is known respecting the results of this embassy. 

Palmyra? 3. Tlw Syrian raeFchanis? 4. How did the caravan for Asia procewl? 
5. What of India ind China? 6. The Parthians? 7. The'expeditioc of ;I» Kiuoans u 
Chini? 
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CHAPTER CLX. 
Commerce of the Romans with the South and Nofth. 

1. The navigation to India was long confined to circuitous voyages 
Dund the peninsula of Arabia and the coasts of the Persian Gulf ; but 
about a century after the establishment of the Roman dominion, Har- 
palus, the commander of a ship long engaged in the Indian trade, 
obserring the regular changes of the periodical winds, ventured to 
steer from the straits of Bab-el-Mandel across the Erythraean Sea, 
(Indian Ocean,) and was wafted by the western monsoon to the Mal- 
abar coast. This grreat improvement was deservedly regarded as of 
the highest importance ; and the western monsoon received the name 
of Harpalus, in memory of the courageous navigator who had turned 
it to such a good account. 

2. The route of the Egyptian trade under the Romans has been 
described with considerable accuracy by Pliny. Cargoes destined foi 
India were carried up the Nile in boats to Coptos, thence they were 
transferred by caravans to Myos Hormus, or Berenice. The latter 
though the longer, was the more frequented road, because the Ptole- 
mies had prepared excellent stations and watering-places at convenient 
distances along the road. 

3. From Berenice the fleet sailed, in June or July, for Ocelis, at the 
mouth of the Arabian Gulf, and Cane, a promontory and emporium 
on the south-east coast of Arabia Felix. Thence they steered across 
the ocean for the Malabar coast, and usually made the passage in 
forty days. They began their voyage hoineward early in December, 
and generally encountered more difficulty on t|ieir return, on account 
f>f the unsteadiness of the winds. 

4. The chief imports from India were spices, precious stones, and 
muslins. There is a singular confusion in the Latin authors between 
the finer cotton goods and manufactured silks, which has led to their 
mixing up the Chinese and Indian trade together. The principal 
exports were light woollens, chequered linens, glass, wme, and 
bullion. 

5. Commodus, with a wisdom which could scarcely have been 
expected from him, made some efforts to open the old Cartlnginian 
trade with the interior of Africa ; but the result of his l.(!>or8 is 
anknown. He also paid some attention to the corn-trade, so essen- 
tial to the prosperity of his central dominions, when Italy had long 
ceased to produce stifiicient grain for the supp^^rt of its inhabitants ; 
and he established a company to procure corn from northern Africa 
whenever the crops failed in Egypt. 

6. The trade of the Black Sea, so flourishing in the age of the 

CLX. — 1. How was the early navigation to India ? Who discovered the monsoons "■ 
%, 3. What was the route of the Eeyptian trade to the Malabar coast f 4. What were 
the imports and exports? 5. Of trade under Commodus ? 6. Of the Black ^ea' "* 
The %raber trade? 8. Fur and tin trade? 
19* 
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Greek repub.A.6, appears to have been greatly diminished aRer tb* 
Romans became masters of the countries on both sides of the .£geun : 
and it seems probable that little or no commerce passed through the 
Straits of Gibraltar into the Atlantic Ocean. 

7. In consequence of this change, the amber trade was transierred 
from the coasts of the northern sea to the banks of the Danube, and the 
barbarous tribes who brought it from the shores of the Baltic are said 
to have been astonished at the prices they received for what seemed 
to them so useless a commodity. 

8. Furs were purchased from the Scythian tribes ; but this branch 
of trade appears never to have been of any great amount. The 
British tin trade was rather neglected by the Romans ; indeed, it 
appears to have been monopoKzed by the Gauls, and consequently 
was confined to the British Channel. From this slight sketch, it will 
De seen that the Romans were not naturally a mercantile people. 



CHAPTER CLXI. 
Reign of Pertinax. 

1. Pkrtinax was placed on the vacant throne. He was a person 
ivho had passed tlirough so many adventures as to gain the appella- 
tion of ** Fortune's tennis-ball." Descended from an obscure family, 
either a slave or the son of a slave, he followed for some time the 
trade of a charcoal-burner. He then became a petty shopkeeper in 
Rome, then a schoolmaster in Etruria, where he taught Latin and 
Greek. 

3. Next he became a lawyer, and next a soldier, in which capacity 
he distinguished himself by his courage, and was made a captain of a 
•ohort in the Parthian war. After passing through the usual grada- 
tions of preferment in Britain and Moesia, he obtained the command 
of a legion under Aurelius. 

3. This emperor caused him to be made consul, for his emuient 
services. He was next intrusted with the government of Moesia, and 
at length made governor of Rome. Under Commodus he was sent 
into exile, but soon recalled to reform the abuses of the army. 

4. During a mutiny which took place among the legions, he was 
3ft for dead in a heap of the slain ; but having recovered, he punished 
.he mutineers, and restored discipline in the ranks. 

5. He was then sent to Africa, where another sedition had nearly 
pioved fatal to him, and being now fatigued with this long series of 
labors and dangers, he returned and lived in quiet retirement at Rome. 
He was, however, again called forth by Commodus, who made him 
prefect of the city. 

6. Pertinax held this office when he was roused from his sleep at 
nigh^ by Lsetus, the captain of the emperor's guard. Not doubting 

CLXI — 1. Who succeeded Ck)mniodu8 ? 2—6. What were the early adventures of 
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that an order for his death had been issued by the tyrant, Pertinax 
made himself ready for the executioner ; but instead of this, he was 
greoied with the announcement that he was emperor of Rome. 

7. At first he was unwilling to accept such a trust, and urped the 
pleas of his old age and increasing infirmities. But his scruples were 
disregarded : he was immediately escorted to the camp, and proclaimed 
emperor. 1 he hopes which had been formed respecting him wcic 
not disappointed. 

8. Pertinax, by strict discipline and wise regulations, restrained 
the Ucentiousness of the praetorian bands, and protected the citizens 
against the overbearing insolence with which this arrogant soldiery 
had long treated them. He attended all the meetings of the senate, 
and paid such devotion to business, that the meanest petitioner could 
always obtain access to him. 

9. Pertinax melted down all the silver statues which had been 
erected to Commodus. He put to sale all his buifoons, jesters, and 
horses, which produced so large a sum of money that he was able to 
abolish many oppressive taxes on the industry of the people. 

10. His strictness in reforming the praetorian bands excited against 
him the hatred of these insolent soldiers, and they resolved to depose 
him. Assembling in the streets, they directed their march to the 
palace. The attendants of the emperor took to flight, but Pertinax 
boldly faced the insurgents, and advancing into the midst of them, 
asked if they had come to betray their master and shed his blood. 

11. Confounded with this act of personal heroism, the rebels 
shrunk back and showed a disposition to retreat, when a barbarian of 
Tongres struck him in the breast with a lance, exclaiming, "The 
soldiers send you this!" Pertinax, mufi[ling his head in his robe, 
and calling upon Jupiter to avenge his death, fell and expired under 
a multitade of wounds, A. D. 193. 



CHAPTER CLXn. 

Diditis Jidiafms. 

1. Rome was now placed in the most deplorable condition ; hei 
unprincipled citizens had shown tlieir submission to any usurptjr, 
however detestable and cruel, provided he administered to their dis- 
solute pleasures. Such was the depth of vice in which they were 
plunged, that a good man seemed unfit as well as unable to rule over 

hem. 

2. But a scene of degradation hitherto unparalleled was now to be 
exhibited. -The empire was put up for sale to the highest bidder, by 

Pertinax f 6, 7. How was he called to the empire f 8, 9. How did he reign ? 10 How 
iM he offend tt e soldiery ? 11. How did he die 1 
CLXn — 1. Wliat was done on the death of Pertinax ? 2. Who hecame emperor 1 
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ihe Pneionan Guards. A senator of immeDse wealth, named Didiiis 
iulianus, bid it off for a sum equal to ten millions of dollars. 

3. The soldiers who received and shared the money obtained by 
this infamous transaction, proclaimed him emperor, and escorted hiir 
through the streets of Rome amid the hisses of the people. The 
obedient senate, hiwever, sanctioned his elevation. Didias, having 
acquired his dignity by purchase, resolved to use it for his pleasure. 

4. He gave himself no concern about public affaire, but passed his 
time in feasting and entertainments. He soon became the object of 
general contempt, and was loaded with curses whenever he wenr 
abroad. The people cried out, in his hearing, that he was a thief 
and had stolen the empire. 

5. The stupid Didius, insensible to shame, bore all these insults 
unmoved. He bowed and smiled to those who heaped afironts upon 
him, and submitted without a murmur to the whims and caprices of 
the populace. 

6. Dut amidst this degradation of the national character, a portion 
of the ancient Roman spirit yet lingered in the provinces. Two 
senerals, Septimius Severus, in Germany, and Pescennius Niger, in 
Syria, resolved to vindicate the majesty of Rome. 

7. Niger was immediately proclaimed emperor by his army, and 
the kings and princes of Asia sent ambassadors to acknowledge his 
title. Content with this emply homage, he made no efforts to secure 
the empire, but devoted himself to a luxurious life at Antioch. 

8. Severus proceeded with more caution and foresight. He took 
as his partner, Albinus, who commanded in Britain, and made him- 
self master of all the strong places in Germany. He then marched 
for Italy, at the head of a well appointed army. 

9. Didius prevailed upon the senate to declare Severus a traitor; 
but he was unable to raise an army, and perplexed with opposing 
counsels, he waited the approach of his nvdl. On the advance of 
Severus towards Rome, Didius, with the consent of the senate, 
despatched ambassadors, offering to divide the government Math him. 
This offer was rejected, and the senate, finding the cause of Didius 
hopeless, deposed him from his authority, and declared Severus 
emperor. 

10. The wretched usurper, who had purchased, by an enormous 
sum of money, a comfortless and disgraceful reign of three months, 
was dragged from his throne with ignominy, and his head was struck 
off by the common executioner. 

11. Severus, before he entered Rome, ordered the Praetorian 
Guards, who had sold the empire, to be brought unaimed into his 
presence. He reproached them for their crimes, ordered them to be 
stripped of their military equipments, deprived of the title and rank 
of soldiers, and banished to the distance of one hundred miles fiom 
Rome. The new emperor then made his entrance into the city. 

3, 4. 5. How was Didius treated by the people 7 6. Who opposed his authority ? 
7. What of Niger? 8. Severus? 9. How did Didius behave? 10. What became of 
him 7 U. How did Severus treat the Pr»torian Guards? 12. What became of 
Niger' 
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Fhe streets were strewed with flowers, and the senate njceived hiir 
with the most distinguished honors. 

12. In the mean time, his rival, Niger, was reigning in the east 
under the title of Augustus, and Sevenis found it necessary to take 
the field against him. Many battles were fought, but at length Niger 
was totally defeated in the plains of the Issus, where he lost both hia 
empire and his life. 



CHAPTER CLXIII. 
Reigns of Septimms Severus and Caracalia. 

1. The next object of Severus was to rid himself of Albinur^ his 
oartuer. Under the guise of messengers carrying despatches, he. 
sent assassins into Britain to take his life. But Albinus, obtaining 
knowledge of this, proclaimed himself emperor. A war was carried 
on in Gaul, and Severus was at one period in the most desperate cir- 
cumstances. 

2. But at length he totally defeated the troops of Albinus at Lyons, 
took him prisoner, and put him to death. Severus used his victory 
with great cruelty. In order to establish himself firmly in power, he 
distributed rewards and honors most profusely among his troops. 
He then undertook an expedition against the Parthians, which he 
successfully accomplished. 

3. From Parthia he advanced to the south, and thence proceeded 
to Egypt, where he studied, with an inquiring eye, the vanous mon- 
uments and ruins which even at that time rendered the banks ot the 
Nile interesting. 

4. As the Roman arms had experienced some checks in Britain, 
Severus resolved to regain the territory which had been lost. He 
appointed his sons, Caracalla and Geta, his successors in the empire, 
and taking them in his company, landed in the island, A. D. 206. 
He left Geta in the south, and marched with Caracalla against the 
Caledonians in the north. 

5. Pursuing the inhabitants through their woods and marshes, h« 
lost fifty thousand men in this toilsome expedition ; but the Caledo 
nians were so harassed that they sued for peace, and surrendered a 
considerable portion of their territory. 

6. To secure his conquests, Severus built a wall extending across 
the island from the Sol way Firth to the mouth of the river Tyne, a 
distance of sixty-eight miles. This wall was built of freestone, 
twelve feet high and eight feet thick, with a ditch on the north side, 
and many fortresses along its extent. By this barrier, the Caledoni- 
ans were prevented from making irruptions into the Roman terri- 
tories. 

7. Severus having retired to York, Caracalla made an attempt 



CLXin. — 1, 2 How did Severus conduct toward Albinus? 3. What were his next 
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here to murder his father. The old man was so shocked at the 
brutality of his son, that he called him into his presence, and oSehng 
htro a naked sword, said, '* If you are ambitious of reigning alone, 
lD.onie your hands now in your father's blood, and let not the work! 
witness your want of filial tenderness.'* 

8. Caracidla was not greatly abashed by this reproof. He pro 
▼ailed upon the soldiers to revolt, and proclaim him emperor. When 
Severns, who had now lost the use of his feet, heard of this, iic 
ordered his attendants to place him in his litter ; he then summouei 
Caracalla, the tribunes and centurions, into his presence. 

9. Confounded with the enerpy and boldness jf the emperor, they 
unplored his pardon on their kneos. Soverus replied, *^ It is the 
head that governs, and not the feet.'* Finding his disorder gaining 
upon him, he called for poison, but it was refused. He then swal- 
lowed an enormous quantity of food to hasten his end, which had the 
desired effect, and he died in the eighteenth year of his reign, A. D. 
210. 

10. Caracalla and Geta were proclaimed joint emperors by the 
army, aittl immediately exhibited the most violent hatred towards 
each other. Soon after the return of the former to Rome, he mur- 
dered his brother in his mother's arms. To prevent the consequences 
of this atrocious act, be gainexl the support of tlie praetorian soldiexa 
by large gifts of money, and then, with strange inconsistency, pre- 
vailed upon the senate to rank his brother in the number of the 
gods. 

11. His sole dependence being upon the army, be used the most 
iniquitous means to procure money for purchasing their venal sap- 
port. The richest men of Rome were put to death under ^Ise aoco- 
satious of treason, and their estates confiscated. To lower the pride 
of the Romans, he granted the name and privileges of citizenship to 
all the subjects of the empire. 

12. At length, after a series of tyrannk»l and disgraccsful acts, he 
was assassinated near Edessa, by Martial, a centurion, who had 
been engaged for this purpose by Macrinus, the pnetoriaa prefect, 
A. D. 217. The latter was at first unsuspected of any partieipatioD 
in the deed, but Martial was seized and cut to pieces by the soldiery. 



CHAPTER CLXIV. 

Macrinus and Heliogabalia, 

1. Macrinus was declared emperor by the army, and this choice 
was confirmed by the senate. He was a native of Mauritania, bat 
was very popular with the Romans in the beginning of his reign. 
This, however, was not of long continuance. His cowardice in 

«. Of the wall of Sevenis ? 7. 8. How did Caracalla behave? 9. How did SeTeraa die ; 
10. Who succeeded him ? 1 1. Of the cruelty of CartcalU I 12. What was hi« end ? 
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tfurci asing a peace from the Persians by a large sum of money, ami 
fiis constant affectation of imitating the virtuous Aurelius, irritated 
the people, and brought him into contempt. 

2. In his efforts to restrain the licentiousness of the soldiers, he 
was compelled to adopt some severe rules of discipline, which led to 
a mutiny. Moesa, the grandmother of Helio^vabalus, who was an 
illegitimate son of Caracalla, took advantage of this rebellious spirit, 
and by distributing liberal presents among the soldiers, she recom- 
mended Heliogabalus to their notice. 

3. Macrinus was leading a life of pleasure at Antioch, when the 
troops at Rome proclaimed Heliogabalus emperor. This individual 
was bat fourteen years of age; and was a priest in the temple 
of the sun, in Phcenicia. His only recommendation for the impe- 
rial purple was his relationship to Caracalla and the beauty of his 
person. 

4. Macrinus, on hearing of the revolution at Rome, despatched his 
lieutenant, Julian, with some legions into Italy ; but these troops slew 
their genera], and declared for the new emperor. Macrinus now took 
the field in person, but being detained by an illness at Chalcedon, he 
was surprised and put to death by his enemies, A. D. 2 IB. 

5. The accession of Heliogabalus to the empire was ratified by the 
senate and people. Surrounded by flatterers, who found it for their 
interest to gratify all his wishes, he was soon initiated into all the 
profligacy of the times, and he is described by the Roman historians 
as a monster of sensuality and vice. 

6. He appointed his mother and grandmother his colleagues in the 
empire. He created a senate of women, the business of which was 
to arrange the fashions of dress which were to prevail in the empire. 
He raised his horse to the dignity of consul, and fed him with gilded 
oats. 

7. He compelled the Romans to worship the god whose name he 
bore, and which was nothing but a black stone. To this deity tem- 
ples were raised, and the shrines of the gods were plundered to deck 
that of the new divinity. 

8. His prodigality was such that he regarded nothing as worth 
eating that was bought at a moderate price. His suppers cost some- 
times sixty thousand dollars each. He dressed himself in gold and 
purple, and never wore the same dress twice. 

9. His apartments were furnished with the richest stuffs, covered 
with gold and jewels. His mats consisted of the down of hares, or 
the soft feathers from beneath the wings of partridges. His carpets 
were inadr of gold and silver tissue, and his shoes were covered with 
precious siones, to attract the admiration of the populace. 

10. The mother of the emperor, annoyed by these extravagances, 
conceived the design of checking them by giving him a colleague in 
the empire. Alexander Severus was pr6{>osed for this office, and 
accepted. But Heliogabalus soon found this restraint upon his vices 
uncomfortable, and wished to recall what he had done. 
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11. The good qualities of Alexander, however, had gained him 
many friends, and when Heliogabalus attempted to expel him irom 
his office, a riot ensued, and the latter would have been killed as ne 
was walking in his garden, had he not saved himself by flight. 

12. The seditious spirit, once excited, was not to be quelled. The 
tfoldiers insisted upon guarding Alexander, and prohibiting any of 
the otlier emperor's favorites from contaminating him with their 
society. Heliogabalus was now seriously alarmed, and finding his 
cause desperate, made preparations for death suitable to his general 
habits. 

13. He erected a tower with steps of gold and mother-of-pearl, 
from which he might, in the last extremity, cast himself headlong. 
He kept about his person cords of purple, silk and gold, for the pur- 
pose of strangling himself. He provided golden swords and daggers, 
and had boxes of emerald furnished with a variety of poisons. 

14. In this state of mind, he meditated schemes for taking tlie life 
of his rival by poison and otherwise, but these all failed oi effect. 
His soldiers at length mutinied, and pursued him through the rooms 
of his palace. They dragged him from an obscure corn<*r, put him 
to death, and threw his b<Kly into the Tiber. His mother and manv 
other partners of his crimes shared the same fate. 



CHAPTER CLXV. 
Alexander Severus, — Maximin. 

1. Alexander Severus was unanimously declared emperor by die 
senate, A. D. 222, and he was every way deserving of that high 
honor. One of his first acts was to reform the abuses of his prede- 
cessor. He used his utmost strength to check the immoralities of the 
people. Under his beneficent sway, the Christians, who had suffered 
much persecution in Rome, enjoyed full protection. 

2. The personal accomplishments of this emperor are highly 
extolled by historians. He was not only a patron of literature, but 
he devoted his leisure hours to the study of the Greek and Latin 
authors. He was skilled in mathematics, geometry, music, painting 
and sculpture. 

3. The Persians having disturbed the tranquillity of the empire, 
Alexander marched against them, and, if we may believe the annal- 
ists of that period, he routed an enormous army of that nation with 
great slaughter, capturing the cities of Ctesiphon and Babylon. On 
his return to Antioch, his mother, Mammsea, sent for the celebrated 
(h-igen, to give the emperor instiuctions respecting the doctrines of 
Cimstianity. 

eztravaj^t behavior f 10, 11. Of Alexander SeTenie? IS, 13, 14. What became of 
lUUo^balus? 
CLX\'. — 1,2. What of the character and acts of Alexander Severus ? 3. Of the Per 
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4. In the mean time the northern part of the empire was invaded 
by hordes of barbarians from Geimany and the regions beyond, who 
crossed the Rhine and Danube in such swarms that they spread the 
alann even to the gates of Rome. 

5. Alexander took the field against them in person. He obtained 
various successes, but the strict discipline which he enforced m his 
army excited a mutiny among the Grerman legions, which had been 
accustomed to every kind of indulgence under the preceding rei^. 
Maximin, one of the generals, fomented this spirit of sedition, and a1 
length the soldiers burst into the tent of the emperor and cut off his 
heaSi. 

6. Maximin was immediately proclaimed emperor, A. D. 235. 
His father was a shepherd of Thrace, and Maximin himself exercised 
the same humble profession. Having frequently headed his country- 
men against the barbarians and robbers who infested the plains on 
which his flocks grazed, he had acquired a knowledge of irregular 
warfare, and was inflamed with a passion for military glory. 

7. He therefore entered the Roman army, where he soon became 
as remarkable for his courage and discipline as he was for his strength 
and gigantic stature. He was nearly eight and a half feet in height, 
and his frame was equally strong and symmetrical. He was capable of 
drawing a load which a yoke of oxen could not move. He could 
break the thigh-bone of a horse by a kick, and strike out his teeth 
by a blow of his fist. He commonly ate forty pounds of meat every 
day, and drank six gallons of wine. 

8. Maximin first displayed his strength at the public games, which 
Septimius Severus celebrated on the birth-day of his son Greta. The 
gigantic Thracian had requested permission to contend for the prize 
of wrestling, but Severus aUowed him to engage only wtth slaves, 
[n running, he outstripped sixteen persons, one af^er the other. He 
kept pace with the emperor on horseback, and after being thus 
fatigued, he overcame seven of the most active soldiers. 

9. These feats of strength induced the emperor to take him into 
his body-guard. In the reign of Caracalla he was made a centurion, 
after which, he went through various vicissitudes of fortune, ti 1 
Alexander Severus gave him the coomiand of a legion in Germany. 



CHAPTER CLXVI. 

Cruelties and Death of Maximin, 

1. The base ingratitude which Maximin had exhibited toward the 
virtuous Alexander was followed by a system of tyranny and 
brutality which had scarcely been equalled even' in the reigns of his 
roost abandoned predecessors. The senate having refused to ratify 
his election, he determined to reign without their concurrence. 

nm war f 4. The barbarians ? 5. What became of Severus ? 6 Who succeeded him 1 
7. 8, 9. What was the cliaracter and history of Maximin? 
SO 
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3. He put 10 death every person whom he disliked, arid resolved 
to force an unwilling obedience from all ranks in the state. He con- 
demned rich men to the executioner, for the purpose of confiscating 
their estates. He persecuted the Christians, and with the true spirit 
of a mean upstart, put to death all who were acquainted with him in 
early life, and remembered the lowness of his extraction. 

3. Whoever was suspected of plotting against him, was sacrificed 
without delay, and in this manner four hundred persons lost their 
lives. Some of these Maximin killed by beating ; others he expo&f^d 
to wild beasts; others were crucified, or sewed up in the caicasses 
of animals newly slain. 

4. Maximin made war upon the Germans, defeated their armies, 
cut down their standing corn, and wasted their country to an extent 
of four hundred and fifly miles. The soldiers were strongly attached 
to him, on account of the increased pay which he allowed them ur 
these expeditions. He also recommended himself to them by the 
zeal with which he shared in all the duties of a common soldier, being 
always found at the point of danger, and fighting as a private, while 
he commanded as a general. 

5. But a spirit of sedition was aroused in the African provinces, 
where the cruelties and exactions of Maximin had made his name 
odious. Grordian, the proconsul of Africa, now in his eightieth year, 
and whose talents and virtues were well known in the empire, was 
proclaimed emperor, in conjunction with his son. 

6. Finding it impossible to dechne the office, which was forced 
. upon him by the joint instances of the soldiery and the people, Gor- 

dian acquainted the senate with what had happened, assuring them 
of his reluctance to accept the important charge, and declaring that 
he would retain his authority no longer than till he had freed the 
empire from its oppressor. 



CHAPTER CLXVII. 
The Two Gordians, 

1. The senate and people of Rome confirmed the election of Gor- 
dian. They displaced the governors, declared Maximin a public 
enemy, and commanded the provinces to acknowledge Gordian. 
When this intelligence was brought to the tyrant, he was wrought 
up into a fury that nothing could control. He raved like a madman, 
and heat his head against the wall. 

2. But growing a Uttle cooler with reflection, he harangued his 
army, promised his soldiers to reward them with the estates of his 
enemies, and resolved to march to Rome and take his revenge by an 
indiscriminate slaughter. He accordingly made peace with the bai 
barians, and led his army towards Italy. On his march he received 

CLXVI. — I, 2, 3. What of the cruelties of Maximia ? 4. His wars? 5. What took 
place in Africa? 6. How did Qordian behave ? 
OLXVn. — 1. How did the aenate and people behave ? 2. How did Maximin tehave f 
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intelli^nce that Gonlian and his son had been defeated and slain by 
Capelianus. one of Maximin's adherents in Africa. 

3. This unexpected turn of affairs, while it raised the hopes of the 
tyrant, produced the most terrible consternation in Rome; but the 
senate, undaunted by the calamity, appointed Pupienus and Balbinus 
emperors. This choice did not satisfy the multitude ; a vast crowd 
assembled while the new sovereigns were offering the usual sacrifice, 
-uid demanded, with loud clamors, a prince of the Gordian race. 

4. After the senate had vainly attempted to quiet the mob, a youth 
of this family, only twelve years old, was proclaimed Caesar. In the 
mean time, Maximin entered Italy, and laid siegeto Aquileia ; but 
this city was bravely defended by the citizens, who dreaded the cruel- 
ties of the tyrant. They threw scalding pitch and sulphur upon the 
soldiers who attempted to scale the walls. The old men and women 
fought upon the ramparts, and the females cut off their hair to furnish 
bow-strings for the defenders. 

5. The tyrant, exasperated by this unexpected resistance, turned 
his rage upon his own men, and put several of them to death. A 
mutiny soon broke out in the army ; and a large body of his men 
entered the tent of Maximin at noonday, and put him to death, with 
his son and his chief favorites, A. D. 238. 

6. Tranquillity was restored by the death of Maximin ; but the 
empire was soon involved in foreign wars. The Carpi and Goths, 
passing the Danube, ravaged the province of Mcesia ; while the Per- 
sians renewed their hostilities on the eastern frontiers. Pupienus 
was preparing to march against the latter, when events of a serious 
nature at home claimed his attention. 

7. Jealousies had arisen between the two emperors. Pupienus 
was universally allowed to surpass his colleague, both as a soldier 
and as a statesman. But as he was the son of a blacksmith, Balbinus 

ooked upon him as his inferior. The petty dissensions which arose 
drom this source, emboldened the Praetorian Guards to attempt a 
change in the government. They attacked the palace when the 
«mperors were returning from the Capitoline Games, seized them both, 
and put them to death, A. D. 238. The young Gordian remained 
Bole emperor. 



CHAPTER CLXVIII. 

Gordian, — Philip. — Decitts. 

1 . MisiTHEus, the commander of the Praetorian Guards, acted as 
minister and guardian of young Gordian. He was well qualified for 
the office, uniting the valor of a soldier to the wisdom of a statesman. 
The successes of the Persians drew his attention to the scene of war- 
fare in the east. On his march he encountered an army of Grauls in 

What becao e of the Gordians ? 3. What was done by the senate and people 7 4. By 
MaximiD? What of Aquileia? 5. What became of Mazimia 7 6. What foUowo'l hi* 
death 1 7. What of Pupienus and Balbi nus 7 
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McMia, who had endeavored to settle in Thrace, and afler many oun 
flicta he drove them back to their own territories. The Persians 
were defeated in every battle, and pursued to the gates of Ctesiphon 
3. But these victories were more than counterbalanced by the 
death of Misitheus, who died suddenly, and was supposed to have 
been poisoned by Philip, an Arabian, who succeeded him in the com- 
mand of the praetorians. The good fortune of Grordian seems to have 
abandoned him with the loss of this able minister. 

3. Philip took advantage of the public discontents, and contrived to 
have himself raised to an equal power with the emperor. Having 
attained to this elevation, he poisoned his colleague, and became sole 
emperor, A. D. 244. 

4. The father of Philip had been captain of a band of robbers in 
Arabia, and had probably brought up his son to the same adventurous 
profession. Philip, on a visit to the scenes of his early life, founded 
a city in Arabia, which he named Philippopolis. 

5. The thousandth year of Rome happened in his reign, and he 
celebrated the secular games with a magnificence corresponding tu 
the occasion. The people w^ere entertained with splendid shows, 
and two thousand gladiators fought in the amphitheatre for theii 
amusem-snt. 



Gladiators. 

6. The reign of Philip was disturbed by many insurrections, espe- 
cially in Pannonia, the suppression of which he intrusted to Decius 
Scarcely had this general reached Illyricum, when his soldiers com- 
pelled him, by the threat of instant death, to assume the imperial 
title. Philip, on hearing of this event, marched against Decius, but 
was defeated and slain near Verona, A. D. 249. 

CLXVIII. — I, 2. What of Misitheus 1 3, 4. Of Philip? 6. What happened in hia 
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7. Docius is said to have heen secretly a Christian, hut no evidence 
•f this is apparent in his actions. He was acknowledged emperoi 
bj the senate and people ; the surname of Trajan was hestowed upon 
him, from his resemblance in character to that virtuous emperor. 

8. He permitted the office of censor to be revived, and Valerian, a 
roan of the strictest morals, was intrusted with its duties. The 
emperor endeavored to watch over the interests of the inferior classes, 
while he guarded the dignity of the patrician orders. 

9. But Rome had now reached such a state that no individual 
talent and no high example of virtue could suffice to arrest the 
progress of corruption, and prevent her downfall. The constant and 
bitter disputes which were carried on between the Christian and the 
Pagan inhabitants of the empire, created the most pernicious factions 
at honle, while the growing insolence of the barbarian hordes of the 
north threatened the destruction of the empire from without. 

10. Decius began his reign by one of the most sanguinary persecu- 
tions that ever oppressed the church. The Christians throughout 
the empire were driven from their habitations, dragged to execution 
like common malefactors, and subjected to the most exquisite tortures. 
Great numbers betook themselves to the mountains and deserts, 
choosing rather to live among wild beasts than with human beings 
mad with religious fanaticism. 



CHAPTER CLXIX. 
GaUtLS. — JEmUianus, — Valerian. 

1. The religious disputes of the empire were interrupted by an 
invasion of the Groths, who crossed the Danube and devastated Moesia 
and Thrace. Decius marched to oppose them, and in a single 
engagement destroyed thirty thousand of these barbarians. But in 
following up his success he was led into an ambuscade by the treason 
of his own general, Gallus. 

2. The Roman army, surprised in a narrow defile, was surrounded 
by the Goths, and the emperor, seeing his son fall by an arrow, and 
his troops routed, resolved to die on the field of battle. Spurring his 
horse toward the enemy, he plunged into a marsh, where he was 
instantly swallowed up and never seen more, A. D. 251. 

3. The remnant of the army proclaimed Gallus emperor. He con- 
cluded a dishonorable peace with the Goths, and renewed the perse- 
cution against the Christians. His dastardly conduct provoked gen- 
eral indignation ; the provincial armies revolted, and JSmilianus was 
proclaimed emperor in Moesia. Gallus marched to oppose him, but 
was defeated and kUled, A. D. 253. 

reign? 6. What became of him? 7. What of Decius 7 8. Of the censor? 9. What 
wse the condition of Rome ? V-. How did Decius treat the Chriatians? 
CLXDC. — I . What of the Goths ? 2. How did Decius die ? & Who succeeded him f 
20* 
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4. iEImi'liailUB expected to be acknowledged emperor; Irat the 
senate refused, and the army in Rhaetia proclaimed Valerian. The 
prospect of a civil war induced the soldiers of .£milianu8 to put their 
jEfeneral to death, and Valerian was acknowledged by the senate and 
people. 



Valerian. 

5. lliis emperor was sixty-three years of age when he was raised 
to the purple. He possessed an unblemished character, and powers 
which might have revived the sinking fortunes of the empire. But 
the virtues and talents which had distinguished him in private life did 
not appear to great advantage after he came to the supreme power. 

6. lie made, however, some good attempts to reform the abuses 
of government, but he tarnished the character of his reign by perse- 
cuting the Christians. The incursions of the northern hordes called 
him mto the field against the Goths and Scythians. He gained a 
victory over he latter ; but the invasion of Syria by Sapor, king of 
Persia, compelled him to undertake a further expedition for the relief 
of that country. 

7. Imprudently passing the Euphrates, he was surrounded by the 
Persian army near Edessa, in a situation where neither courage nor 

4, 5. What of Valerian? 6. What campaigns did he undertake? 7, 8. What misfor 
tune happened to Valerian ? 9. What truth is in this story 7 
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military skill could be of any avail. He was taken prisoner, and 
earned by Sajtor in triumph to his capital. 

8. The captive emperor was exposed to every brutal insult by his 
barbarous conqueror, who used his neck as a footstool whenever he 
mounted his horse. After he had languished in captivity for seven 
years, his eyes were put out, and he was flayed alive. Hjs skin was 
tanned, painted red, and nailed up in one of the Persian temples as 8 
national trophy. 

9. Such is the common account of the captivity of this unfortunate 
emperor ; but the particulars are not fully authenticated, and there is 
no doubt that the tale is to a considerable extent an invention. 



CHAPTER CLXX. 
Gailienus, — Clauditis, — QuintiUius. 

1. Galuenvs, the son of Valerian, succeeded to the throne, A. D. 
360, receiving the news of his father^s misfortune with secret pleasure 
and open indifference. He seemed to be acquainted with almost 
everjrthing except the art of government ; he was master of many 
curious but useless sciences ; he was a ready orator, an excellent 
poet, a skilful gardener, a good cook, and a most contemptible 
prince. 

2. At the moment of his accession, the barbarians, encouraged by 
the captivity of Valerian, invaded the empire on all sides. The 
Goths and Scythians ravaged Pontus, the Franks and Alemanni 
carried fire and sword into Rhsetia, and advanced as far south as 
Ravenna, in Italy. The Sarmatians and the Quadi entered Dacia 
and Pannonia ; other barbarous tribes burst into Spain, and took 
possession of many strongholds in that country. 

3. Gailienus drove out the barbarians from Italy, and Regillianus 
defeated them in Dacia and Pannonia. But after these successes, 
the emperor sunk into complete inactivity, and his indolence aroused 
a host of competitors for the sovereignty in the different provinces, 
who were commonly called the " thirty tyrants," though their num- 
ber did not exceed nineteen. 

4. It would be useless to describe the struggles for power among 
these rivals, which distracted every part of the empire. The most 
remarkable of them was Odenatus, of Palmyra, who gained several 
victories over the Persians, and besieged Sapor, in Ctesiphon. 

5. Gailienus resolved to convert a rival into a friend, and pro- 
claimed Odenatus his partner in the empire. But the Palmyrenian 
chief was murdered by some of his own countrymen, and was suc- 
ceeded by his widow, Zenobia, who took the title of Queen of the 
East. 

CLXX. — 1. Who succeeded Valerian? 2, 3. What of the wars of Gailienus? 4. 
or the thirty tyrants? 6. Of Odenatus aa** Zenobia ? 6. What became of Oanienns? 
7. Of Claudius and Quintllius. 
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6. N ne ol* the other riTals of GaUienus had sufficient strength tc 
resist his arms, and the emperor maintained the throne, while ^1 his 
opponents fell bjr a violent death. Gallienus himself was assassinated 
A. D. 268, while he was besieging Milan. 

7. Flavins Claudius succeeded Gallienus. He defeated the Ger- 
mans and Goths with great slaughter. He then prepared to march 
against Zenobia, who had conquered Egypt, and assumed a sort of 
imperial authority ; but a pestilence broke out in his army, and the 
emperor himself was one of its victims. His brother QuintUlius was 
invested with the purple by the army, but he gave such dissatisfactioii 
by attempting to revive the ancient military discipline, that he was 
deposed and murdered at the end of seventeen days. 



CHAPTER CLXXl. 

Anreltan, — Zenobia. 

1. AuRELiAN, a native of Sirmium, in Pannonia, was next chosen 
emperor by the army, A. D. 270, and the senate, well acquainted 
with his merits, confirmed the election. He made peace with the 
Goths, and led his army against the Germans, who had once more 
invaded Italy. Aurelian was at first defeated, but he soon retrieved 
his fortune, and cut the whole barbarian army to pieces. His next 
victory was obtained over the Vandals, who had just crossed the 
Danube. Having thus secured the tranquillity of Europe, he marched 
into the east against Zenobia. 

2. This celebrated queen of Palmyra is one of the most remarkable 
characters recorded in history. She claimed to be descended from 
the Ptolemies of Egypt, but it is more probable that she was of Jew- 
ish origin ; and she is said to have professed the religion of Moses. 
She was well acquainted with the principal languages of Asia and 
Europe ; she was skilled in the leading sciences of the times, and so 
well versed in affairs of state, that the successes of her husband. Ode- 
natus, are generally ascribed to her counsels. 

3. For nearly six years she ruled Syria and Mesopotamia, dis- 
charging all the duties of an excellent sovereign and an intrepid com- 
mander. But ambition precipitated the ruin of Zenobia. Not satis- 
fied with the conquest of Egypt, she aspired to the sovereignty of 
Asia, and Aurelian resolved to put an end to this power which 
encroached so audaciously upon the dignity of Rome. 

4. On his march through Thrace, the emperor fought a great battle 
with the Goths. He pursued them across the Danube, ind slew 
their king. After this, he crossed the Hellespont into Asia, and 
encountered the forces of Zenobia near Antioch. The battle was 
sanguinary and well contested, but the Romans prevailed. 

5. A second victory enabled Aurelian to besiege Palmyra, which 

CLXXI —1. What of Aurelian f 2. Zenobia? 3. Of her ambition f 4. Of AureUan^ 
rictoriM 7 5, 6, 7. Of Palmy ra ) 
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the dauntless queeii defended with great spirit and resolution. At 
length, finding there was no hope of succor, she attempted secretly 
to make her escape into Persia, but was betrayed by her servants, 
and made prisoner. Palmyra surrendered, but after Aurelian had 
taken possession of the city, garrisoned it, and begun his march for 
Rome, the inhabitants revolted, and put the Roman garrison to the 
isword 



Zenobia. 

6. Aurelian marched backward without delay, took Palmyra by 
h orm, and gave it up to pillajg^e and massacre. The unfortunate 
inhabitants were put to the sword, without regard to age or sex ; 
torrents of blood were shed ; the wealth of the citizens became the 
prey of a greedy and cruel soldiery ; the temples were robbed of their 
splendid ornaments, and nothing but havoc, massacre and devastation, 
was seen in this devoted city. 

7. This catastrophe was the final ruin of Palmyra, and the splendid 
capital of Zenobia fell from its ancient power and magnificence, never 
to rise again. Its ruins in the midst of the Syrian desert now excite 
the admiration of the trareller by their beauty and grandeur. 
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CHAPTER CLXXII 

Death of Aurdian. 

1. ScARCCLT had the reyolt of tlie Palmyrcnians been quelled, 
ivhen Auielian was again called upon to exercise his anns against an 
insttrrection. The troops in Egypt rebelled, but the celerity of Auie- 
lian's march disconcerted this movement, which otherwise might have 
been formidable. The rebels were speedily conquered, and the em- 
peror, having thus suppressed all the troubles of the east, determined 
to recover Gaul, Spain, and Britain, which had for thirteen years 
been the prey of di^rent usurpers. 

2. A smgle campaign restored these provinces to the empire, and 
Aurelian, returning to Rome, was honored with the most magnificent 
triumph that the city had ever beheld. Far more honorable to him, 
however, was his generous treatment of his captives. A suitable 
estate was granted to Zenobia and her children, m the neighborhood 
of Rome, and the captive queen, reconciling herself to her lot, became 
a respectable Roman matron. Her daughters were married into fam- 
ilies of distinction, and the race was not extinct at the downfall of 
the empire. 

3. The latter part of the roign of Aurelian was disturbed by a vio- 
lent insurrection at Rome, occasioned by the debasing of the coinage. 
The imperial troops, which attempted to drive the insurgents from 
the Ccelian Hill, were routed, with the loss of several thousand men. 
But by great exertions the insurrection was quelled. 

4. The emperor punished the authors of this revolt with such 
severity as to bring upon him the general dislike of the citizens. 
He withdrew from the capital, and amused himself with a campaign 
in Gaul, where some disturbances had broken out. He then marched 
to Vindelicia, which he restornd to the empire ; but he abandoned the 
province of Dacia to the barbarians, withdrawing all the Roman 
garrisons that had been stationed beyond the Danube. 

5. The sternness of Aurelian's disposition, and the inflexible se- 
verity with which he exercised his authority, led finally to his destruc- 
tion. While he was preparing to march against the Persians, he 
discovered an act of peculation committed by Mnestheus, one of his 
secretaries. As the emperor had sentenced his own nephew to death, 
and the judgment was rigidly executed, the guilty functionary could 
indulge no hope of escaping ibe vengeance of his master. 

6. By a forged writing, Mnestheus caused a number of persons to 
believe that they had been marked for destruction by the emperor, and 
thus induced them to join in a plot to take his life. On the march to 
Byzantium, Aurelian was attacked by the conspirators, who slew 
him with innumerable wounds, A. D. 275. But the fraud was soon 
discovered, and the soldiers, who were fondly attached to their gen- 
eral, tore the assassins to pieces. 

CLXXn. — 1. What took place in Effypt? 2. Of Aure'ian'a triumph? 3,4. What 
VBVoIt happened at Rome 7 5, 6. How did Aurelian die ? 
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CHAPTER CLXXIII. 
Tacitus. — Probus. 

1. The soldiers of Aurelian, after this act of vengeance, exhibitea 
an unaccountable moderation and respect for the laws. Instead of 
raising one of their number to the imperial dignity, they quietly sub- 
mitted the election to the senate. The wretched fate of the thirty 
tyrants appears to have operated as a check to that reckless ambition 
which marked the character of almost every Roman general, and not 
one of them on this occasion stepped forward to seize the imperial 
purple. 

2. A tranquil interregnum of more than half a year ensued, and 
at length the senate made choice of M. Claudius Tacitus, a descend- 
ant of the historian of that name. Being in his seventy-fiflh year, he 
refused the dangerous honor, and retired to his farm in Campania, to 
avoid the importunities of the Romans. The necessities of the state, 
however, induced him to yield. 

3. This emperor was a pattern of temperance, moderation, and 
impartiality. He paid great attention to the morals of the people. 
He patronized literature, and ordered ten copies of the works of his 
ancestor to be transcribed every year, with great care and accuracy, 
to supply the public libraries. 

4. He also distinguished himself as a warrior, and drove back the 
barbarians, who hal made an irruption mto Asia Minor. But the 
&tigaes of war proved too much for his feeble age, and he died in 
Cappadocia, after a reign of seven months. 

5. Florian, the brother-in-law of Tacitus, was proclaimed emperor 
.by one portion of the army, and Probus, a Pannonian, by another. 

The party of the latter proved the stronger, and Florian, finding him- 
self deserted by his friends, opened his arteries, and bled to death. 

6. Probus, now undisputed master of the empire, marched into 
Gaul, which had been invaded by the barbarians of Germany. He 
defeated them in several battles, in which four hundred thousand of 
them were left dead upon the field. From Gaul he passed Into Thrace, 
where he overthrew the Goths. In Asia Minor he subdued the in- 
surgent Isaurians, and divided their lands among his veteran soldiers. 

7. Alarmed at these victories, Varanus, king of Persia, sent ambas- 
sadors to solicit peace, and submitted to the terms dictated by the 
emperor. Three rebel emperors, who started up in different provinces, 
were next subdued. 

CLXXin. — 1. Wltat happened on the death of Aurelian? 2, 3. Of Tacitus? 4. 
ViThai became of him? 6. Florian? 6 Probua ? 7. Varanue? 
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CHAPTER CLXXIV. 
CaruSf Carinus, atid Numerian, 

1. Thb Goths and Vandals, hoping to find their adyantage in these 
insurrections, again invaded the empire. Probus took the field against 
them, and drove them back to their native wilds. After this he de- 
< oted himself to tho arts of peace. He encouraged the inhabitants 
uf Gaul and Ulyricum to plant vines, and he restored seventy cities 
which had &llen into decay, in dififerent parts of the empire. 

2. Having passed through his native city of Sirmium, Probus 
employed several thousands of his soldiers in draining a fen in its 
neighborhood, by cutting canab to the sea. The troops, disliking 
this labor, mutinied, and Probus was attacked by them near an iron 
tower which he had constructed for the purpose of watching their 
operations. 

3. The emperor made his escape into the tower, but having none 
of his guards with him, he was overpowered and murdered by the 
soldiers, A. D. 282. Both his friends and enemies lamented his loss. 
The soldiers repented of their crime, and assisted in raising a stately 
monument to his memory. 

4. Cams, the commander of the Pnetorian Guards, was proclaimed 
emperor by the army, and this choice was confirmed, with some re- 
luctance, by the senate. The new emperor bestowed the title of 
Caesar on his two sons, Carinus and Nuroerian, the former of whom 
was one of the most depraved young men of the time, and the lattei 
3ne of the most virtuous. 

5. Carinus obtained a brilliant victory over tho Sarmatians, and 
would have carried the war into their own country, had he not been 
called away by a new invasian of the Persians. He marched into 
Mesopotamia, where he defeated these latter enemies, and pursued 
them to the gates of Ctesiphon. 

fS. The emperor, however, did not live to complete his victories by 
the capture of the city. He was killed by lightning in his tent, along 
with a number of his attendants, A. D. 283. The distress of Nume- 
rian, who had accompanied his father in this expedition, was so great 
that he brought on a disease of his eyes by excessive weeping, and 
was obliged to be carried in a close litter, on the return of the army 
from Persia. 

7. Aper, his father-in-law, conceiving the design of seizins the 
empire, hiied an assassin to murder him in his litter. In order to 
conceal the deed, he announced that Numerian was unable to bear 
the light, and the deception was kept up till the odor of the dead 
corpse discovered the treachery of Aper. An uproar was immedi- 
ately excited in the army. Dioclesian was immediately proclaimed 
emperor by the soldiers, and with his own hands put the assassin to 
death. 

CI^XIV. — 1 . What of the Goths and Vandals % 2. What were the deeds of Probue f 
8. How did he die f 4. Who succeeded him f 5, 6. What of Cams ^ 7. 8. Of Aper and 
Numerian f 
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CHAPTER CLXXV. 
Diodestan. — Galerius. — Constantius. 

1. D10CLESIA.N began his reign A. D. 284, This epoch is some- 
time<» regarded as £e beginning of a new era, called the ** era of 
martyrs." The observance of this point of time long prevailed in 
the Christian church, and it is still used by the Copts, the Abyssinians, 
jmd the other African Christians. 

3. The troubles of the empire appeared too great for one ruler, 
and Dioclcsian selected as a colleague Maximian, a brave and skilful 
sc»ldier, but also *an ignorant and ferocious barbarian. His military 
talent? were soon called into use by the invasions of the barbarians, 
whom he defeated in several campaigns. 

3. A brief interval of tranquillity was followed by new and more 
alarming disturbances in almost every part of the empire. The two 
sovereigns, in great alarm, resolved on a further division of authority. 
Each chose an associate and successor. Dioclesian took Galerius, 
and Maximian made choice of Constantius Chlorus. A division of 
the empire followed. Dioclesian retained Asia, Gralerius received 
Tlirace and Illyricum, Maximian, Italy and Africa, and Constantius 
Graul, Spain, and Britain. 

4. Dioclesian obtained many signal successes over the Persians 
but his triumph was sullied by a general persecution of *lie Christians, 
which lasted ten years, and surpassed all that had preceded it in 
severity. Dioclesian and Maximian resigned the empire on the same 
day, A. D. 305. 

5. Dioclesian survived this act nine years, and never regretted the 
loss of his throne. When Maximian and others wrote to him advis- 
ing him to resume the purple, he replied, " If you could see the 
cabbages I raise in my garden, you would not ask me to take a 
throne !" Dioclesian was the first Roman emperor that wore a dia- 
dem, and the last that enjoyed a triumph. 

6. Galerius and Constantius became emperors by the abdication. 
They divided the empire between them, Galerius taking the east 
and OoDstaDtius the west. Within a jear the latter died, at York, 
in Britain, leaving as his successor, Gonstantine, his son, afterwards 
entitled the Great. 

7. From the time of the elevation of thia prince to the throne, he 
wavered between paganism and Christianity. He had at first some 
competitors for the sovereign authority of the west. Among them 
was Maxentius, who was at that time in possession of Rome. Gon- 
stantine took up his march for Italy, with an army of nearly one 
hundred thousand men, and advanced almost to the gates of Rome. 

8. Maxentius went out of the city to meet him, with a force nearly 

CLXXV.— 1. What of the epoch of Dioclesian? 2. What colleague did he choose? 
8. What farther division of authority was made ? 4. Of persecution ? Of the resigna- 
tion of the emperors? 5. What reply was made by Dioclesian? 6. Of Galerius and 
Oonstantios ? 7. What was the character of Gonstantine ? 8. Of Mazentins? 
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double. The battle was fiereo anl bloody, but at length ihe Praetorian 
Guards, upon whom Maxeatius chielly relied, were broken and cut tc 
pieces by ropeatcd charges of the Gallic horse. Maxentius himself 
was drowned in the Tiber, while attempting to make his escape ovei 
*lie Milvian bridf^e. 



CHAPTER CLXXVI. 
Constantine the Great. 



Constantine. 

1. Constantine, now master of Rome, removed the great source 
of the calamities which had befallen that city, by disbanding the 
Prffitoiian Guards. He restored the authority of the senate and mag- 
istrates, recalled all those who had been banished by Maxentius, and 
dismissed the whole tribe of spies and informers. He revoked the 
edicts which had been issued against the Christians, and paid great 
respect to the bishops and clergy. 

2. In the mean time, by the death of Galerius, and the overthrow 
nf Maximian, his associate, the empire of t\ e east had passed into 



CLXXVI. — 1. What were Constaniine's first acts ? 2. What of Liclnius ? 3. Cour. 
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the hands of Licinius, who was a zealous champion of paganism. 
These rivals were soon engaged in a struggle for the superiority ; but 
at length Licinius, being defeated in two severe battles, was taken 
prisoner at Nicomedia. and put to death, A. D. 324. 

3. Constantino became thus sole master of the Roman empire. 
During his reign the controversies in tlie church led to the convocatioik 
of the celebrated Council of Nice, A. D. 325, in which the doctrini 
of the trinity was fixed and defined, the heresy of Anus condemned 
and the spiritual supremacy of the emperor virtually acknowledged 
When the labors of this assembly terminated, Constantino returned 
to the western provinces, and paid a visit to Rome, where he wa& 
received in a manner by no means flattering. 

4. The populace loaded him with insults and execrations for aban- 
doning the religion of his forefathers. His rage at this insulting 
treatment i« said to have greatly influenced him in renioving the seat 
of government from Rome to Byzantium. At the same time he was 
harassed by domestic troubles. Instigated by the Empress Fausta, he 
put his eldest son, the virtuous Crispus, to death, without a trial, and 
when too late he discovered his error, he caused Fausta and her ac- 
complices to be slain. 

5. These horrid deeds aggravated his unpopularity among the Ro- 
mans ; but he no longer regarded their displeasure, having finally 
resolved to give a new capital to the empire. For this purpose he 
made choice of Byzantium on the Thracian Bosphorus, a place with 
& magnificent harbor, open to the commerce of the Black Sea and 
the IVfediterranean. 

6. Here Constantino built a new city, A. D. 330, on a plain rising 
gently from the water, and commanding the strait w^hich serves as the 
communication between two great seas. Enormous sams were spent 
in embellishing the new metropolis, which was divided into fourteen 
regions, and adorned with a capitol, amphitheatre, splendid palaces, 
churches, and other public buildings. 

7. This city received the name of Constantinople ; and its long 
t rosperity, and the invincible resistance which it oflered to its barbarian 
afL(gressors for a thousand years, show how admirably sagacious was 
the choice of its founder. 

8. The removal of the seat of government completed the change 
ill the Roman constitution, which had been commenced in the reign of 
Dioclesian ; it became a simple despotism, with more of a political 
than of a military character. After he had fixed his residence in the 
new capital, Constantino adopted oriental manners. 

9. He affected the gorgeous attire of the Persian monarchs, deco- 
ratud his head with fa&e hair of diflerent colors, and with a diadem 
covered with pearls and gems. He substituted flowing robes of silk, 
embroidered with flowers, for the austere garb of Rome, or the 
unadorned purple of the first emperors. He filled his palace with 
spies and pariaisites, and lavished the wealth of the empire upon state- 
ly architecture. 

:il of Nice? 4. How was Constantine received at Rome? How did he behave? 5. Whai 
new designs di«l he mediiatc? 6, 7. What of the building of Conaianlinople? 8. How 
did this eUfeci the Rontan constitution ? 9. What of Constantine's manners, dr<»s, Vc 7 
10. Of Christianity ? 1 1. Of th<*. death of Coufitantine ? 
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10. Under Coiistantine, Christianity became the established religioL 
of the empire ; yet the emperor himself was hardly a Christian. Up 
to the age of forty he had continued to make a public profession of 
paganism, although he had long favored the Christians. His devotion 
was divided between Jesus and Apollo, and he adorned the temples 
of the pagan gods, and the altars of the new faith, with equal offerings. 

11. out as he advanced in age, his confidence in the Christians 
increased, and he gave up to them the education of his children. 
When he felt the attacks of the disease which terminated his life, at 
I he age of sixty-three, he was formally received into the church and 
bapti^. He expired at Nicomedia, A. D. 337. 



CHAPTER CLXXVII. 

The SoTis of Constantine, 

1. At the death of Constantine, the Roman empire, by his direc- 
tions, was ordered to be divided among his three sons and two nephews. 
Constantine II., the eldest son, received Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 
To Constantius, the second son, were allotted Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Eg3rpt, and to Constans, the youngest, Italy, Illyricum, and Africa. 
Beside this division, Constantine had bequeathed other countries to his 
nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus, but the senate paid no atten- 
tion to this part of his will. 

2. The three sons of Constantine had been educated with the 
greatest care. The most pious of the Christian teachers, the most 
celebrated professors of the Grecian philosophy and Roman jurispru- 
dence, had been engaged to superintend their instruction. But the 
princes resembled their mother Fausia more than their illustrious 
father. 

3. Before they had emerged from boyhood they were successively 
invested with the title of Caesar, and intrusted w^ith a share in the 
government. Such injudicious indulgence necessarily surrounded 
them with a crowd of flatterers, and exposed them to the corrupt 
adulations of a court. 

4. Constantius was near the capital when his father died. He 
hastened to take possession of the palace, but his kinsmen being ap- 
prehensive of his jealous temper, compelled him to take an oath to 
protect them from danger. A few days afterwards a forged scroll 
made its appearance through the hands of the celebrated Eusebius, 
the bishop of Nicomedia. 

5. This purported to bo a document, signed by the late emperor, 
accusing his brothers of having poisoned him, and calling upon his 
sons for vengeance. The soldiers, who were secretly prepared to 
second this atrocious and incredible charge, loudly demanded th« 
punishment of the accused. 

CLXXVII. — 1. What division did Constantine make of the empire ? 2, 3. What nf 
his three sons 7 4. Of Constantius ? 5. Of the forgery 7 6. The massacre? 7. H.">\i 
was the empire next divided } 8. What of Constans and Gttnstantine 1 
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6 All icgdi forms were violated, and a promiscuous maesacre was 
made of the Flavian family. GaUus and Julian, the youngest sons 
of Julius Constaiitius, were with difficulty concealed till the raf^e of 
the assassins had subsided. A division of the whole empire was ihen 
made by the princes. 

7. The eldest took possession of Constantinople; the secord re- 
ceived Thrace and the Asiatic provinces ; the west was assigned to 
Constans. The eldest, however, not contented with his own por- 
tion, invaded the dominion of C<instans, and made himself master of 
several towns in Italy. 

9. Constans took the field against his brotiier, and Constantine, 
having fallen into an ambuscade near Aquileia, was cut off with his 
whole army. His body was throwr. into a river, but was afterwards 
found, and carried to Constantinople for interment. 



CHAPTER CLXXVIII. 

Consta?is. — Julian the Apostate. 

1. Constans retained undisturbed possession of the western empiie 
for ten years; but his indolence having brought him into contempt 
with the army, Magnentius, a Grerman, revolted against him. The 
emperor fled into Spain, but was pursued and put to death at a little 
village among the ryrenees. 

2. Constantius, in the mean time, was engaged in a war with the 
Persians. Having terminated this successfully, he found occupation 
for his armies in the west, where several usurpers had started up. 
Nepotian, a nephew of Constantine the Great, made himself master 
of Rorne, and committed great slaughter among the inhabitants. He 
was overthrown by Marcellinus, the prime minister of Magnentius. 

3. Other revolutions followed, the particulars of which would be 
little instructive or amusing to the reader. Constantius raised his 
cousin Gallus to the rank of Caesar, and overthrew Magnentius at the 
battle of Mursa, in Pannonia. The tranquillity which followed was 
of short duration. The empire was disturbed by irruptions of the 
barbarisms of the north, and by the tyrannical conduct and cruelties 
of Gallus, who, at the instigation of his wife, filied the provinces 
with bloodshed. 

4. Constantius at length put him to death, and raised his cousin 
Julian to the dignity of Caesar. Though this young man had devoted 
himself principally to literature, yet he exhibited the greatest bravery 
and skill as a soldier. Constantius appointed him governor of Gaul, 
and gave him his sister Helena in marriage. 

5. Julian began his march for Gaul, and having come up with an 
army of barbarians in a thick wood between Auxerre and Troyes, he 
defeated them with great slaughter. He next overthrew a host of 
Germans, advanced to Cologne, repaired its fc rtifications, and went 
into winter quarters at Sens, in Gaul. 

(CLXXVIII. — 1. What of Constans and Magnenlius 7 2 Nepoiian9 3. Gallus Mag- 
21* 
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6. Here he was besie^fed by the barbanans fur nearly a month, biit 
forced them to retire. He then drove the enemy out of their retrf»l& 
in the islands of the Rhine, defeated a great army commanded by 
seven kinj^s, near Strasburg, and effected the complete pacification o^ 
the country. 



Julian 

7. Julian was in his thirty-second year, when, by the death of his 
cousin, A. D. 361, he became sole emperor. He had been educated 
a Christian, but he abandoned that religion for paganism, and by that 
step acquired in history the surname of the Apostate. Vanity was 
strongly marked in his character ; he chose to be regarded as a phi- 
losopher rather than as a sovereign. 

8. To acquire that title, he thought fit to disregard some of the 
common decencies of life. A treatise is still extant from his pen, iri 
which he expatiates with singular complacency on the filthy state of 
Ids beard, the length of his nails, and the inky blackness of his hands, 
as if cleanliness were inconsistent with the philosophic character. 

nentlus, and the barbarians? 4 ulian ? 5, 6. The war in Gaul? 7. Of Julian's apo» 
Mcy7 8. His writings? 
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CHAPTEK CLXXIX. 

Death of Julian. 

1. In every other respect the conduct of Julian merits high praise 
He was just, merciful, and tolerant. Though frequently urged U 
oecome a persecutor, he allowed his subjects that freedom of opinion 
ivhich he claimed for himself. But though Julian would not inflict 
punishment for a difference of opinion, he enacted several disqualify- 
mg laws, by which he labored to deprive the Christians of wealth, 
knowledge, and power. He ordered their schools to be closed, and 
he jealously excluded them from all civil and military offices. 

2. In a war against the Persians, Julian advanced triumphantly as 
far as the Tigris ; but the enemy, though defeated in the field, adopt- 
ed a means of defence more terrible to an invader than arms. They 
laid waste the country, destroyed the villages, and burnt the crops, in 
the line of march pursued by the Romans. 

3. A burning sun weakened the powers of the western veterans, 
and when ikmine was added to the severities of the climate, their suf- 
ferings became intolerable. With a heavy heart, Julian at length 
gave orders for a retreat, and led his exhausted soldiers back over the 
desert plains which they had already passed with so much difficulty. 

4. But the march of the Romans was greatly impeded by the light 
cavalry of the Persians, who hovered round their flanks and rear, 
discharging showers of darts and arrows, but retreating whenever an 
attempt was made to bring them to a general engagement. 

5. At length the rear guard of the Romans was thrown into disor- 
der by a charge of the enemy. Julian flew to its succor, with no 
other defensive arms than his buckler. The Persians were put to 
flight, but the emperor was struck by an arrow. As he tried to draw 
it out, another pierced his fingers. He fell from his horse, fainting 
and bathed in blood, and was carried to his tent, where he expired 
the same night, A. D. 363. 

6. The name of Apostate has sullied the character of this emperor, 
yet it must be borne in mind that he was taught Christianity by a 
prince who was the murderer of his relatives, and that his disUke of 
that religion, under such circumstances, was quite natural. 

7. Notwithstanding his vanity and paganism, Julian had many 
shining qualities. He did not directly persecute the Christians, 
though he did much to injure them and their cause. He attempted 
to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, and restore the Jewish worship ; 
but in this design he is said to have met with a most extra ">rdinary 
obstacle. A miraculous explosion of fire from beneath the 'bunda- 
tions of the temple destroyed the workmen, and put a stop to the 
whole undertaking. Many critical writers, however, question the 
truth of this story. 

CLXXIX — 1. What was the character of Julian? 2 Of the Persian war? 3,4. 
What misibrturte happened to the Romans ? 5. How did Julian die ? 6. Of his apottacy 1 
T, Of his attempt to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem ? 
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CHAPTER CLXXX. 

Valeniini^n ayid VdUns, — Division of the Empire. 

1. On the death of Julian, the army unanimously raised to the em 
pire, Jovian, a Paimonian, who bore the reputation of an able general 
Having been educated a Christian, he at first declined the charge, on 
the ground that the people whom he was called to govern had relapsed 
into idolatry. But when the soldiers assured him that they preferred 
Christianity, his scruples were overcome. 

2. The army was now in extreme distress ; a famine raged in the 
camp to such a degree that every man would have perished had not 
the Persians made offers of peace. Though the terms were, on the 
whole, disadvantageous, they were willingly accepted. 

3. The first edict of Jovian was a repeal of Julianas disqualifying 
laws respecting the Christians ; at the same time he calmed the fears 
of his pagan subjects by a wise edict of toleration, in which le pro- 
hibited no rites, however idolatrous, except those of magic. 

4. These judicious measures at once showed how inefTecxual had 
been the efforts of Julian to revive the f^len spirit of paganism. 
The heathen temples were immediately deserted, the sacrifices neg- 
lected, and the priests left alone at their altars. Those persons, who, 
to gratify the former sovereign, had assumed the dress and title of 
philosophers, were assailed by such storms of ridicule, that they laid 
aside the designation, shaved their beards, and were soon undistin- 
guished in the general mass of society. 

5. Jovian did not long survive this peaceful triumph of Christianity. 
On his journey toward Constantinople, he slept in a damp room, which 
his attendants heated with charcoal. The emperor was suffocated by 
the vapor, and found dead in his bed, A. D. 364. 

6. For ten days after the death of Jovian, the Roman world re- 
mained without a sovereign. At length Valentinian was chosen by 
the council of ministers and generals, and the army acquiesced in 
their decision. The new emperor divided his dominion with his 
brother Valens, to whom he assigned the eastern provinces, reserv- 
ing to himself Italy, Gaul, Spain, Britain, Africa and Illyricum. 

7. The emperor of the west established his court at Milan, the 
eastern emperor resided at Constantinople. This division of the 
empire was so manifestly required by the 'necessities of the times, 
that all parties readily acquiesced in the arrangement. The armals 
of the Byzantine empire from this period form a separate history, 
although the two governments had occasional connections for a few 
years afterwards. 

8. Valentinian displayed his military skill against the barbarians 
of Africa and Graul, and those on the banks of the Rhine and Danube. 
The Quadi sent ambassadors to sue for peace, but the emperor up- 
braided them for their conduct, and while speaking with great warmth, 

CLXXX. — 1. Who succeeded Julian ? 2. ^HThat of the army ? 3, 4: What was the 
conduct of Jovian in regard to religion 1 & tlow did Jovian die? 6. Who succeeded 
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be curst a blood-vessel and fell upon the ground, wheie he expired, 
A. 1). 375. 

9 The leign of Valens iii the east was disturbed by revolts, which 
were aided by the Goths; but these were, repressed. Valens perse- 
cuted the orthodox clergy ; and a deputation of eighty of these being 
sent to remonstrate with him, he ordered them to be put to death. 
The person who was charged with this odious duty, dreading a pop- 
ular commotion, put them all on board a ship, and when it was at 
some distance fiom the shore, the sailors set it on fire, and escaped 
ill their boats. 

10. Valens also persecuted those who professed to be magicians, 
and all who had b(K)k8 of magic in their possession. People of all 
ranks burnt their bbraries, lest their enemies might have secretly 
introduced such works into them. 

11. The Goths, after committing great ravages in' Macedonia 
and Thessaly, advanced toward Constantinople. A sanguinary 
battle was fought at Adrianople, in which the Romans were com- 
pletely overthrown. The emperor escaped from the field in the 
darkness of the night, and took refuge in a hut, which was set on 
fire by the enemy, and Valens was burnt to death, A. D. 378. In 
the mean time, Gratian, the son of Valentinian, had succeeded hig 
father in the west. By the death of Valens he became master of the 
whole Roman world. 



CHAPTER CLXXXI. 

Gratian. — Invasion of the Huns. 

1. Both the eastern and western empires were beginning to enjoy 
I lie sweets of repose, when a people more barbarous and ferocious 
tiian any previously known appeared on the north-eastern frontiers. 
These were the Huns, who came from that vast region of central 
Asia comprised between the river Irtish,. the Altaian Mountains, the 
great lyall of China, and Mantchoo Tartary. 

2. Their persons are represented by the historians of that day as a 
frightful caricature of humanity ; their faces were more like lumps of 
flesh than a composition of intelligent features. Their deformed 
shapes may have been caused in some degree by their strange custom 
of flattening the nose of their male infants as soon as they were born, 
in order that the vizor which they wore in battle should fit closer to 
the face. They had also the custom of pkcking out the beard as 
soon as it began to grow. 

3. They lived on flesh either entirely raw, or sodden by being placed 
under their saddles when riding at a heavy gallop. Their life wajs 
devoted to war and hunting ; they lefl the cultivation of their fields to 
the women and slaves. Tliey built no cities, and erected no houses. 

himf 7. Hjwwas the empire divided? 8. What of Valentinian 9 9, 10. Of Yalerai 
«nd bispersecutions ? 11. The Goths ? How did Valens die 7 
ULXXXI. — 1. What of the Huna 7 2, 3. How are they described 7 4. What of t 
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\ place surniuiuled by walls they looked upon as a eepulchre, and 
they never t>clieved themselves in safety beneath a roof. 

4. About the commencement of the second century, tlie southern 
Kuns, aided by the Chinese and the eastern Tartars, expelled their 
northern brethren from their ancient habitations, and compelled them 
to seek refuge in the Territory of the Bakshirs. Here they were 
brought into contact with the Alans, whom they gradually drove be- 
fore them, being pressed forward themselves bv fresh hordes from the 
east, until they took possession of the places lietween the Volga and 
the Don. 

5. Being now joined by the Alans, and other barbarous tribes whom 
Ihey had conquered, the Huns crossed the latter river with their in- 
numerable cavalry, and swept the rich jfields of the Ostrogoths. The 
latter were defeated, and at length the greater part of the nation aban- 
doned the country, and retired behind the Dnieper and Dniester. The 
Huns made a horrible carnage of all who remained, sparing neither 
women nor children. 

6. The conquerors soon passed the Dniester, and inflicted the same 
calamities on the Visigoths. The whole Gothic nation was now re- 
duced to despair ; their warriors, who had so often maintained a fierce 
struggle against the Roman legions, now appeared as suppliants on 
the banks of the Danube, begging for permission to cultivate the 
waste lands of Thrace. 

7. This request was granted, on condition that they would resign 
their arms. But the officers who were sent to see this stipulation 
enforced were bribed ; the Goths retained their weapons, which tliey 
regarded as the means of obtaining more valuable possessions than 
those which they had lost. 



CHAPTER CLXXXn. 
Theodosins the Great. 

\. Gratian assumed Theodosius as his partner in the empue, and 
assigned him the provinces which Valens had governed. By his skill 
and experience in war, this prince obtained many splendid victories 
over the barbarians. He defeated the Goths in Thrace, and captured 
four thousand of their chariots, with an immense number of prisoners. 

3. He also gained the good-will of this nation by his equitable and 
moderate conduct, and they resolved never more to molest the Ro- 
mans, hut guarded the bariks of the Danube to prevent any invasion 
r)f the empire from that quarter. Gratian, being a zealous Christian, 
displayed his enmity to paganism in such a manner as to cause a re- 
volt. He was defeated and slain near Paris, A. D. 383. 

3. Maximinus, who was at the head of this insurrection, becanifi 



Chinese, Tartars, Alans, &,c. ? 5. Of the Invasion of the Huns? 6. What was the 
'.ondition of the Gothic nation ? 
CUTJCYIJ. — 1. What of Gratian and IheodDdiud 7 2. What became of Oratianf 
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emperor of the west ; but in a few years he was overthrown by 'Hico- 
dosins, and put to death. The city of Alexandria, in Egypt, was at 
ikiis time disturbed by the unimosities of the Christians and pagans. 
The latter having attacked their opponents, Theodosius resolved to 
vanish them severely. 



Theodosius. 

4. He ordered all the pagan temples m that city to be thrown down, 
and on his return to Constantinople he completed his design by com- 
manding all the heathen temples throughout the empire to be destroyed 
His persecutions were directed with equal zeal against the Christians 
who differed from him in opinion, and he ordered the Arians to be 
expelled from every city in the empire. 

5. Valentinian II., the emperor of the west, having placed too much 
confidence in his general, Arbogastes, a native of Gaul, was treach- 
erously murdered by him at Vienne, in that country. The traitor 
might have seized upon the throne, but instead of this he invested 
with the purple Eugenius, one of the imperial secretaries, ai. I 
reigned in his name. 

6. He sent deputations to Theodosius, but the latter refused to 
enter into any negotiations with the usurper, and made preparations 
for war. Having raised a powerful army, he crossed the Alps, and 

3. What of Maxiniinus? 4. Of the peraecutions of Theodosius 1 6. What of Vaien 
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enooontered the forces of Ei ^nius on the banks of the WIIku^ 
The usurper was defeated, and his own soldiers cut off his head 
while he was begging^ for his life before Theodosius. 

7. Arbogastes fled into the mountains, where he committed suicide 
His children, with those of Eugenius, took refuge in the churches. 
Theodosius granted them a panion, restored to them their paternal 
estates, and raised them to honorable stations in the government. 

8. In consequence of tliis victory, Theodosius became master of 
the whole Roman world. But he was well aware that the division 
of the empire into east and west had now become a permanent necea?. 
sity. He therefore, by his will, appointed Arcadius, his elder son, 
emperor of the east, and Honorius, the younger, emperor of the west. 
Shortly ailer making this arrangement, as he was preparmg to return 
to Constantinople, he was attacked by a dropsy, at Bililan, and 4iH in 
that city, A. D. 305. 



CHAPTER CLXXXIII. 

Arcadius and Honorius, 

1. The memory of their faiher^s virtues protected the feeble youtli 
uf Arrtadius and Honorius. Siilicho, a general of superior abilities, 
and a statesman of profound wisdom, acted as the guardian of Hono- 
rius. He was descended from the perfidious race of the Vandals, and 
possessed in an eminent degree the cunning, treachery, and cruelty 
that characterized his nation. 

2. Rufinus, who possessed all the bad qualities of Stilicho, with- 
)ut his redeeming virtues, administered the government of the east, 
ander Arcadius. The ministers of the two empires hated each other 
most cordially, and each secretly sought to remove his rival. 

3. A Grothic leader of the Roman troops, named Gainas, who was 
supposed to act from the instigation of Stilicho, put Rufinus to death. 
Arcadius chose for his new minister, Eutropius, one of his servants, 
and Gainas now declared himself the determined enemy of his former 
general. 

4. The national hatred between the Greeks and the Romans was 
excited by the rival ministers, and thus, at a moment when a close 
union was necessary to prevent ruin, the subjects of Arcadius and 
Honorius were induced to regard each other not only as foreigners, 
but as enemies. 

6. The Goths, who had remained quiet during the reign of Theo- 
dosius, disdained submission to his unwarlike successors. On pretence 
that the subsidy prudently paid .them by the late emperor was with- 
held, they raised the standard of revolt, and chose for their leadei 

tinian and Arbogastes? 6. What was the fate of Eugenius? 7. Of Arbogaste? ? 8. How 
did Theodopius divide the empire ? 

CLXXXlQ.— 1. What of Arcadius and Honorius? Of Stilicho? 2. Of Rufinus) 
3. Of Oainas and Eutropius ? 4. Of the Greeks and Romans ^ 5. The Goths f Alaric t 
< Wimt ( <■ his invasion of Greece ? 7. What of Stilicho and Alaric ? 
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Aiaric, the most formidable enemy that the Romans had hitherto 
encountered. \ 

6. Alaric, instead of confining his depredations to the northern 
provinces, which were already wasted by frequent incursions, resolved 
to invade Greece, where the din of arms had not been heard for cen- 
turies. The barbarians encountered little or no resistance. The 
memorable pass of Thermopylae was abandoned by its garrison, and 
the Goths ravaged the whole country without opposition. 

7. llie Greeks, unable to protect themselves, sought the aid of 
Stilicho, and that great leader hastened to their assistance. He in- 
flicted a severe defeat on the Groths, but soon learnt that the court of 
Constantinople had concluded a treaty of peace with Alaric. Stilicho 
returned to Italy, while the eastern emperor, with incomprehensible 
folly, noDoinated the Gothic leader Masi>:^-\jreneral of Eastern Illy- 



CHAPTER CLXXXIV. 

T^te Britons. 

1. From the time when the barbarians established themselves in all 
♦•arts of the empire, thisvast portion of the world, heretofore subject 
to the levelling influence of a despotism which had broken down all 
distinctions and all differences, now presented the wildest assemblage 
of dissimilar manners, opinions, languages, religions, and govern- 
ments. In spite of the habits of servility which were hereditary 
among the subjects of the empire, their subordination was broken up ; 
the law no longer reached them ; oppression or protection no longer 
emanated from Rome or from Constantinople. 

2. The supreme power, in its impotence, had called upon them 1 
govern themselves ; and ancient national manners, ancient local opii. 
ions, began to reappear under the borrowed garb of Rome. But this 
strange medley of provincialisms was nothing compared to that intro- 
duced by the barbarians, who had pitched their camps in the midst of 
Roman cities, and whose kings were constantly intermingled with 
senators and with bishops. 

3. At one extremity of the Roman dominions, the island of Britain 
escaped from the power which had civilized but enervated it. Stili- 
cho had withdrawn the legions from it for the defence of Italy. The 
usurper Constantino, who had revolted against llonorius between the 
years 407 and 411, and who, after reducing Britain, had attempted 
the conquest of Gaul, led thither all the soldiers who still remained 
in the island. 

4. After he was defeated, and his head sent to Ravenna, Honorius 
did not choose to deprive himself of any portion of his troops for the 
defence of so remote a province ; he wrote to the cities of Britain a« 

CLXXXIV. — 1. What of lh«{ eslablishmenl of the barbarians in the empire ? 2. C 
the supreme power? 3. Of Stilicho and Constantine in Britain 7 4. How did Honom 
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if Uiey already formed an independent conlcdeiation, and e^orterf 
them to provide for their own defence. 

5. Fourteen of these cities were considerable ; several had already 
made great progress in arts and commerce, and, above all, in that 
Roman luxury which so rapidly tamed and deadened the fiercest 
^^ura^e. 

6. London was a large and flourishing town ; but, among its nu- 
merous inhabitants, not one was found who dared to take up arms. 
Its municipal government, established on the Roman system, like 
^hose of York, Canterbury, Cambridge, &c., would have given them 
the advantages of a republican administration, if they had preserved 
a little more public spiht ; but the poison of a foreign domination had 
sapped the vital energies of the country. 

7« It is in the country, and not in the towns, that we must look for 
the first symptoms of the revival of a national feeling. The Celtic 
language, which was almost extinct in Gaul, had been preserved in 
Britain, — a proof that the rural population was not utterly crushed. 

8. It seems that the rich proprietors, the British senators, were 
aware that their security and their power depended wholly on their 
union with the people ; it is probable that they lived in the midst of 
their peasantry, and learned their language ; at all events, we find 
thenr. reappearing under British, and not under Roman names, in that 
str.gsle which they were soon called upon to sustain with the Picta 
a' 1 l^ts, and, at a later period, with the Saxons. 

9. The condition of Armorica, or Britanny, was nearly similar, 
joth in the nature of its population, which had likewise preserved 
the Celtic language and manners, and in its remoteness from the cen 
tre of the empire. The Armorican cities also formed a league whicK 
raised a sort of militia for their own defence, and inspired some n 
apect up to the time of the Frankish invasion. 

10. The vigor of the fierce Osismians, who inhabited the western 
coast of Britanny ; their courage, their agilit)^, their attachment to 
their hereditaiy chieftains, recalled to the rest of the Gauls what their 
fathers had been. They resembled those mountaineers of Scotland 
whom Sir Walter Scott has so admirably depicted, such as they 
remained scarcely more than half a century ago. 

11. In spite of the prohibitory laws of Augustus and Claudius, 
many of them adhered to the primitive worship of the gods of the 
Druids ; those atrocious divinities, whose altars were buried in the 
depths of forests, and stained with human blood. Others had em- 
braced Christianity, and, during four centuries, they furnished a 
great number of saints to the church of Rome. 

12. So long as the British heroes, such as Hoel, Allan, Judicael, 
(to whom several churches were dedicated,) retained the vigor of 
youth or manhood, they knew no other passion than that for war ; 
they poured down by night on the nearest Roman or Graulish viUages, 
which they pillaged and burned ; but, when their ferocity wbls tamed 
by age, and began to give place to the terrors of a future judgment, 
they shut themselves up in convents, and lived a life of the severest 
(lenance. 

conduct towards the nritons 7 5. The British cities ? G.London? 7. The Celtic Ian 
gimge? 8. The British senators? 9. Armorica? 10. The Osismians ? 
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CHAPTER CLXXXV. 
The Franks, Burgundians, and Visigoths, 

1. The Franks had begun to cross over from the eastern to tl e 
ifestem bank of the Rhine, and had made some settlements in Bel- 
gium ; but, feithful to their alliance with the empire, which had made 
Uie greatest exertions and sacrifices to preserve their friendship, they 
everywhere appeared in the character of soldiers of the emperors : 
their numerous petty sovereigns solicited imperial dignities; their 
highest ambition was to rise at the court of the sons of Theodosius ; 
and they had learned how to combine the arts of intrigue with valor. 

2. They oppressed and despoiled the peasantry upon whom they 
^ere quartered ; in a sudden burst of fury, or in a fit of rapacity, 
they attacked large cities ; even Treves, the capital of all the Gauls, 
and Cologne, the chief town of Lower Grermany, were on several 
occasions pillaged by them. But the emperors and their prefects 
were too sensible of the importance of their Frankish allies to cherish 
long resentment, and peace was soon concluded at the expense of the 
defenceless sufiTerers. 

3. The Burgundians in eastern, and the Visigoths in southern Gaul, 
also called themselves the soldiers of the emperors. Their condition 
was, however, very diflferent from that of the Franks ; the entire 
nation had transmigrated into a new abode, without acknowledging 
any fixed limits ; it had extended its dominion wherever it could make 
its power feared. 

4. The king of the Burgundians sometimes held his court at Yienne 
on the Rhone, sometimes at Lyons or Geneva ; the kings of the Visi- 
goths at Narbonne, at Bordeaux, or oflener at Toulouse ; the city 
was subject to them, yet Roman magistrates still continued to regu- 
late the police, and to<*administer justice according to Roman laws, 
and in favor of Roman subjects. 

5. The Visigoths and the Burgundians had appropriated lands either 
waste, or taken from the original proprietors without many formali- 
ties ; these were abandoned to their flocks and herds, or occasionally 
cultivated by their slaves ; but negligently and vrithout any outlay 
which must await a tardy return. They chose to be ready to quit the 
fields they had sown, the next year, if needful. 

6. The two nations had not yet taken root in the soil. The Visi- 
goths sometimes passed over from Aquitaine into Spain ; the Bur- 
gundians from the banks of the Rhine to those of the Moselle, l^he 
habits of a wandering life, confirmed by half a century, could not be 
broken through at once ; all the Visigoths were Christians, but of 
t/ie Arian sect, as were also the Burgundians. The bishops hated 
heresy iar more than paganism. 

CLXXXV. — 1. What of the Pranks in the empire 1 2. Of their ravages and opprw 
•ion? 3. 1 he Burgundians ? 4. The Burgundian and Visigolhic liir^s? 6. Their oc 
•apation cf the lands ? 6. Their wandering habits ? 
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CHAPTER CLXXXVl. 

The Barbarian GotemmenU, 

1. NiTBRTHKLUs, the piiests understood too. well whert' tin 
()Ower of the swofd lay, to dispute the authority of these barbaric kings, 
18 they had lately disputed that of the emperors. At Toulouse and 
it Vienne, they paid their court conjointly with the senators ; the 
prelates, in all the pomp of their ecclesiastical ornaments, and tht: 
senators, still wearing the once awe-inspiring toga, ming^led with the 
rude warriors whom they hated and despised, but whose favor the^ 
sought and gained by dexterous flattery. 

2. The same form of civil administration still subsisted. A praeto 
rian prefect still resided at Treves ; a vicar of the seventeen Gallic 
provinces at Aries ; each of these provinces had its Roman duke ; 
each of the hundred and fifteen cities of Gaul had its count ; each 
city its curia, or municipality. But, colUterally with this Romao 
organization, the barbarians, assembled in their nuillvm, or parlia- 
ment, of which their kings were presidents, decided on peace and 
war, made laws, or administered justice. 

3. Each division of the army had its Graf Jarl, or count ; each 
subdivision its centenary, or hundred-man ; and all these fractions of 
the free population had the same right of deciding by suffrage, in 
their own mallums, or peculiar courts, all their common afifairs. In 
cases of opposition between the barbarian and the Roman jurisdb- 
tion, the overbearing arrogance of the one, and the abject baseniss 
of the other, soon decided the question of supremacy. 

4. In some provinces the two powers were not concurrent ; thr te 
were no barbarians between the Loire and the Mouse, nor between 
the Alps and the Rhone ; but the feebleness of the Roman govern 
ment was only the more conspicuous. A few great proprietors cid- 
tivated a part of the province with the aid of slaves ; tlie rest wis 
desert, or only inhabited by Bagaudae, runaway slaves, who lived iy 
robbery. 

5. Some towns still maintained a show of opulence, but not one 
gave the slightest sign of strength ; not one enrolled itb militia, nui 
repaired its fortifications. Tours, renowned for the tomb of St. Mar- 
tin, and the miracles attributed to it, appeared to be a capital of priestn , 
nothing was to be seen within its walls but processions, churched, 
chapels, and books of devotion exposed for sale. 

6. Treves and Aries had not lost their ancient passion for the 
games of the circus, and the crowd could not tear themselves from 
the theatre when the barbarians were at their, gates. Other towns, 
and especially the villages, remained faithful to their ancient god» ; 
and, spite of the edicts of successive emperors, many temples w^ce 

CLXXXVl. — 1. How did the priests conduct toward the mrbiirian kings ? 2. Of th 
irovernment of the barbarians? 3. The army and counts' 4. How was the countxv 
between the Loire and the Meuse? 5. What of Tours? f Treves, Aries, and lUbmt 
" Of Honorius in southern Gaul ? 
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sUll consecrated to Paganism ; many continued so, even to the end of 
the sixth century. 

7. Honorius wished to confer on the cities of southern Gaul a diet, 
at which they might have deliberated on public affairs ; but he did not 
even find public spirit enough to accept the offered privilege. It is 
true that they suspected, and, probably, not without reason, that his 
GMlict concealed some projects of financial extortion. 



CHAPTER CLXXXVII. 
Spain, the Vandals and Alani, 

1. The description we have given of the state of Graul appliei 
equally to that of Spain, where the kings of the Suevi, the Vandals, 
the Alans, the Silingi, were encamped with their troops and their fol- 
lowers in the midst of Roman subjects, who had long ceased to offer 
resistance, yet whose abject submission had not earned for them the 
peace of slaves. 

2. A great portion of Spain was still Roman ; but the districts 
which the barbarians had not yet entered had no communication with 
tiach other, nor with the seat of government ; they could hope for no 
protection from any neighboring aggression. Besides, if the barba- 
rians occasionally plundered them with rapacity, or even, at their first 
coming, butcher^ the inhabitants most exposed to their fury, they 
aflerwuds protected the remaining population against the extortions 
of tax-gatherers ; and the demands of the state were so excessive 
that the people often preferred the sword of the Vandal to the staff 
of the lictor. 

3. Even Italy, which was, perhaps, more uncultivated than any of 
the distant provinces, — Italy, whose richest plains were disfigured 
by wild forests, or unwholesome marshes, — was not exempt from 
the barbarian yoke. Although no longer occupied by a conqueror, 
she found hard masters in the confederates, or auxiliary troops of 
Germans and Scythians, of which the armies were almost entirely 
composed. 

4. Their tyranny, which was that of the sword, did not, however, 
preserve the inhabitants from the more oppressive power of the Ro- 
man magistrates. Pannonia and the banks of the Danube were no 
sooner evacuated by the Goths, than they were occupied by other 
nations of barbarians. 

5. The Moors and the Grsetuli, and still more the fanatical Dona- 
tists and Circoncellians, two sects of infuriated heretics, kept Africa 
in a continued state of alarm. In short, there was not a single 
province of the western empire in which a uniform government was 
maintained, oi in which, under a common protection, man could live 
securely among his fellow-men. 

CLXXXVII. — 1. What barbarian nations were encamped in Spain f 8. Of Ronuui 
Kpain> 3. What was the state of Italv? 4. Pannonia? 5. Africa? What was Iba 
^etiAial stau of the western empire with respect to government ? 

17 
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CHAPTER CLXXXVIII. 
Separation of Britain from the Empire. 

1 . From the time of the death of Honorius, and the recall c the 
iast of the Roman legions sent to defend it, we have hardly hac occa- 
sion to mention the island of Britain, which, after having heen for 
a while drawn into the huge vortex of the world of Rome, had com- 
pletely escaped from it. 

2. From that time, she had formed a world apart, severed from the 
rest of mankind, a stranger to the hopes and the fears by which 
Europe was agitated. She had been forgotten by the other former 
provinces of Rome, with which she had been associated in a common 
dependence, and in the ten books of the History of the Franks, by 
Gregory of Tours, not a single British name occurs. 

3. The total oblivion into which Britain had fallen among the 
Greeks is still more extraordinary. Two centuries and a half aftei 
the legions of Britain had given to the empire the future founder of 
Constantinople ; one century only after the final recall of the Romans ; 
Procopius, the first historian of the lower empire, consigns Britain to 
a place in the regions of prodigies and fables. He relates, that the 
souls of those who die in Gaul are nightly borne to the shores of that 
island, and delivered over to the infernal powers, by the boatmen of 
Priesland and Batavia. 

4. ** These boatmen,*' says he, " see no one ; but in the dead of 
night, a terrible voice calls them to their mysterious office. They 
find by the shore strange and unknown boats ready to sail ; they feel 
the weight of the souls which enter them, one after the other, liU the 
gunwale of the boat sinks to a level with the water. Nevertheless, 
they still see nothing. The same night they reach the coast of 
Britain. Another voice calls the ghosts, one by one, and they land in 
silence." Such, after a short but total cessation of intercourse, was 
the only notion of England entertained by the rest of mankind. 

5. Britain, however, in her isolation, had shared the ^te of the 
other dismembered portions of the empire. The same struggle had 
arisen between the barbarians, and those who had caught civilization 
from their Roman masters. But neither the people, nor the circuna- 
stances which brought about the overthrow of the continental domina- 
tion of Rome, were the same as those which caused the destruction 
of the system she had established in Britain. 

6. If, in her progress from ancient to modem civilization, through 
barbarism, Britain underwent nearly the same changes, it is a proof 
that the fate of Europe was the consequence of internal oi4;anization. 
I he operation of which was everywhere the same, and no of event* 
which varied with each particular country. 

CLXXXVm. — 1. What was the siato of Britain after the death of Honorius 1 2. Of 
Gregory of Tours? 3, 4. What does Procopius relate of Britain? 5, 6. Of the peopl« 
*f Britain ? 7. When was Britain separated from the rest of the world? 
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7. This total separation of Britain from the rest of the world begins 
from the year 420 or 427, the supposed date of the departure of the 
last Roman legion from her shores. It ends, or at least becomes less 
distinct, from the time of the coronation of Alfred the Great, in 872 



CHAPTER CLXXXIX. 

Slilicho, 

1. Stilicho was soon called upon to defend Italy against Alaric, 
who forced a passage over the Julian Alps, and advanced towards 
Milan. Honorius fled from his capital, but was so cosely pursued, 
that he was overtaken and besieged in Asta. The rapid march of 
Stilicho saved the emperor, and the Goths were defeated on the same 
plains where Marius had overthrown the Cimbri. 

2. Alaric, having rallied his shattered forces, moved rapidly toward 
Rome. The capitel was saved by the diligence of Stilicho, but the 
departure ^of the Goths from Italy was purchased by a large tribute. 
This invasion so alarmed the timid Honorius, that he resolved to fix 
his residence in some strong fortress, and for this purpose he selected 
Ravenna, on the Adriatic. 

3. Before Italy had recovered from the terrors ot the Gk)thic inva- 
sion, a new horde of barbarians, from the shores of the Baltic, swept 
over Germany and Gaul, and crossed the Alps, the Po and the 
Apennines, before an army could be assembled to resist them. These 
consisted of a mixture of Vandals, Suevi, Burgundians and Goths, 
mider the conduct of Radagaisus, a more formidable enemy even .than 
Alaric. 

4. The Goths had embraced Christianity, and their fierce passions 
were in some degree moderated by the mild precepts of the gospel. 
But Radagaisus was a stranger to any religion but the cruel creed of 
his Others, which taught that the favor of the gods could be propi- 
tiated only by human sacrifices. 

5. The wealthy city of Florence was besieged by the barbarians ; 
but this place, being well garrisoned and provisioned, held out till the 
arrival of Stilicho, who again earned the title of Deliverer of Italy. 
He blockaded the army of Radagaisus, and compelled the besiegers 
to surrender at discretion, A. D. 406. The barbarian leader was put 
to death, and his followers were sold as slaves. 

6. Those of the hordes who were not involved in the calamity of 
Florence fell back upon Gaul, and laid waste that province from the 
Rhine to the Pyrenees. The provincials, receiving no aid from the 
court of Ravenna, proclaimed Constantino, the governor of Britain, 
emperor. Stilicho entered into a treaty with Alaric against the 

CLXXXIX. — 1. What of Stilicho and Honorius ? 2. Of Alaric's march to Romef 
3. What new horde of barbarians invaded' the emrlre? 4. What of Radagnsiis) 
5. Of the siege of Florence 1 6. What became of Sti ho ? 7. What of Oly inpiodor ja 1 
B What was done by the barbarian soldiers ? 
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urarper ; but before it could be carried into effect, this last great genera 
of the Romana was treacherously murdered by his unworthy master, 
A. D. 408. 

7. Olympiiis, a miserable favorite, was elevated to his office. The 
first measure of the new minister was as impolitic as it was monstrous. 
lie ordered a promiscuous massacre of the families of the barbarians 
throughout Italy, instead of retaining them as hostages for the jfidelity 
of the mercenary cohorts. 

8. The cruel edict was too well obeyed ; and thirty thousand of tlie 
bravest soldiers in the Roman pay invited Alaric to head them in 
avenging the slaughter of their wives and children. The Goths 
marched immediately into Italy, and, disdaining meaner prizes, took 
their course directly towards Rome. 



CHAPTER CXC. 
Alaric^ Atiila, and Gerueric. 

1. Alaric laid siege to Rome A. D. 408, and would have cap- 
tured the city had not the emperor complied with his demand for a 
ransom. This consisted of five thousand pounds of gold, thirty 
thousand pounds of silver, four thousand silk garments, three thousand 
skins dyed purple, and three thousand pounds of pepper. To furnish 
these materials, the temples of Rome were stripped of their remaining 
ornaments, and, among others, of the statue of Valor, which the 
pagans did not fail to interpret as a presage of the speedy ruin of the 
state. 

2. Alaric, having received this treasure, departed for a short time, 
but soon returned, captured the city, and gave it up to be plundered 
by his soldiers. The churches, however, were spaied. On the sixth 
day after the capture, the Groths evacuated Rome and marched to the 
south. 

3. Alaric was preparing to invade Sicilj;, when he was attacked by 
a sickness which quickly put an end to his hfe. His body was interred 
in the bed of a small river near Cosenza, and the captives who pre- 
pared his grave were murdered, that the Romans might never know 
the place of his sepulture. 

4. Honorius died A. D. 423. His nephew, Yalentinian HI., was 
declared emperor of the west, under the guardianship of his mother 
Placidia. He was scarcely seated on the throne when the empire 
was invaded by the Huns. The Romans had two celebrated gen- 
erals, ^tius and Boniface, who by their union might have saved the 
empire. 

5. But unhappily, through the treachery of ^tius, his rival was 
driven into a revolt, a civil war ensued, and Boniface lost his life. 

CXC. — 1 . What of the siege of Rome by Alaric 1 2. Of its capture t 3. Of the dMtb 
?f Alaric? 4. Of Honorius and Yalentinian? 6. Of ^tius and Boniface ? 6. Of tlie 
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/£ti 18, not'W'ithstanding his treachery, was pardoned, and placed al 
(he head of the forces of the empire. 

6. The Huns, under Attila, made an irruption into Gaul, A. D. 
451. iEtius entered into an alliance with the Visigoths, siided oy 
whom he gained a great victory over Attila at Chalons, in the same 
year, and drove him beyond the frontiers of the province. But in the 
ensuing spring the Huns poured like a torrent into Italy, and laid 
waste the country. 

7. The death of Attila, who fell a victim to intemperance, and the 
civil wars among his followers, delayed the utter ruin of the empire. 
But the murder of ^tius by the ungrateful Yalentinian, and the 
unchecked ravages of the barbarians, rendered all the provinces mis- 
erable. 

8. The Vandals, under Gensf^nc, ravaged Africa and Sicily ; the 
Goths, Burgnndians, and Suevi had taken possession of Gaul and 
Spain, and the Britons were so oppressed by the Scots and Picts, 
that they were obliged to call in the Saxons to their assistance. 

9. Yalentinian was assassinated A. D. 455, by the patrician Max- 
imus, whose wife he had grossly injured. Maximus immediately 
assumed the purple ; but he was quickly disgusted with the cares of a 
throne, and wished to retire to private life. Being dissuaded from 
this by his friends, and his wife dying soon after, he compelled 
Eudoxia, the widow of Yalentinian, to marry him. This woman 
in revenge, invited Genseric and the Yandals into Italy. 



CHAPTER CXCI. 

End of the Western Empire. 

1 . The Yandal army besieged Rome, A. D. 455. A violent tumult 
arose in the city, and Maximus was killed. Rome was taken and 
plundered by Genseric, who carried off what had been lefl by the 
G^oths. A ship was loaded with costly statues, the tiling of the cap- 
itol, which was of brass plated with gold, sacred vessels enriched with 
precious stones, and those which had been taken by Titus out of the 
temple of Jerusalem, all of which were lost with the vessel on its 
passage to Africa. 

2. By the influence of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, a Gaul 
of noble family, named Avitus, was made emperor. But he was soon 
deposed by Count Ricimer, the commander of the barbarian auxil- 
iaries intrusted with the defence of Italy, and Marjorian put in his 
place. 

3. This emperor was also dethroned by the soldiery, A. D. 461. 
Ricimer then chose Severus, one of his own adherents, to be nominal 

inrasion of the Huns under Attila 7 7. Of the death of Attila and JEtius ? 8. Of Gen> 
leric. the Vandals and Britons ? 9. Of Yalentinian and Maximus 7 
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emperor, retaining all the power of the goyemment in his own hands 
But the superior strength of the Vandals compelled nim to havti 
recourse to the court of Constantinople for aid. 

4. Leo, the Bjrzantine emperor, appointed Anthemius sovereign 
of the west, and sent a large armament against the Vandals in Africa . 
But this expedition was unsuccessful ; Anthemius was put to death, 
%t'jA Olybrius elevated to the throne, A. D. 472. 

5. Both this emperor and Ricimer died within a few months 
Three sovereigns, Glycerins, Nepos, and Orestes, followed withii 
two years. Tne latter was succeeded by Augustulus, the last Roman 
emperor of the west. This prince was dethroned, A. D. 476, by 
Odoacer, the chief of the Heruli, aGrerman people. 

6. He sent Augustulus into captivity at Naples, assigning him a 
pension for his support. The conqueror, then abolishing the name 
and office of emperor, took the title of King of Italy. Such was the 
end of the Roman empire in the west, although the descendants of 
Constantine continued to hold the sceptre of the east for nearly a 
thousand years longer. 

7. This great catastrophe was accomplished by the operation of 
cuuses which had been slowly at work for many hundred years 
The aggressive warfare of the early Romanp, which had been con- 
stantly extending the frontiers of their dominion, was retaliated upon 
them in the fourth century by the barbarians, against whom they 
began their attacks. 

8. The emperors could no longer defend the provinces which they 
still affected to rule ; and they frequently saw, without regret, valiant 
enemies become their guests, and occupy the desert regions of their 
empire. The progress of luxury, and the decline of the military 
spirit, contributed to hasten the decay of the empire. 

9. The north poured down upon it her flood of warriors. From 
the extremity of Scandinavia to the frontiers of China, nation after 
nation appeared, the new assailant pressing on its predecessor, crush- 
ing it, and marking its onward passage with blood and devastation. 
The calamities which afflicted the human race exceed, in extent of 
desolation, in number of victims, and in intensity of suffering, every- 
thing else that has been presented to our affrighted imagination. 

10. We cannot calculate the millions of human beings that perished 
before the downfall of the Roman empire was accomplished. Yet its 

din was not caused by the barbarians ; it had long been corroded by 
an internal ulcer. The decay of patriotism, the decline of military 
virtue, and the extinction of the national spirit, were more pernicious 
to Rome than the arms of Alaric or Attila. 

Vandala 7 4. Anthemius and Olybrius 7 5. Who was the last Roman emperor of the 
west 7 When and by whom was he deposed ? 6. What became of Augustulus ? W hai 
title did Odoacer assume? 7. What causes led to the overthrow of the Roman empire? 
i. What was the condition of the provinces? 9. What of the northern warriors? Of 
lie calamities of this period ? 10. What were the general causes of the fail of Borne ? 
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IJTERArURE DURING THE THIRD PERIOD. 

CHA.PTER CXCIL 
Laterature and Eminent Men during the Third Perioa, 

1. The literature of the republic and that of the empire are noi 
•pparated by any wide period of time, but their difference in spirit and 
laste may be easily distinguished. Although Cicero died during the 
lifetime of Augustus, his genius breathes only the spirit of the repub- 
lic ; and though Virgil and Horace were born citizens uf the com 
monwealth, their writings bear the character of monarchical influ- 
ence. 

2. The Augustan age has become proverbial in the history of 
letters. Never was there a time in which men of learning and 
talents fere so rewarded and encouraged by statesmen, politicians, 
and generals, as that which grateful posterity has stamped with the 
name of Augustus. 

3. Among the various arts to which this emperor resorted to 
beguile the hearts of his people, and perhaps to render them forgetful 
of their former freedom, the most remarkable was the encouragement 
whicli he extended to learning, and the patronage he so liberally 
bestowed on all by whom it was cultivated. From infancy everything 
had contributed to give him a relish for learning, and a respect for the 
learned. 

4. After being firmly established, without a competitor in the 
empire, Augustus continued to pursue his private studies with unre- 
mitting assiduity. When he read a Greek or Latin author, he dwelt 
chiefly on what might be a lesson or example in the administration oi 
public aflfairs, or in his own private conduct. 

5. His literary taste appears from the umltitude of his Greek secre- 
taries', his superintendents for the charge of his collection of statues 
and pictures, his copyists and librarians. When unable to sleep at 
night, he had a* reader or story-teller, like the oriental monarchs, who 
sat by him, and he often continued listening till he dropped asleep. 

6. Among other embellishments which he bestowed on the city of 
Rome, were two public libraries ; the one called the Octavian, which 
stood in the portico of Octavia ; and the other on Mount Palatine, 
near the temple of Apollo. From his own share of the spoils of the 
conquered towns in Dalmatia, he erected at the Palatine library a 
magnificent colonnade, with double rows of pillars, adorned with 
statues and paintings by the chief Greek masters. 

7. This structure was open below, but above it comprehended a 
large and curious library, with retiring-rooms for private reading, 
public halls for recitation, schools for teaching, and, in short, every 
allurement and aid to study. Around were delightful walks, fitted 
for exercise or contemplation, some under shade, and others cxpostjd 

CXCn. — 1. What is said of the literature of the republic and that of the empire? 
2. Of the Augu9*An ase? 3. Of the patronage of literature by Augustus? 4. Of hia 
7wn studies 9 5 Of hid taste? 6, 7. His libraries? 8. Education ? 9—12 WhPtoC 
he respect paid bv Augustus to literature? 
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•o the son, for summer or winter. A colossal statue of Apollo, io 
bronze, of Tuscan workmanship, presided as the genius of the place 

8. Augustus likewise provided means for the careful education 
of the Roman youth. On literary men in general he bestowed not 
only liberal gifts of money, but that attentive and respectful regard 
which they ul desire, and which, by raising their station in society, 
animates their exertions. 

9. The commencement of the political career of Augustus had 
indeed been somewhat inauspicious to the rising poets of his country. 
Virgil, Tibullus, and Prtipertius, all mourn the losses they had suf- 
fered during the reign of the triumvirate. But Virgil had no sooner 
displayed his genius, than his lands were restored, while to other 
poets crowns were assigned or statues erected. 

10. At the very close of his life, when incapable of attention to 
public business, Augustus was carried in his litter to Pneneste, Tibur, 
or Bais, through beautiful alleys opening to the sea, or among 
odoriferous groves, planted by himself with myrtles and laurels, the 
shade of which was then believed to be conducive to health. On 
these joumevB he read the works of the poets whose genius had been 
fostered by him, and he was constantly attended by philosophers, in 
whose conversation he found his chief solace. 

11. Even on his death-bed, at Nola, he passed his time in philo- 
sophic conversations on the vanity and emptiness of all human affairs. 
Aupfustus was besides an excellent judge of composition, and a true 
critic in poetry, so that his patronage was never misplaced or lavished 
on those whose writings might have tended to corrupt rather than 
improve the taste and learning of the age. 



CHAPTER CXCIII. 
Virgil. — Horace, — Ovid. — TibuUus, — Propertius. 

1. The greatest poet of the Augustan age was Vireil. He was 
r>om in the village of Andes, now called Pietola, near Mantua, B. C. 
70. At an early uj^e he studied at Cremona, but his education was 
chiefly obtained at Naples. He was deprived of his paternal farm by 
one of the soldiers on the conquering side during the triumvirate, but 
recovered it by the favor of Mcecenas and Augustus. 

3. When his poetical genius became known, he was honored with 
the friendship of the emperor, and all the eminent men at his court 
He visited Athens late in life, but ill health compelled him soon to 
return to Italy, and he died a few days after landing, at Brundusium, 
B. C. 19. He was buried by his own request at Naples, and his 
tomb is still shown to travellers on the hill of Posilippo. 

3. VirgiPs great epic poem, the ^neid, is in many material points 
an imitation of Homer ; it is nevertheless a work of genius ano 

CXCni. — 1,2 What of the life of Virgil ? 3. His ^neid ? 4. Hia Georgicaf 6, 6, 7 
•)f Horace? 8, 9, 10. Of O^id ? 11. Tibullus? 12. Propertius? 
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refined taste. His diction is more finished, and belter suited to a 
highly cultivated age, than that of his great master, though the latter 
far surpasses him it invention and suhlimity of thought. 



Virga, 

4. Virgil also wrote four books of Greorgics, which treat of agri- 
cultuie, the planting of trees, the training of animals, and the keeping 
of bees. He likewise composed pastorals, in which he imitated 
Theocritus, the Sicilian poet. Throughout all his writings, the style 
and versification of Virgil exhibit the highest degree of excellence. 

5. Horace is generally regarded as ranking next to Virgil. He 
was bom at Venusia, in Apulia, B. C. 65. He went to Rome at an 
early age for his education, and at twenty-one visited Athens to com- 
plete his studit;:5. When Brutus and Cassius attempted to restore the 
republic, Horace, with others of the Roman youth then studying in 
Greece, joined their standard. 

6. He was at the battle of Philippi, and candidly confesses, in one 
of his poems, that he threw away his shield and ran with his defeated 
comrades. Virgil was a kind friend, and recommended him to notice 
at Rome. He was admitted to the society of Augustus, and the 
chief men of his court. 

7. Horace has acquired his chief fame by his lyrical eflfusions. 
In variety and versatility of talent, his lyric genius is unrivalled. 
Elegance and justness of thought, and felicity of expression, ate hia 

23 
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in:iin eliaracleristics. He wrote also satires and epistles ia verse, 
which display a nuble eamestnes-s uonsoned with the most refined 



Horacp. 

pleasantry and humor. The style of Homce is inimitable, and bids 
defiance to all attempts at translation ; for this reason his works appear 
flat and tasteless when they are read in anotlier language. 

8. Ovid was born at Sulmo, B. C. 43. In early youth he was 
lurried to Rome by his father to be educated for the law, but his taste 
for poetry and literature prevailed over all other inclinations. He 
visited Athens, and the chief cities of Asia Minor. After settling 
himself at Rome, he devoted his time to the muses, and became a 
favorite with the chiefmen of the time. 

9. At the age of fifty-one, Augustus suddenly banished him to 
Fomi, on the Euxine Sea, a wild, barbarous, and distant comer of the 
empire. The cause of this proceeding has never been discovered, but 
las led to much controversy among modern scholars. Ovid betrayer! 
Quch weakness of character under his misfortune, and employed all 
he arts of entreaty and adulation to induce the emperor to recall him, 
'ut in vain. Tiberius was equally inexorable, afler the death of 
\ ugustus, and Ovid died in exile. 

10. Ovid is distinguished as a poet by a very fertile imagination, a 
•jvoly, blooining wit, and a luxuriance of thought and expression ; the 
at*er qualities, however, are often carried to excess. His largest and 
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most beautiful poem is the Metamorphoses, or mythical transforma- 
tions. The subjects of tliis were derived from Greek writings which 
are now lost ; and Ovid's work is thus highly valuable as a record 
of ancient mythology. He also wrote elegiac, didactic, and ot^ier 
poems. 

11. TibuUus was born about B. C. 30. According to Quinlilian, 
the Roman critic, he is entitled to the first rank among the Latin 
elegiac poets. He combines sofl, tender feelings, with a noble and 
accurate expression. His invention is rich, and not disfigured with 
unnatural ornaments. He wrote four books of elegies. 

12. Propertius was bom B. C. 15. He was the friend of Virgil. 
Ovid, and Tibullus. His elegies, consisting also of four books, 
exhibit rich poetical expression and correctness of style. 



CHAPTER CXCIV. 
Ldvy. — Character of the Augustan Age. 

1. Of the prose writers of the Augustan age, the most remarkable 
is livy, who was bom at Padua, B. C. 58. The greater part of his 
early life was spent at Rome, where he devoted twenty years to the 
composition of his magnificent work, the History of Rome, from the 
foundation of the city to his own time. This performance gained him 
so high a reputation, even in his own lifetime, that a story is told of a 
person who travelled from Cadiz, in Spain, to Rome, only to see the 
great historian. 

2. Of the hundred and forty books of Livy's history, only thirty- 
five remain at the present day. The loss of the remainder of this 
invaluable work is chiefly to be ascribed to Pope Gregory I., who 
ordered every copy to be burned that could be found, because the 
history contained stories of pagan miracles. 

• 3. Livy's great excellence is his masterly style, which surpasses 
that of any other historian for clearness, liveliness, and finished 
elegance. Every reader has been charmed with the spirit and beauty 
of his narrative, the eloquence of his harangues, and the picturesque 
touches with which his descriptions are set ofi^ 

4. Livy has been taxed with credulity, because he relates the prod- 
igies and portents which he found recorded in the old annals, and 
which we know to be fabulous. But it must be borne in mind that 
the historian introduces these things into his work as characteristics 
of the age, and with a waming to the reader that he does not vouch 
for the tmth of all he writes. 

5. The preceding catalogue comprises but a portion of the names 
tff eminent writers which might be mentioned as adorning the Augus- 
tan period of Roman literature. In this auspicious age, which termi- 
nate the loncor of civil war, and restored peace to Rome, with the 

CXCTV. - 1. What of LIvy 7 2. How much of his history is lost? 8, 4. What is itf 
•jMtfBCter 6, 6, 7. What was the state of literature and learned men at Koma in tb« 
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enjorments of society, the example of a few great poets was eako 
lateU to rouse emulation in all. One bard caught fire from the genius 
of another, and as everything contributed to spread and promote the 
Barae, the national spirit of poetry became everywhere triumphant. 

6. While devoting their talents to the cultivation of the same 
department of literature, so far were these illustrious writers from 
being tainted with the jealousy which has so often infected men of 
learning and genius, that they not only passed their lives in habits of 
rhe strictest friendshi]), hut felt and expressed the sincereet adniiration 
of each other's literary productions. 

7. Their example extended to their contemporaries, and humanized 
and improved the temper of the age. No class of works produced at 
one period, ever won so strongly the admiration of mankind as those 
of the Augustan age. The glories of tne age of Pericles, in Greece, 
did not outshine the blaze of poetic genius which illuminnd the court 
of Augustus. 

8. K the Greeks gave the first impulse to poetry, the Romans 
engraved the traces of its progress deeper on the world ; for when 
Europe first awoke from its long trance of barbarism and ignorance, 
the works of Roman genius alone were accessible to imitation. 

9. Hence it is on the classical models of the Augustan age that the 
most beautiful portions of modem poetry have been formed ; and 
there is scarcely a poetical work of eminence in which we may not 
discover traces of their sentiments, their character, their imagery, or 
their dirtion. 

10. We meet with no Latin writer on philosophical subjects in the 
Augustan age. The language was not well adapted to philosophical 
mrposes. The Romans had been engaged for seven hundred years 
in wars and political commotions, which wholly engrossed their 
thoughts. Hence their language became, like their ideas, copious in 
all that related to the operations of war or politics, and well suited to 
the purposes of history or popular elmiuence. 

11. But the Romans h?H no precise terms for metaphysical ideas, 
nor a sufficient number of subjects in their minds for philosophical 
illustration. There were, besides, so many Greek schools of philoso- 
phy that the Romans had little motive to invent new systems, since 
every one might find, in the doctrines of some sect or other, tenets 
which could be sufficiently accommodated to his own taste and situa- 
tion. 

12. The high-bom youth of Rome frequented the schools of 
Athens, Rhodes and Alexandria, to learn rhetoric and philosophy. 
The Greek philosophers were likewise patronized at Rome; the 
respect which Augustus paid to these sages was a politic measure 
and highly popular among his subjects. 

A.ugustan age ? 8. What of Greek and Roman genius? 9. What influences had tkt 
literature of the Augustan age? 10, II. What of Latin phiicfiophical writers } tS. 
Wliere were the noble Roman youth educated ? 
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DECLINE AND EXTINCnON OF ROMAN LITERATURE. Pfi9 

CHAPTER CXCV. 
Decline and Extinction of Roman Literature. 

1 . After the Augustan age, Roman literature began very sensioly 
to decline from its height of glory and perfection. From the concur- 
rence of many causes, this decay was more rapid than its forniei 
progress and improvement had been. Among these causes were the 
establishment of despotism, the little encouragement given to litera- 
ture by most of the emperors succeeding Augustus, the great increase 
of luxury, and consequent degeneracy of manners. 

2. The changes in the moral and political condition of Rome 
paralyzed the nobler motives which had stimulated the citizens. Pure 
taste and delicate sensibility were gradually lost ; gaudy ornament 
was admired rather than real beauty ; affectation was substituted fir 
nature, and the subtleties of sophistry for true philosophy. 



3. Finally, the invasions of the barbarians, the frequent intern* 
(4immotions, the conflict of Christianity with pagan superstition, the 

CXCV. — 1. When did Roman literature decline? 2, 3. What were the causes? 
I, 5, 6. What of Tacitus? 7. Quintus Curtius 7 8. Florus ? 
23* 
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removal of the seat of goven ment to Constantino|fie, and the divisioi. 
of the empire, oonsunmiated the fall of Roman literature. 

4. Among the names deserving of mention during this latter 
period, the most prominent is that of Tacitus. He was bom about 
A. D. 50, at Interamna, in Italy, but received his education at 
Massilia,. now Marseilles, in France. He began to rise in office 
under Vespasian, and gained some of the highest honors in the state 
He was celebrated, while young, for his eloquence at the bar. 

5. Tacitus wrote the Iu>man History, from the death of Nero tci 
that of Domitian, and the Annals of Rome, from Augustus to Nero. 
Both of these works have come down to us in a mutilated state. Hk 
wrote also the Life of Agricola, and a Treatise on the Manners of the 
Germans, both of which have been preserved entire. 

6. The writings of Tacitus are characterized by remarkable political 
acumen, a noble freedom of spirit, a judicious arrangement of circum- 
stances in narrative, and very great richness of thought, together with 
the most condensed brevity of expression. 

7. Quintus Curtius, of whom little is known, probably lived about 
the middle of the first century. He wrote a history of the achieve- 
ments of Alexander the Great, a very interesting and agreeable work, 
but much inferior in style to Tacitus or Livy. 

8. L. Annaeus Florus, a native of Spain or Graul, flourished about 
the beginning of the second century. JHe wrote an epitome of Roman 
History down to the time of Augustus. Suetonius, a grammarian, 
rhetorician, and lawyer of Rome, lived about the same time. His 
lives of the Twelve Caesars have the merit of candid impartiality, and 
an easy and simple style. 



CHAPTER CXCVI. 
Later Roman Writers. 

1. Pliny the Elder was bom A. D. 23. In his twenty-eeconrf 
year he visited Africa, where he spent some time. He afterwards 
served in the army in Germany, practises! law at Rome, and held the 
office of procurator in Spain. In the reign of Titus he was admiral 
of the Roman fleet at Misenum, and lost his life in the eruption of 
Vesuvius, as we have already related. 

2. Pliny the Elder was one of the most leamed of the Romans. 
He vnrote a Natural History, which is a sort of encyclopaedia, full of 
emdition, and one of the most remarkable monumentis of ancient litera- 
ture. According to his own statement, it is a compilation drawn from 
nearly two thousand five hundred authors, the greater number of which 
are now lost. 

3. Pliny the Younger, nephew of the preceding, was born about 
A. D. 60. He studied eloquence under Quintilian, and acquired 
great celebrity and influence at Rome, as a judicial orator. Utder 
the emperor Trajan, he was sent to govern Bithynia and PcrJus, from 
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whence he wrote his interesting epistle to Trajan respecting the pei- 
secution of the Christians. 



Pliny the Elder, 

4. He wrote rhetorical and epistolary works ; the former are lost, 
but the latter remain. Pliny's Letters possess much merit, both in 
matter and style, and may be considered models of epistolary writing. 

5. Quintilian was born in Spain, about the same time with the 
younger Pliny. He was brought to Rome in his infancy, and was 
for many years an eminent teacher of rhetoric in that city. He wrote 
a work entitled the Institutes of Oratory, being a scheme of education 
to form a perfect speaker. It is written with much talent and judg- 
ment, and is highly valuable as informing us respecting the manner 
of education in the Roman schools of rhetoric. 

6. Seneca was born at Corduba, now Cordova, in Spain, A. D. 3, 
and after many vicissitudes became the instructor of the emperor 
Nero, at Rome, by whom he was sentenced to death on a charge of 
being concerned in a conspiracy. Seneca was allowed the privilege 
of choosing the manner of his death, and selected that of opening his 
veins; but as the blood did not readily flow, he took poison. He 
wrote tragedies, epistles, and philosophical works. His style is cen- 

CXCVI — 1,2. Pliny the Elder? 3,4. Pliny the Younger? 6. QuimilianY 9 
Stnacaf 7,8. Ivjcan? 9. Persius? 10. Juvenal? II. Claudian? 
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•ured as markefi by affectation, and abounding witli dcntentious an- 
'iOiesia. 



Se/itCa. 

7. liucan was also bom at Corduba, A. D. 38. He receiTed his 
education at Rome and Athens. Nero bestowed upon him the ojffices 
of quaestor and augur ; but Lucan, having imprudently become a com- 
petitor with the emperor in a poetical contest, excited the jealousy 
of that stern tyrant, and this probably caused Lucan to take part in 
a conspiracy against him. 

8. Nero condemned him to die, with the same privilege that he 
granted to Seneca. Lucan wrote an epic poem entitled the Pharsalia. 
the subject of which is the civil wars between Caesar and Pompey. 
It IS historical rather than epic, too strictly limited to facts, but it con- 
tains excellent delineations of character, and finely wrought speeches, 

9. Persius was born A. D. 50, and died in his twenty-eighth 
year. He wrote satires, which are remarkable as containing earnest 
and severe animadversions on the prevailing corruption of morals. 

10. Juvenal was born A. D. 38, and lived to an advanced age, 
dying in a sort of exile, while holding a military command in Egypt. 
He wrote satires, in which he inveighs against the vices and follies 
of the times with a noble and animated spirit, but with too much 
(reedora of language. 

U. Claudian may be regarded as the last of the ancient Roman 
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poets. He was oom about A. D. 365, at Alexandria, in Eg7pt, 
ivhere he was educated. He lived for a time at Rome, and at Milan, 
which was then the seat of the western empire. He enjoyed the 
patronage of Stihcho, the guardian and minister of the emperor 
Honorius. 

12. Claudian wrote panegyrical poems, epics, satires, epigrams, 
&c. His works show great genius and poetic ability ; but his 
thoughts, images, and expressions, bear the marks of the artificial am) 
unnatural taste prevalent in his age. 



CHAPTER CXCVH. 
Religion of the Romans, 



Jupiter and his Court. 

1. The Roman religion was founded on the mythological system 
if the Greeks. A plurality of deities superintending human concerns 
.ormed the prevailing creed. All these had priests, ministers, sacri- 
fices and oblations. 

2. The augurs were considered as an important and necessary part 
of the religious establishment. Each tribe had one of these pretended 
prophets, who announced the will of the gods with regard to any 
future enterprise, from an observance of the flight or the noise of 
birds, from the feeding of poultry, the movement of beasts, &c. 

3. The high priest and his associates not only regulated the public 
woi-shijs but acted as judges in all cases which had reference to reli- 
gion. A remarkable order of priests was establish'^d in the reign of 
Nuraa. When a pestilence had made furious rf r< geb in Rome, h 
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brazen buckler was produce<i, which the king pretended had been sent 
from heaven to indicate the divine will for the cessat'on of the dis- 
ease. 

4. Nutna ordered eleven others to be made exactly in the same 
form, that any one who mi^ht profanely wish to steal the sacred 
shield miffht not be able to distingriiish it from the rest. These were 
consigned to the care of twelve priests, called Salii, who occasionally 
carried the bucklers about Rome, singing as they passed. Being 
i*onsidered as the priests <»f Mars, the Salii were highly respected by 
the warlike Romans. 

5. The Corybantes, or priests of Cybele, were introduced at a 
much later period. These were Phrygians, who danced in armor, 
shouting, howling, and playing on a variety of instruments, lliis 
establishment was recommend^ by the Sibylline oracles, to which 
the Romans, from the time 6f Tarquin the Proud, paid a rpv^rential 
regard. 



t). Cybele was worshipped at Rome under the name of Vesta 
She had six priestesses, called Vestal Virgins, who guarded a fire 
kept constantly burning, called the Vestal fire. Tliis flame was sup- 
posed to be mysteriously connected with the origin of all thingk 
The Vestal Virgins were treated with great reverence by the people, 
and in imploring pardon their intercession was of peculiar efficacy. 

7. They did not live in seclusion, like the nuns of monkish times, 
but were allowed to appear in public, and even to be present at the 
sports and games. When one of them died, it was so difficult to 
supply her place, that the high priest was generally obliged to seize 

CXCVn. — I. Whal was the foundation of the Roman reli^on? 2. The auguiBt 3 
The high priest! 4. The Salii? 5. Corybantes? 6. Cybele? 7, a rstalsf 
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npon some female by violence, and compel her to assume ♦he office 
of a Vestal. 

8. This repugnance arose principally from the dreadful punishmeni 
which followed a violation of the VestaPs vow of chastity. The 
unfortunate delinquent was buried alive for her oifenc*e ; but it does 
not appear that many suffered during a long succession of ages 



CHAPTER CXCVIII. 

Boman Festivcis. 

1. Of the festivals which were periodically solemnized by the 
Romans, the Lupercalia and the Saturnalia were the most remarkable. 
The Luperci, or priests of Pan, were the earliest sacerdotal order in 
the Roman state. 



Priestf Altaff and Vestal Virgins. 

2. They s^icrificed white goats in the t^smple of the rustic god, 
smearing the face of two boys of noble birth with the blood of these 
animals, and then wiping off the stains with wool dipped in milk. 
The boys, furnished with thongs from the skins of the victims, ran 
about the streets lashing the young women, who thought it a special 
favor to receive the blows. 

3. The festival of the Saturnalia did not at first extend beyond one 
day, but Augustus gratified the people with two additional days of 
sport and festivity. Universal joy and harmony prevailed during thii 

CXCVm. — 1. What of the Lupercalia? 2. Sacrifices? 3,4. The Saturnalia? f 
I h« l^aras? 6. The secular gamea? 7. The centennial games 7 
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IntiTal, in commemoration of the peaceful and happy age m wliicli 
Saturn flourished. 

4. No serious business was allowed, but all kinds of amusement 
And indulgence marked this period of license. A distinguished 
feature of the festival was the custom which elevated the lowest ser- 
vants to a temporary equality with their masters, who patiently bore 
every freedom of remark from their menials, and even submitted to 
the keenest sarcasms. 

5. Among the sacred games, some were as ancient as the reign of 
Romulus. Some of them consisted of rustic sports, during which the 
fig^ures of the Larcs^ or household gods, were crowtied with flowers. 
Others comprised horse-racing, wrestling, leaping, shooting the jave- 
lin, and various other trials of robust and dexterous superiority. 

6. The secular games were intended lo recur once in a century, 
but the exact time was not strictly regarded. In one of the Sibylline 
v(»lumes it was declared, in the assumed spirit of prophecy, that, if the 
Romans would honor the principal deities with splendid spectacles 
and games at the commencement of every century, their dominion 
would be remarkably extensive and permanent. 

T. In consequence of this flattering intimation, the centurial games 
were instituted. At this festival ''le blood of victims flowed on some 
altars, and the produce of the earth more innocently graced others. 
Hymns were sung by matrons, boys and girls ; and sports of various 
kinds continued during three days. 



CHAPTER CXCIX. 
The Circus, — Amphitheatre, — Gladiators, 

1. The games which enlivened the solemn festivals were exhibited 
at other times in the circus. Among these were chariot races and 
combats of wild beasts, both of which were viewed with great trans- 
port by the Romans. The beasts fought with each other, or with 
men, either criminals or mercenaries. 

2. Julius Caesar gratified the people with a battle between five 
hundred men and twenty elephants. On another occasion he exhibited 
a thousand combatants on horseback and on foot, against twenty 
etephants, each with a tower on his back containing sixty warriors. 

3. When the Romans had acquired some degree of naval skill, 
they added sea-fights to their other amusements. An extensive 
edifice surrounded a channel sufficiently capacious for the evolutions 
of a considerable number of galleys. Sometimes the exhibition was 
a mere trial of speed ; at other times they had regular naval engage- 
ments, in which blood was shed for the gratification of the unfeeling 
spectators. 

4. Nothing can more strongly evince that brutality which, even in 

CXCIX. — 1. What of the circus? 2. Of Julius Caesar's exhibitions? 3. Of soft- 
fights? 4—8. Of gladiators? 
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tne progress of refi ement, never deserted the Roman character, than 
the institution and M)ntinuance of gladiatorial combats. Such exhi- 
bitions could only please a people who had a strong tincture of 
ferocity 



Roman Chariot Race. 



5. It has been supposed that the custom of killing prisoners or 
%1aves at the funerals of princes and heroes, or of com^^ling tbem to 



Contest with Wild Beasts, 

fight each other, gave rise to the barbarous practice of gladiatorial 
24 
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combats. But in all probability the fondness of the Romans for war 
was the uain cause. 

0. Two citizens, of the name of Brutus, are mentioned as the first 
who exhibited gladiators in Rome ; this was done at the funeral of 
their father. The example thus set was followed both by citizens 
and magistrates. The vanquished combatants did not always lose 
their lives, for the people would sometimes interfere in their behalf. 

7. It was at first customary to employ criminals or slaves on these 
o<*casions ; in the latter case, even trivial offeaces were deemed suffi- 
cient to justify an exposure of a fellow-creature to the risk of death. 
Afterwards, citizens who had not committed any crime, and who 
wished to signalize their courage, were induced to enter the lists, and 
regular schools of gladiators were formed. 

8. The gladiatcrs did not all fight in the same mode, or with the 
same weapons. Some were completely armed ; others had only a 
trident and a net fcr entangling antagonists. Liberty was the usual 
reward of a slave vho triumphed. A freeman received a pecuniary 
recompense. These combats were sometimes introduced at social 
entertainments, to enliven the festivities. Guestd who could be 
thus amused may be thought only one degree above cann^hals. 



CHAPTER CC. 
Private Amusements of the Romans. 

1. The private amusements of the Romans are not unworthy of 
notice. They not only display the character of the nation in many 
instances, but without a knowledge of them, many passages in ancient 
authors would be unintelligible. 

2. Various modes of playing with ball are mentioned ; one depended 
on the triangular position of three persons who sent the ball to each 
other, deriding, as the loser, the first who let it fall. The quoit was 
frequently thrown for private diversion ; and not only boys, but young- 
men, were fond of playing with a hoop furnished with rings. 

3. A game resembling chess, and requiring much skill, was also 
played. The Romans were particularly fond of games of hazard. 
Dice were shaken and thrown out of a long box, as in modern times 
Augustus was much addicted to this amusement, although it was 
prohibited by law. 

4. The manners of the early Romans were marked with simplicity 
Not being ashamed either of their sentiments or their conduct, the> 
avoided, as useless and degrading, all artifice and dissimulation. 
They were attentive to decorum and respectful to their superiors, but 
not servilely submissive. They were not absolutely destitute ot 
friendship, but they had neither warmth of attachment nor tendernesi. 
of sympathy. 

CC. — I. What of the prirate amusements of the Romans? 2. Of playing hall and 
quoit? a Chess? 4. Of earl/ Roman manners ? 5, 6. Of paternal relations, Ac ] 
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6. In their paternal relations, they were not bo kind and acqoies- 
eent as they were stem and haughty. In the character of husband 
and master, they were disposed to be arbitrary and impetuous. That 
hardihood which was generated by their political zeal gradually 
entered mto their social composition, and marked their portrait with 
harsh hnes. 

6. This rigidity of character was preserved for ages, and it was 
communicated even to the women, who were thus in a great measure 
divested of that softness which ought to distinguish the sex 



CHAPTER CCJ. 

Roman Architecture. 



Roman Country Housef Farmer^ <J-c. 

1. The architectural art was ably exercised by the Romans, even 
in the infancy of their state. They were indebted for their earfy 
skill in this art to the Etrurians. Their original temples were 
crowned with cupolas, for they appear to have been fond of both cir- 
cular and elliptical forms. 

2. The first walls of Rome were chiefly of earth, but the elder 
Tarquin began the erection of a wall of stone, which was completed 
by Tullus, who added to the work battlements and a fosse. 

3. Tarquin the Proud finished the capitol, of which his father was 
tlie founder, and to both princes is ascribed the formation of the 
Jvaco'., or drains of the city. These were so skilfully and substan- 
tially constructed as to excite the astonishment of succeeding ages. 

CCI. —1. What of architecture among the Romans? 2. The walta o'' R nuif 
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4. The original Capitoline temple was not very large or magnifi 
oent, but when it had been destroyed by fire, Sulla rebuilt it in great 
splendor, and embellished it with beautiful columns brou^t firom 
Athens. The Pantheon and other structures we have already 
deaeribed. 

5. Rajoan skill and industry were eminently conspicuous in the 
aqneducts. For above four hundred years the inhabitants were con 
tent with the water of the Tiber, and of wells and springs ; but as a 
more copious supply was required when the city became very large 
and populous, Appius Claudius devised means for the convejrance of 
water nrom the river Anio. 

6. A course of strong brick-work or stone, arched at the top, 
covered a canal, which, notwithstanding all inequalities of ground, 
regularly proceeded to the city. After the success of this experiment 
hsM been established, larger aqueducts were built, some of them with 
two chatinels, one over the other. Agrippa constructed one, pro- 
fusely adorned with statues and other embeUisoments. 

7. The Romans particularly attended to the firmness and durability 
of their roads, and in these conveniences they surpassed all other 
people, ancient and modem. The Roman roads were frequently 
paved with flint, and cemented with as much care as the walls of 
buildings. Pebbles were interspersed with old fragments of masonry, 
and courses of brick and stone were regularly introduced with an 
accompaniment of the best mortar. The Roman bricks were very 
strong and durable. 



Soman Bath. 

8. ITie edifices designed for public baths were of extraordUi«» j 
size and magnificence. They were built among extensive garde us 

3. Taiquin? 4. Capitoline temple? 5,6. Aqueducts? 7. Roads? 8. Baths? 9 Of 
Cknci^? 10. OfDioclesian? 
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and M'alks, and were surrounded by porticoes. The main bi aiding 
CM>ntained spacious halls for swimming and bathing ; others for various 
athletic exercises ; others for the declamations of poets, and the lec- 
tures of philosophers ; in a word, for every species of polite and 
manly amusement. 

9. Architecture, sculpture and painting, exhausted their refine- 
ments on these establishments, which, for their vast extent, were 
compared to cities. The baths of CaracaUa were ornamented with 
two hundred pillars and sixteen hundred seats of marble. Three 
thousand persons could be seated in them at one time. 

10. The baths of Dioclesian surpassed all the others in size and 
sumptuousness of decoration. One of its halls forms at present the 
church of the Carthusians, which is among the largest and nn\B\ 
magnificent of modem Rome. 



CHAPTER ecu. 
Sculpture and Painting among the Romans. 



Bunuiii Chairs. 

1. Sculpture was introduced at Rome from Etruria, at a very 
early period; but for a long time only statues of the gods were 
formed, and these were merely of wood or clay. Representations of 
warriors and patriots were afterwards exhibited, but in the fabricatioi 
of these figures the Romans were unskilful. 

2. The first brazen statue at Rome was set up in the temple of 

CCn. — I. or Sculpture at Rome? 2, 3. Of the first brrize sutua? 4. Of Roman 
84* 
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Ceres, tnd was paid for oat of the property of Cassias, who was i 
denmed to death for aiming at arbitrary power. 

3. The Tanity of this aspiring citizen prompted him to display his 
own image in front of the altar of Vesta ; but the censorB would not 
suffer it to remain, and they ordained that no statue of a citizen, how* 
ever illustrious, should be erected by private gratitude or respect. Bat 
this restriction was afterwards removed, and Rome abounded in 
statues. 

4. The Romans made some attempts in painting, but with no very 
splendid success. A citizen of the name of Fabius derived the appel- 
lation of pktar^ or '* painter," from his performances in this depart- 
ment of tjie fine aits, before the Punic wars ; but this is all we know 
ofhisridll. 

6. Valerius Messala made a public exhibition of the picture of a 
battle iu which he had defeated the Carthaginians, but the name of the 
artist is not stated. Scipio Asiaticus, with equal ostentation, dis> 
played in the capitol a pictorial representation of his victories over 
Antiochus. And Lucius Mancinus, by pointing out to the admiring 
citizens the beauties of a picture relating to his exploits, obtained the 
consulate. 

6. When the subjugation of the Grecian states had excited a 
general taste for refined works of art, many of the Romans imitated 
those productions which they could not excel. Juhus Cesar ex- 
pended great sums in purchasing pictures of the old Greek masters. 
Augustus was a patron of the art ; and portrait painters in his time 
seem to have been specially encouraged. 



CHAPTER CCm. 
Manners and Dr^^s of the Bomans. 

1. Tub Romans continued to be a temperate and frugal people till 
their armies penetrated into Asia. Afler the overtiirow of Antiochus, 
the varied pleasures and dissolute indulgences cf Ionia, Lydia and 
Syria, allured the stem and hardy conquerors to imitation, and from 
this period successive relaxations of the ancient system of discipline 
and manners were introduced. 

2. Every species of voluptuous gratification crept into practice. 
But luxury did not reach its full height, nor did the decline of morals 
proceed to the utmost excess of depravity, before the death of Augus- 
tus, whose censorial authority aiid powerful influence checked for a 
time the progress of degeneracy . 

3. That prince was not indeed a model of purity, but he attended 
with seeming anxiety to the preservation of coirect morals. - The 
majority of his successors were, in that respect, less vigilant. An 

painting? 5. Valerius Messala and others 7 6. How did the conquest of Greece af&ct 
the fine arts aroonK the Romans 7 
CCQL — 1, 2. What elRct had the orerthrow of Antiochus upon Roman OHUuftBrat 
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iimocent species of luxury was that which depended upon dress and 
(WTsonal omameDt. The plainness of the ancient apparel gave way, 



Roman CostumeSj Annofj (jrc 

afier the establishment of connections with Asia, to a fondness fof 
elei^int attire among the higher classes. 



Soman Ladj/t Fnvatt CUiztnj Consul^ Senator^ Laboref. 
4. It does not appear that the earliest Romans were, as some ha^e 

S When were raaonere moet corrupt 7 4. Of Roman dress ? The toga ? t] le pallium ) 
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said, content with the skins of beasts for clothing. A woollen toga 
or ^wn, full for the rich, and scanty for the poor, soon became the 
distinctive dress of the nation, as was the fxUlium^ or cloak, amoni; 
thb Greeks. 

5. A tunic, which, like the gown, was sleeveless, afterwards came 
into use ; it was at first short, hke a waistcoat, but it was gradually 
lengthened. It subsequently received the addition of sleeves, and was 
fastened by a belt. That which the women wore, reached to the feet ; 
with the men, it ended at the knee. 

6. These garments were intended to be worn together, but the 
poor frequenUy had only the tunic. In the progress of refinement, 
females had three garments ; the outer one was called stola, and was 
richly ornamented with embroidery and clasps of gold. 

7. The senaa)rs were distinguished by a tunic which had broad 
studs or knobs worked into it ; Sie knights had narrow studs, and the 
common people none at all. The kings wore a white robe, with a 
purple border, and protuberances of scarlet. The emperors in public 
used one entirely of purple. Triumphant generals wore a robe adorned 
with various representations in embroidery, resembling the work of 
the pencil ; hence it was called toga picta. 

8. Like the Greeks, the Romans were not accustomed to wear 
hats or caps ; but at sacrifices, festivals and games, or in a long 
journey, many wore a woollen or leather cap. When a slave had 
oeen set free, he was allowed the constant use of the pileus, or Phry- 
gian cap, as a mark of liberty. 



Roman Lictor, 

9. The ensigns of regal dignity were borrowed from the Etruscan^, 
and consisted of a golden crown, a chair of ivory, a sceptre of the 
same material, surmounted by an eagle, a white robe, with purple 
embroider^, or borderings, and a body of twelve lictors, who went 

6. The tunie? 6. Female dress 1 7. Senatorial dress? King's emperix's, and Mr 
•tal's dress ^ 8. Of caps 7 9. Of ensigns of royal dignity, liciors, -r-i. J 
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before the king, each carrying a bundle of rods with an axe in the 
middle. The use of the lictors was continued after the overthiow of 
the kindly government, and the bundle of rods, ox fasces^ has become 
emblemati(»l of a republic. 



CHAPTER CCIV. 
Food and Drink of th£ Bomans. 



Roman Bed, 

1. At the entertainments of early and frugal times, no other than 
the ordinary dress was used ; but as luxury advanced, a peculiar 
habit, light and easy, was brought into use at convivial meetings. 
Sitting was the primitive posture at meals. Couches were after- 
wards introduced, first for the men only, and afterwards for both 
sexes. 

2. The grand meal answered to our supper, and for this particu- 
larly, the guest-chaml ers or eating-halls were constructed. The 
table, being either quadrangular or rounded, had on each side three 
eouches, each having three pillows on which to support the arm in 
reclining ; nine persons were therefore accommodated at a table ; the 
post of honor was the central place ; all the guests reclined on the 
left arm. 

3. At the supper of the rich, there were commonly three courses. 
The first consisted of eggs, salad, radishes, &c., to whet the appe- ' 

CdV. — 1. What of the early Roman meals? 2. Of the grand meal? Tablaa awi 
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tite , with this they drank UBually mead, or a mixture of honey, llie 
second course formed the essential part of the meal. The third waa 
the dessert, consisting of fruits, pastry and confectionary. 

4. In social banquets it was customary to appoint a master of the 
feast, who seems to have been chosen by a throw of the dice. 
Healths were drank, the memory of the gods and heroes being usually 
honored in the first place. Social games or plays were practised, 
not only after but durmp Jie meal, between the different courses and 
dishes. 

5. In the time of the republic, it was customary for a patron occa- 
sionally to invite all his cUents to a common supper in his halls. 
Under the emperors, it became usual to give to the clients, instead of 
a supper, a small haekei of food. 



Fluut of January. Ladies receiving Presents. 

6. Wine was the beverage chiefly used by the Romans, and of this 
article they had innumerable varieties. Of the Italian wines, the most 
celebrated were the Falemian and the Massic. Of the foreign sorts, 
the Lesbian and Chian were preferred. Scarcely anything seems to 
have been more important to the wealthy Roman, in all his arrange- 
ments for domestic comfort, than to be well f rnished with choice and 
approved wines. 

7. Hence great attention was paid to tht cultivation of the vine, 
even to the neglect of other branches of agriculture. The wine was 
usually kept in amphore^, or earthen jars, which were ranged round 
the walls of the cellar, partly sunk in sand, each one having a mark to 
denote the name of the consul who was in office when the wine was 
made. 

concheal 3. Suppers of the rich ? 4. Social banquets 7 5. Of a patron's dinner 9 6,7 
Ot Roman wmee 7 a Of the wine-cellar of Diomede^ ? 
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8. The villa of Diomedes, in Pompeii, has a very large cellar, 
extendirig round and under the whole garden, and lighted and venti- 
lated by port-holes from above. Some of the wine-jars still stand as 
they were packed and labelled more than seventeen hundred years 
•ffo' 



CHAPTER CCV. 

Marriage and Funeral Ceremonies of the Romans. 



Roman Marriage, 

1. Marriages sjnong the Romans were always preceded by a sol- 
emn affiance or fjetrothment, which oden took place many years 
before the wedding, and even during the childhood of the parties. 

2. On the day of marriage the bride was adorned with a sort of 
veil, and a robe prepared for the occasion, which was bound around 
the waist by a marriage girdle. She was taken, as it were, forcibly, 
from the arms of her mother or nearest relative 

3. She carried a distaff in her hand, and was careful to step over, 
or be carried over, the threshold of both houses, as it was ominous to 
touch it with the feet. She was supported by two youths, one on 
each side ; another preceded her with a lighted torch or flambeau , and 
mmetimes a fourth followed, carrying, in a covered vase, the bride's 
fiim^ture. 

4 She bound the doorposts of her new residence with white wool- 
len fillets, and anointed them with the fat of wolves. She then 
•topped upon a sheepskin spread before the entrance, and called aloud 

OCV. — 1. Of Roman marriages 7 2. The bride? 3. Her distafT. Ac. 7 4. The don' 
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for the bridegroom, who immediately came and oflered her the key 
of the house, which she delivered over to the chief servant. 

5. The husband and wife then touched fire and water, as a symbol 
of purity and nuptial fidelity. Music, singing and feasting followed 
«nd the husband, after supper, scattered nuts among the boys. 



Funeral, '^ Processwn hy TorchUi^U 

6. When a Roman died, his body was exposed on a bier ir dub 
vestibule of the house for some days. During this time there were 
frequent and loud outcries, accompanied by the strongest expressions 
of grief. A branch of C3rpre8s or pine Mras usually fixed before the 
door of the house. 

7. Children and youth were interred by night, with lighted torches, 
and without attendants ; but adults by day, and with more or less 
ceremony, according to their rank. The funeral of a distinguished 
person was previously announced in the city by a herald. 

8. In the procession, the musicians and women hired as mourners 
advanced first, uttering lamentations, and singing the funeral song. 
Next came those who bore the images of the ancestors of the de- 
ceased. Next the relatives, all in black. Then followed players, 
mimics and dancers, one of them imitating the words and actions of 
the deceased. After these came the corpse, supported by bearers, 
and followed by a numerous train of both sexes. 

9. The place of burning or burial was always without the city. 
When the corpse was to be burnt, it was laid on the funeral pile, and 
sprinkled with spices, or anointed with oil ; the nearest relatives theu 
applied the torch, with averted faces. 

10. Weapons, garments, and other things possessed by the deceased, 

post 7 5. Of fire and water? 6. Roman funerals? 7. Children's Minerals 1 8 The 
proceMion f 9, 10. Of burninf and burial % 
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were inrowii upon tlie pile, and when the whole was consumed, the 
embers were quenched with wine. The bones and ashes were after- 
wards collected and deposited in an urn, sometimes with a small 
phial of tears. The urn was solenuily deposited in the earth or a 
tomb. 



CHAPTER CCVl. 

Roman Military Art. — The Legion, 



General and Soldiers 

1. A Roman legion was drawn up in three ranks, called the Has- 
tali, the Principes, and the Triarii. In addition to these were light 
troops, who detached themselves from the main body at the beginning 
of a battle, and skirmished with missile weapons. 

2. The Hastati were young men in the flower of life, and occupy- 
ing the front rank ; the Prindpes were men in the full vigor of middle 
age, standing in tiie second line ; the TViarii were veterans, consti- 
tuting the rear rank. The legion was divided into maniples, or com- 
panies, each commanded by a centurion, and having its own standard, 
consisting of a silver eagle on a pole. 

3. A legion consisted generally of about five thousand men. The 
weapons differed according to the rank of the soldier. The velites, 
or light troops, had a small, round shield, a javelin, and a helmet of 
leather. The Hastati had a large shield of wood, leather and iron, 
a short, but stiff and pointed sword, which was worn on the right 

CCVI. — 1. How was a legion drawn \\\ ? 2. Of the haatcUi, the principeaf and the 
triarii, and the maniples 7 3. What wap the lumber of men in a iegion ? What we-HJOii" 

19 
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fiidc, two javelinSf an iron or brazen helmet, greaves for the legs, 
plated with iron, and a coat of mail, formed of metal or hide, worked 
over with little hooks of iron. , 



Roman Arjnor. 

4. The Principes and Triarii used weapons of the same kind, ex- 
sept some difference in the spears and swords. The shield was 
marked with the name of the soldier, and the number of the legion 
and maniple to which he belonged ; whoever returned from battle 
without his shield, forfeited his life. 

5. The cavalry had weapons very similar to the last described 
Horns and trumpets were the only instruments of martial music. 
No one could be a soldier under seventeen years of age. All between 
seTcnteen and forty-five were liable to ^rve ; those above the latter 
ige were exempted. 

6. The regular term of service was sixteen year* for the foot sol- 
diers, and ten for cavalry. Persons of no property were not enrolled 
for service, because, havi.ig nothing to lose, they were not supposed 
to possess sufficient bravery and patriotitm. 

7. For three hundred years after the foundation of the city, the 
soldiers received no pay; afterwards a stipend was allowed them, 
of two bushels of wheat a month, and three ounces of brass a day; 
this pay was subsequently increased. 

8. V arious extraordinary rewards were given to those who distin- 
guished themselves in war. Golden and gilded crowns were common, 
as the camp-crown for him who first entered the enemy's entrench- 

were used? 6. Cavalry ? Who were liable to serve in the army? 7. Of paying lh« 
■oWiers? 8. Rewards, crowns, &c. ? 
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ioents, the mural crown for him who first scaled the walls of a city, 
the naval crown for capturing a ship of war ; also wreaths and crowns 
formed of leaves and blossoms ; as the civic crown of oak-leaves for 



Ctme Crowns. 

rescuing a citizen from death or captivity ; the obsidional crown, of 
grass, for delivering a besieged city ; the triumphal crown, of lauiel 
worn by a general at his triumph. 



CHAPTER CCVII, 
Marcn and Encampment of a Roman Army, — The Navy, 



Centunon, 



I. iHB order of march, when a Roman army moved to the fieUt 
m into the camp, was as follows. The lijrfit-arnnHl went in advance 
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ihen followed the heavy-anned, foot and horse; then the pioneers; 
then the hajjirnpo of the general and his horses, guarded by cavalry; 
then the general hirniw'lf ; then the tribunes ; after these followed the 
standards, the choice men of the amay, the servants and drivers of 
beasts 



Batttn\ng Engine. 

2. In attacking fortified towns, battering rams were used. The 
soldiers were drawn up into a testudo, or tortoise ; this was an ar- 
rangement in which they stood close together, raising their shields so 
as to form a compact covering over them, like the scales of a tortoise 

3. No part of the discipline was more admirable than the encamp- 
ment. However fatigued the soldiers might be by a long march or a 
severe battle, the camp was regularly measured out and fortified by a 
ditch, before any one was allowed sleep or refreshment. It was an 
exact square of four hundred feet, with a rampart of earth, and stakes 
three feet high, surrounded by a ditch nine feet wide and seven deep. 

4. Careful watch was kept r»uring the night, and frequent picquets 
were sent out to guard against a surprise, and to see that the senti- 
nels were vigilant. As the arrangements were the same in ever\ 
camp, a soldier always knew his proper place, and if an alarm oc- 
curred, could easily find the rallying point of his division. 

5. In the discipline of the Roman camp the soldiers were employed 
in various exercises, from which an army was called in Latin, exercitus. 
These included walking and running, completely armed, leaping, 
swimming, vaulting upon horses of wood, shooting the arrow, hurl- 
ing the javelin, carrying weights, attacking the wooden image of a 
man as an enemy, &c. 

6. It was essential to the comfort of a soldier that he should be 
able to walk or run in full armor, with perfect ease. On common 
marches he was obliged to carry, in addition to his arms, a load con 
sisting of his provisions and customary utensils, amounting to sixty 
pounds weight. 

CCVII, — 1. How did a Roman army march? 2. Of attacks? 3. Encampmsctt 
4 Watches? 5, 6. Exercises? 7, 8. Roman ships? 9. Ships of war? 10. Of n»^ 
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t. The Roman ships weio of three kinas, the war-gailey, the 
raiisport, and the ship of burden. The first was propelled chieflv 



War Galley. 

by oan ; the second was often towed by the war-galley, and the thiid 
depended on her sails. 



Roman Ships. 

8. Ships of burden were commonly much inferir : in size to mod 
25* 
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am merchant ships, although some are mentioned of vast length ; m 
the reipn of Caligrula, a great obelisk was carried from Egypt to 
Rome, in a ship which must have been of more than one thousafid 
tons burden. 

9. Shipe of war had sometimes five rows of oars. Some haci 
turrets for soldiers and warlike engines. Others had sharp prows 
covered with brass for the purpose of dashing against their enemies 
The naval tactics of the ancients were very simple. 

10. The ships came immediately to close action, and the battle 
became a contest between single vessels. It was on this account that 
the personal valor of the Romans proved more than a match for the 
navsil skill of the Carthaginians, and enabled them to add the empire 
of the sea to that of the land. 



CHAPTER CCVni. 
Roman Triumphs. 



Triumphal Procession. 

1. A Roman general who had gained a great battle, or conquered 
any considerable nation, was allowed the honors of a triumph. Of 
these there were two kinds, the lesser triumph, called an ovation^ and 
> lie greater, called emphatically the triumph. 

2. The ovation was granted for inferior seryices, as to a command- 
p\ who had averted hostilities or dangers which had threatened the 
fioman state, or who had gained some important military advantage 
without inflicting a great loss upon the enemy. In this case the 
victorious general entered the city on foot, wearing a crown of myrtle. 

CCVIII. — 1. What of triumphal hor.ors? 2. Tne ovation? 3. The triumph? To 
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3. The triumph was granted to those who gained some very signtl 
Fictor]^, which decided the fate of a long or dangerous wai. In suci 
.nstances the triumphing general was borne into the city in a military 
:;hariot, wearing a crown of laurel, and attended by an immense pn>- 
cii^ssion, exhibiting captives, spoils of war, &c. 



Car ojf Triumph. 

4. The following description, extracted from Plutarch, of the great 
triumph granted to Paullus -^milius, for his glorious termination of 
the Macedonian war, will give the reader an adequate idea of the 
splendor displayed by the Romans on these festive occasions. 

5. The people erected scaffolds in the forum and circus, and all 
other parts of the city whc^ro they could best behold the pomp. The 
spectators were clad in white garments ; all the temples were open , 
and full of gariands and perfumes ; the ways were cleared and 
cleansed by a great many officers, who drove away such as thronged 
the passage, or straggled up and down. 

6. The triumph lasted three days ; on the first, which was scarcely 
ong enough for the sight, were to be seen the statues, pictures, and 
.mages of an extraordinary size, which were taken from the enemy, 
drawn upon seven hundred and fifty chariots. 

7. On the second, was carried in a great many wagons, the fairest 
and richest armor of the Macedonians, both of brass and steel, all 
newly furbished and glittering; which, although piled up with the 
greatest art and order, yet seemed to be tumbled on heaps carelessly, 
and by chance ; helmets were thrown oh shields ; coats of mail 
upon greaves ; Cretan targets and Thracian bucklers, and quivers of 
arrows, lay huddled among the horses' bits ; and through these ap- 
peared the points of naked swords, intermixed with long spears. 

whom was It ffranted ? 4. What of the triumph of Paullus iEmilius ? 5. The vpccta- 
lore ? 6. The triumph of the first day ? 7. The second day ) 8. Of the arms ? B 1 he 
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8. All these arms were tied together with such a just liberty, that 
they knocked against one another as they were drawn along, and 
made a harsh and terrible noise, so that the very spoils of the con- 
quered could not be beheld without dread. 

9. After these wagons loaded with armor, followed three thousand 
men, who carried the silver that was coined, in seven hundred and 
fifty vessels, each of which weighed three talents and was carried by 
four men. Others brought silver bowls, and goblets, and cups, all 
disposed in such order as to make the best show, and all valuable as 
well for their magnitude as the thickness of their engraved work. 

10. On the third day, early in the morning, first came the trumpet 
era, who did not sound as they were wont in a procession or solemn 
entry, but such a charge as the Romans use when they encourage 
their soldiers to fight. Next followed young men, girt about with 
girdles curiously wrought, who led to the sacnfice one hundred and 
twenty stalled oxen, with their horns gilded, and their heads adorned 
with ribands and garlands, and with these were boys that carried 
dishes of silver and gold. 

11. After these was brought the gold coin, which was divided into 
. vessels that weighed three talents each, similar to those that contained 

the silver ; they were in number fourscore, wanting three. These 
were followed by those that brought the consecrated bowl, which 
u£milius caused to be made, that weighed ten talents, and was adorned 
with precious stones. Then were exposed to view the cups of An- 
tigonus and Seleucus, and such as were made after the fashion 
invented by Thericles, and all the gold plate that was used at the 
table of Perseus. 

12. Next to these came the chariot of Perseus, in which his armor 
was placed, and on that bis diadem. After a little intermission the 
king's children were led captives, and with them a train of nursee 
masters, and governors, who all wept, and stretched forth their hands 
to the spectators, and taught the little infants to beg and entreat their 
compassion. 

13. There were two sons and a daughter of the king, who, by 
reason of their tender age, were altogether insensible of the greatness 
of their misery ; which insensibility of their condition rendered it 
much more deplorable, insomuch that Perseus himself was scarcely 
regarded as he went along, whilst pity had fixed the eyes of the 
Romans upon the infants, and many of them could not forbear tears ; 
all beheld the sight with a mixture of sorrow and joy until the chil- 
dren were past. 

14. After his children and attendants, came Perseus himself, clad 
in black, and wearing slippers, after the fashion of his country ; he 
looked like one altogether astonished, and deprived of reason, through 
the greatness of his misfortune. Next followed a great company cif 
his friends and familiars, whose countenances were disfigured uith 
grief, and who testified to all that beheld them, by their tears and their 
continual looking upon Perseus, that it was his hard fortune they so 
much lamented, and that they were regardless of their own. 

flT^ST^ *^*°*' ^' ' 10 The third day 7 The sacriBres, &c. ? 11. The gold coin, &c. 1 
12. The family of Perseus? 13. His children? A. Of Perseus? 15. The goldon 
Mowns and ^milius ? 16. The army? 
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15. After these were carried four hundred crowns of gold, sent 
from the cities by their respective ambassadors to ^milius, as a 
reward due to his valor. Then he himself came, seated on a chariot 
magnificently adorned, (a man worthy to \)e beheld even withont 
these ensigns of power,) clad in a garment of purple interwoven with 
gold, and with a laurel branch in his right hand. 

16. All the army, in like manner, with boughs of laurel in theii 
hands, and divided into bands and companies, followed the chariot of 
their commander ; some singing odes, according to the usial custom, 
ming-led with raillery ; others, songs of triumph and the praises of 
.'Emilias, who was admired and accounted happy by all men, yet 
unenvied by every one that was good. 



MODERN ITALt 



CHAPTER CCIX. 

Odoacer. — Theodoric. — 'Belisarius. 

1. Hardly any period in the annals of the human race presents to 
the historical student a scene of greater confusion than the century 
which followed the overthrow of the Western Empire. The differ- 
ent hordes of barbarians, pursuing no definite plan, established sepa- 
rate monarchies in the dismembered provinces, engaged in sanguinary 
wars that had no object but plunder, and were too ignorant to form 
anything like a political system. 

2. There is, consequently, a want of unity in the history of a time 
when nations ceased to have any fixed relations to each other ; and 
the narrative must appear desultory and digressive, until some one 
state, rising into command, assumes such importance that the fate of 
all the rest may be connected with its destinies. 

3. Odoacer, having assumed the title of king of Italy, fixed his 
capital at Ravenna, a city which at this time almost equalled Rome 
in magnificence. He distributed a portion of the conquered land 
among his soldiers, assigning them also the people upon it, who thus 
l)ecame the slaves of the conquerors. But as the peasantry of Italy 
had been in no better condition under their former masters, the change 
of government made little difference to them. 

4. Odoacer and his Heruli, however, did not long enjoy their con- 
quest. The Ostrogoths, who had established themselves in Noricurc 
and Pannonia, soon invaded Italy under their king, Theodoric. Odo- 
acer was defeated and killed, and Theodoric became king of Italy, 
where he reigned with .great glory for thirty-five years. 

5. During this period the Italians enjoyed more prosperity and 

CCIX- —1. What followed the overthrow of the western empire J 2. What of 'h* 
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happiness than they had known for a long time previous. The cities 
were lefl in possession of their own laws, religion, and municipaj 
government. They continued to choose their own magistrates, and 
their property was preserved untouched. Far from destroying what 
remained of the works of art with which tlie Romans had adorned 
every part of Italy, Theodoric established a fund for the repair of 
public Duildings, and gave great encouragement to men of taste ai.d 
talents. 



OtUntcer. 

h. The reign of Theodoric seems to have been a golden age 
for the Italians, who also continued to enjoy a considerable shaie of 
prosperity under bis successors. But the Byzantine emperor, Jus- 
tinian, A. D. 535, sent his armies into Italy, under the command of 
Belisarius, the most renowned general of the age. 

7. Italy was again desolated by war. Belisarius gained many 
great victories, and took possession of Rome. But he was recalled, 
in the midst of his successes, to take the command of an expedition 
against Persia, and his place was supplied by Narses, another great 
general, who completed the conquest which the former had begun. 

8. The last Grothic king was slain in battle. Italy was once more 
under the dominion of the Caesars. Narses was api)ointed governor, 



nistory of t lis period? 3. Of Odoacerl 4. The Ostrogoths? 6. Of Italy durinff thi« 
period, under Tlieodoric 7 6. Of Justinian ? 7. Belisarius 1 8. Naraea ? 
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'Jiith tlio title of Exarch, and fixed his residence at Ravenna. He 
exercised all the authority of a sovereign prince for about fifteo 
years, when a new enemy appeared. 



CHAPTER OCX. 
The LoT/ibards. 

1 . These were the Lombards, who came originally from the north 
of Germany. When they invaded Italy they were governed by a 
cliief named Alboin, one of tlie greatest priiioes of his time, both as a 
warrior and a legislator. 

2. He crossed the Alps with a powerful army, conquered, one by 
one, all the provinces in the north of Italy, and founded the new king- 
dom of Lombardy, which afterward comprised a considerable part of 
the middle and southern provinces. 

3. Alboin selected for his capital the large fortified city of Pavia. 
He introduced the feudal system into his new dominions, by granting 
large fiefs to his chief warriors. These took the title of Dukes, 
and in time grew very powerful, ruling over their own domains as 
independent princes. Each built a strong castle for himself, and gave 
estates to his chief vassals, who were called Counts, and were bound 
to follow the standard of their lord in war. 

4. In the mean time the popes, who were originally only the bishops 
^f Rome, were gradually rising to a much higher degree of temporal 
power, in consequence of the progress of the Christian religion, 
wliich the Romans had contributed to spread over the greater part of 
Europe. 

5. A schism took place between the Greek and the Latin church, 
and the officers of the Greek emperor attempting to enforce certair 
regulations in the city of Rome, the people rose in insurrection, threw 
off their dependence on the Byzantine empire, and established a new 
republic, placing the pope at their head. 

6. Very soon afterward, the Lombards captured Ravenna, and put 
an end to the government of the exarchs. They then atterapteci t( 
subject Rome to their dominion. In this emergency, the pope and 
his senate applied to Pepin, king of France, for his assistance. This 
was readily granted, as repin was very anxious that the pope should 
confirm his title to the throne of France, which he had just usurped. 

7. Pepin, accompanied by his son, the renowned Charlemagne, 
led an army into Italy, and totally defeated the Lombards, from whom 
he took the exarchate of Ravenna, which he added to the see of 
Rome. This event took place about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, and had a great effect on the religion and government of Europe 
for many ages, as it was the beguming of that absolute power exer- 

CCX. — 1 Who were the Lombards ? 2. Of the kingdom of Lombardy ? 3. Of Alboin 
Bnd the feudal system? 4. The popes? 6. The schism in the church? 6. Of Pepii 
ind the Lombards? 7. Of the victory of Pepin and Charlemag:ne in Italy? 8. CharV 
■Mgne's empire? 
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cified ill aAer times over all soyereign princes and their dominions, bv 
Uie Roman pontiff. 

8. The Yictoriea of Pepin prepared the way for the overthrow of 
tlie Lombard monarchy, which was terminated by his successor. 
Chariemagne, the greatest conqueror of the age. He united in one 
vast empire, France, Germany, and nearly the whole of Italy. *rhe 
last king of the Lombards was made prisoner, and sent with his wif*; 
and childfen into France, where they passed the remainder of their 
days in captivity. 



CHAPTER CCXL 
Charlemagne, — Frederic Barbarossa. 

1. AtiONG the few states that preserved their independence during 
ihe dominion of the Lombards, was that of the Venetians, who, from 
a few poor fishermen, had become ^the most distinguished trading- 
people in Europe. The wars had driven many we^thy families to 
take refuge on their little islands, which were then governed by a 
doge, or duke. 

1. Their vessels made regular voyages to Constantinople, (torn 
whence they brought silks, spices and furs. They also madf* great 
profit by trading in slaves, whom they purchased in the Greek slav^i- 
markets and sold to the Saracens, of Afirica. 

3. Charlemagne was not only crowned king of the Lombard states, 
but was also declared emperor of the Romans, a title that had been 
extinct more than three hundred years. During his reign, the feudal 
system was carried to a much greater extent than it ha^ been in the 
time of the Lombards. The whole country was filled with castles, in 
which the feudal lords resided. 

4. After the death of Charlemagne, in 814, Italy continued to be 
governed by his successors, till 888, when it was detached from the 
Frankish empire, and became a separate kingdom. For seventy 
years it was independent, being governed by native sovereigns, elected 
by the nobles and clergy. 

5. After this, the cities and states began to form themselves into 
republics, each governed by a duke and senators. The Saracens, in 
the mean time, made themselves masters of Sicily and the south of 
Italy. In 961 the German emperor was acknowledged as sovereign 
of Italy, and though he had very little authority here, he long retained 
a nominal dominion over the Italian states. 

6. The emperors did not often visit their Italian dominions, unless 
called thither by an act of rebellion which threatened to subvert theii 
authority. Sometimes a general parliament was held in the plains 
near Placentia, to which the emperor repaired, always with a power- 

CGXI. — 1. Of the Venetians ? 2. Their commerce ? 3. Charlemagne's titles and the 
jbudal svetera? 4. Of Italy aOer his death ? 6. Of the independent republics of Italy I 
Of the Saracens? 6, 7 The emperors and their parliaments ? 8. Whai were the most 
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All army ; and here he received the homage of the dukes, and promul- 
gated laws for the government of Italy. 

7. This assembly was attended by the nobles, clergy, and magis* 
trates of the cities, who were all required to take the oath of allegi 
ance to the sovereign, which very few of them observed very strictly. 

8. I'he most opulent cities at this time were Venice, Gfenoa and 
Pisa, all of which had a number of small states dependent on them, 
belonging to different counts, marquises, and lords of castles, who, 
during the civil wars, were glad to place themselves under the pro- 
tection of more powerful states. 

9. The number of these rapidly increased, for every city had now 
its own military force, was encompassed by a wall, and defended 
by a citadel or tower, to which the inhabitants could retire in case 
of emergency. Many of the nobles lived in castles on their own 
domains, and they had also their armies, composed of the numerous 
dependents who crowded their castle halls, and the peasants that dwelt 
on their lands. 

10. Sentiments of republican freedom now arose among the Italians, 
and a desire to assert their independence of the German empire had 
become manifest, when Frederic Barbarossa was elected emperor, in 
1152. The claims of the German monarchs to the sovereignty of 
[taly had continued, though the utmost military power of the empire 
was incompetent to enforce them. Frederic spent thirty-three years 
of his life in a costly, desolating, and unsuccessful war, to obtain the 
mastery over the Itadian states. 

11. He crossed the Alps six times with powerful armies, and 
although he committed dreadful ravages in this country, and totally 
destroyed the rich and powerful city of Milan, yet in the end he was 
defeated with ignominy, and forced to concede to the Italian states 
the right of independent self-government. 

12. In the south of the peninsula the kingdom of Naples arose from 
small beginnings, under the Norman adventurers, in the eleventh cen- 
tury. A small band of these brave and enterprising warriors, on their 
way to the Holy Land, visited Amalfi about the year 1025. 

13. They were ready for any enterprise which promised glory or 
wealth, and were consequently invited to engage in the wars then 
raging in Italy. Their success attracted other adventurers from 
Normandy, and their numbers so increased that they were soon 
enabled to become masters of a large portion of the south of Italy, 
including the city of Naples and its territories. Such was the found- 
ation of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

opulent cities? 9. Of tlie nobles? 10. Of republican freedom? Of Frederic Barba- 
rossa? 11. Of his wars? 12. The kingdom of Naples? 13. The Normans ir 
Italy? 

26 
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CHAPTER CCXII. 

The Giielphs and GhibeUines. 

1. About the close of the twelfth century arose the struggif 
between the Guelphs and GhibeUines, which disturbed the peace of 
Italy for a longf series of years. These two parties were founded on 
the rival interests of the pope and the emperor of Germany. 

2. No sooner were the Italians freed from a foreign enemy than 
their ancient intestine quarrels were renewed with more violence than 
ever. Yet the funeral state of Italy at this period, notwithstanding 
its internal troubles, is described as being far more prosperous than 
that of any other European nation. 

3. The open country was well cultivated by an active, industrious 
peasantry, who labored for their own benefit, and lived in comfort, 
taking little or no part in the quarrels of the great. Rich vineyards, 
fine pastures, and abundant cornfields, were everywhere to be seen. 

4. The great towns presented an appearance of wealth and ele- 
gance not to be found elsewhere. They were well paved, adorned 
with fine stone buildings, bridges, aqueducts, fountains, &c., and 
filled with handsome shops, plentifully stored with valuable mer- 
chandise, brought from the east by the merchants of Venice, Pisa, 
Genoa, and other commercial states. 

5. Although the numerous Italian republics, of which there were 
not less than two hundred, had been left at liberty to govern them- 
selves, the emperor of Germany was still the acknowledged sovereign 
of them all. He possessed the right of granting or taking away pop- 
ular privileges. 

6. This power was also claimed by the pope ; and as both had their 
partisans, the whole country was drawn into the quarrel between the 
Guelphs and GhibeUines, the former taking sides with the pope, and 
the latter with the emperor. Among the GhibeUines were a great 
many nobles living in castles among the mountains, built in strong 
places. 

7. Here they kept numerous bands of retainers, and exercised a 
sort of sovereignty over the surrounding country. Most of these 
nobles espoused the cause of the emperor, because they preferred to 
hve under nominal subjection to a prince whose absence from the 
country lefl them at liberty to do as they pleased. 

8. The inhabitants of the cities, on the other hand, were in gen- 
eral Guelphs, because they looked up to the pope to defend theii 
rights from being usurped by the emperors. There were, however, 
many Ghibelline nobles, who, in consequence of not having castles 
strong enough to resist an attack, or from other causes, chose to live 
under the laws of the republics, and reside within the precincts of the 
towns. 



CCXII. — 1. Of tha Guelphs and GhibeUines ? 2. Their quarrels % 3. Cultivation it 
taly 7 4. The great towna '/ 6. The repuhlics and their privileges? 6, 7. The nope* 
md their partisans 3 The nobles? 8. Inhabitants of the cities? 
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CHAPTER CCXIII. 
CivU Wars in Italy, 

1. In these towns the Ghibelline nobles erected, for t}.eir own 
defence, dwellings with thick walls, strong towers, high, narrow 
windows, and heavy doors of oak, secured by massive bolts and bars. 
The Guelph nobles, of course, followed the example of fortifying 
their houses, and civil war was. thus introduced into the cities of Tus- 
cany and the Lombard states. Each of these castles was crowded 
with knights, esquires, and dependents of inferior grade, who formed 
a little army always ready for action. 

2. Among the great commercial cities of this period was Florence, 
the chief town of Tuscany. The Florentine and Lombard merchants 
h'cl established commercial houses in all parts of Europe, and their 
extensive and prosperous dealings enabled them to build magnificent 
palaces, so that Florence became the most splendid of all the Italian 
cities. Many of the wealthy Florentines were money-dealers or 
bankers, and opened houses in London and Paris. 

3. It happened that a gentleman of Florence, named Buondelmonte, 
who belonged to the Guelph party, had become attached to a young 
lady of a Ghibelline family, called Amidei. The day was fixed for 
the marriage, when the faithless lover changed his mind, and married 
the daughter of a powerful nobleman of his own party. 

4. This insult was so deeply resented by the friends of the lady 
whom he had forsaken, that they assassinated Buondelmonte in the 
street. This act of violence produced the most fatal consequences. 
The principal members of tlie Guelph families met together and made 
a vow of revenge. For many years afterwards, the streets of Florence 
almost daily presented scenes of violence and bloodshed. 

5. The quarrel extended to all the other towns of Tuscany, and 
was carried to such a height that regular battles were fought in the 
streets. At every public festival or assembly, some altercation was 
sure to arise between a Guelph and a Ghibelline, when the war-cry 
was instantly sounded, and the fiery Italians, rushing forth with drawn 
swords, filled the streets with tumults. On one of these occasions 
all the Guelph families were expelled from Florence in a single night, 
Jind thirty-six of their palaces destroyed. 

6. In the fourteenth century many of the republics began to grow 
tired of civil war, and adopted the plan of choosing some powerful 
nobleman to govern them, in the hope that peace might by tliis means 
be restored. Thus a number of petty sovereignties were formed in 
Italy, the princes of which, at various times, obtained from the 
emperors the title of Duke, and their territories came to be called 
duchies. 
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904 COLA Dl RIENZI. 

CHAPTER CCXIV. 
Cola di Bienzt. 



1 In these new states were generally two or more great families, 
who were jealous of each other, each wishing to enjoy the governing 
influence. It was now no longer by the wars of the popes and empe- 
rors, but by those of private families, that the country w^as disturbed, 
8o that by degrees the names of Guelph and Ghibelline were discon- 
tinued. 

2. Instead of these factions there now arose, in almost every city, 
two or three parties headed by the rival nobles, who carried on a per- 
petual warfare with each other. At Rome there were three families 
thus at variance, the Orsini, the Savelli, and the Colonna. Nearly 
all the castles in the patrimony of St. Peter belonged to them, and 
they all kept in their pay free companies, which were no other than 
banditti. 

3. The peasantry, too, attracted by the hope of plunder, joined these 
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tarbulent chiefs ; so that the districts near Rome were the worst cul« 
tivated of any part of the country. The want of a proper government 
tended to increase these disorders, for sometimes the pope resided at 
1 distance from the city, and sometimes there was a long interregnum 
between the death of one pontiff and the election of another. 

4. When a pope died it was customary for the chief magistrate of 
Rome to send muffled drums through the streets, and order the gates 
to be thrown open. The inhabitants of every house were obliged to 
ouin a lamp all night in one of their windows, and a watch was held 
in every parish. 

5. During the greater part of the fourteenth century the popes did 
not reside at Rome, but at Avignon, in France. This arrangement 
was very prejudicial to their authority in Italy, and gave rise to the 
revolution effected by Cola di Rienzi. 

6. This person was the son of a Roman citizen in a rather humble 
sphere of life. He was distinguished in early youth by extraordinary 
talents, an ardent imagination, and an enthusiastic admiration of the 
liberties enjoyed by the ancient Romans in the days of the republic. 
lie thought the glory of those days might be renewed, and he seized 
every opportunity of impressing his own sentiments on the minds of 
the people. 

7. At length, in 1347, taking advantage of the absence of the chief 
senator, Stephen Colonna, he excited a revolt among the citizens, and 
established a new form of government, which he called the Good 
Estate. This government was accepted by the people, who placed 
him at the head of it, with the title of Tribune. 

8. Rienzi made use of his power to banish the Colonna and other 
noble families from Rome, and for a while he was treated as a sever 
eign. But he did not continue to act with that moderation which was 
necessary to secure the success of the enterprise, and was at length 
assassinated in a tumult, by the very people who had raised him to 
power. 



CHAPTER CCXV. * 

Schism in the Papacy. 

1. During the administration of Rienzi, the nobles had made 
several attacks on the city, and on his death they returned. The 
Colonnas were reinstated in the government, the old quarrels of the 
rival families were renewed, and the people became anxious to have 
the pope once more reside among them. 

2. Seventeen years had now elapsed since Clement \ . had removed 
bis court to Avignon, and during that long interval, the whole of Italy 
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had been & prey to misrule tnd cifil discord. Some of the emperois 
had paid occasional visits to the Italian states, bat their motive haf* 
been to obtain money rather than to restore order to the country. 

3. At length Pope Gregory XI.. at the earnest solicitation of the 
people of Rome, tnusferred his residence to that city, in 1378, where 
he soon after died. This event caused a great schism in the CathoU<: 
church, which lasted nearly forty years. 

4. The French cardinals wished the papal court to remain lu 
France, while the Italian cardinals preferred Italy. The formei, 
therefore, elected a Frenchman for pope, who took the name of 
Clement VII., and made Avignon his coital. The Italians chose a 
countryman of their own, who exercised the papal authority at Rome, 
under the title of Urban VI. 

5. The whole of Christendom was divided between the two pon- 
tiffs. Urban was acknowledged in England, Germany, Italy, the 
northern states of Europe and Portugal, while Clement was obeyed 
m France, Spain, Scotland, Sicily, Rhodes and Cyprus. The papal 
authority was much impaired by this division, of which no one could 
see the end, for when either pope died, lus party elected a successor. 
Two popes were thus reigning at the same time for thirty-eight 
years. 

6. All attempts to induce one or both of them to resign were 
unavailing. To remove this scandal, a numerous council of prelates 
assembled at Pisa, in 1409, and electod Alexander V. for the purpose 
of superseding both the others. Instead of effecting such an ooject, 
this proceeding only set up a third competitor. 

7. Such conflicts among ecclesiastics could not fail to bring odium 
on the whole body of prelates, and especially to impair the respect 
and confidence which laymen had entertained for the offices of church- 
men. The anathemas and denunciations of the popes, formerly so 
terrible, were now principally interchanged between the popes them- 
selves. 

6. The church itself, and all its associations, were passing into 
contempt, and the only remedy seemed to be an authoritative coun- 
cil, in which all the Christian nations of Euvope should be repre- 
sented. 

9. Hence originated the council of Con9tai;ce, held at the city ot 
that name in Switzerland. This council deposed t\ke three rivals, and 
elected as pope Otbo Colonna, a Roman, who took Vw title of Mamn 
v., A. D. 1417. The great schism was thus termmated. 
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CHAPTER CCXVI. 
The Venetian Republic, 

1. The republic of Venice first rose into importance in the lattei 
part of the tenth century. A free commerce was then established 
with the Greek empire and the Saracens of Egypt. The maritime 
cities of Istria and Dalmatia had also been subiected to the Venetian 
dominion. In the wars between the papal and imperial parties, the 
republic generally supported the former. 

2. Pope Alexander in., as a reward for the services of the Vene- 
tians, conferred on them the sovereignty of the Adriatic, and hence 
arose the singular ceremony of celebrating annually a mystic marriage 
between that sea and the doge of Venice. 

3. The crusades tended greatly to enlarge the power of the repub- 
lic. In the fourth crusade, Constantinople was taken by the Franks, 
and the Greek empire was dismembered. The Venetians, who were 
a party in this undertaking, acquired several maritime cities in Dal- 
matia, Albania, Epirus and Greece ; the islands of Crete, Corfu, 
Cephalonia, and several others. 

4. But the increasing wealth of Venice led to a fatal change in its 
political constitution. The government was originally democratic, 
the power of the doge being limited by a council, who were freely 
chosen by the citizens. Several tumults at these elections furnished 
the doge Gradenigo with an excuse for proposing a law abolishing 
the annual elections, and rendering the dignity of councillor hereditary 
in the families of those who were at that period, A. D. 1298, mem- 
bers of the legislative assembly. 

5. This establishment of a close aristocracy led to several revolts, 
but the insurgents were defeated. Ten inquisitors were appointed to 
investigate the conspiracies, and this conunission was soon rendered 
permanent, under the name of the Council of Ten, the most formida- 
ble tribunal ever founded to support aristocratic tyranny. 

6. Venice became the commercial rival of Genoa and Pisa, and the 
clashing of their interests led to the most obstinate and vindictive wars, 
in which many naval battles were fought with various success. The 
earliest of the serious misfortunes of Venice may be dated from the 
time when the repubUc began to display an ambition to conquer 
northern Italy. 

7. Such an attempt was begun early in the fifteenth century, and 
I he Venetians were thus involved in the desolating wars of that pe- 
riod. They became masters of several duchies and other territories 
on the north bank of the Po. The members of the reijTiinpr families 
whom they conquered were carried to Venice and put to death, as the 
most certain mode of preventing revolt and attempts to reinstate thera- 
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selves. Venice was now drawn into the convulsed politics of Italy, 
and was destined to experience a full share of the misfortunes which 
iwaited that country. 



CHAPTER CCXVII. 

Genoa, — Lombardy. — Florence, — Naples, 

1. Gknoa, like Venice, owed its prosperity to its extensive com- 
merce, which flourished in spite of the political convulsions thai 
agitated the republic. The Genoese embraced the cause of the Greek 
emperors, and helped them to regain Constantinople, from which they 
had been expelled by the crusaders. 

2. Their services were rewarded with the cession of Caflfa, Azof, 
and other ports on the Black Sea, through which they opened a 
lucrative trade with China and India. They obtained also Pera, a 
suburb of Constantinople, Smyrha, and several important islands in 
the Archipelago. 

3. Nor were they less successful in extending their power in Italy 
and the western Mediterranean, though they had a potent rival in the 
maritime republic of Pisa. The mutual jealousies of these powers, 
and the efforts of both to gain possession of the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia, led to a long and sanguinary war. This ended, A. D. 1290, 
in the complete overthrow of the Pisans, whose commerce was anni- 
hilated by the loss of the island of Elba, and the destruction of Leg- 
horn and the port of Pisa. 

4. The state-s of Lombardy which had wrested their freedom from 
the German emperors, after a time fell into anarchy. Embarrassed 
by the advantages which they knew not how to exercise for their own 
benefit, some of them voluntarily resigned their liberties to new nf»-»s- 
ters, while others yielded to usurpers. 

5. The Marquis of Este became lord of Modena and Reggio, in 
1336 ; the house of Gonzaga gained possession of Mantua ; and the 
Visconti took the titleof Dukes of Milan, in 1395. Florence retained 
its freedom and prosperity for a longer period ; it was, not till the 
reign of the Emperor Charles V., A. D. 1530, that the republican 
form of government was abolished, and the supreme authority usurped 
by the princely family of the Medici. 

6. In 1260, the kingdom of Naples passed from the German house 
of Suabi:i to the French house of Anjou, in the pei^on of Charles I. 
This monarch acquired the name of the Tyrant of the Two Sicilies. 
John of Procida excited a conspiracy against him, which exploded on 
Caster day, 1282, and is known in history by the name of the Sicilian 
Vespers. 
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7. At the sound of the vesper bell, on the evening of that day, the 
inhabitants of Palermo rose in insurrection and massacred all the 
French. Sicily became separated from Naples, and passed into the 
possession of a prince of Arragon. The house of Anjou was subse- 
quently expelled from Italy. 



CHAPTER CCXVIII. 
Establishment of the Spanish Power in Italy. 

1. The kings of France inherited the Anjou pretensions to the 
crown of Naples, but none of them attempted practically to assert this 
claim previous to the accession of Charles VIII. This young mon- 
arch, instigated by the solicitations of Lodovico Sforza, the usurping 
Duke of lyfilan, and enticed also by some romantic hope of overthrow- 
ing the Turkish empire, crossed the Alps with a powerful army, in 
1494. 

2. He traversed the peninsula without encountering any effective 
opposition. Rome, Florence and Naples, submitted to the conqueror. 
But during the progress of the expedition, a league was formed for 
the expulsion of all foreigners from Italy. The Venetian republic 
was the moving power of this confederacy, while the emperor of Ger- 
many and the king of Spain secretly favored its designs. 

3. Alarmed at the approaching danger, Charles, leaving half his 
' army to protect his conquests, led the remainder back to France. He 

encountered the Venetians on his way, and gained a complete victory. 
But the forces which he left in Italy were compelled to surrender, and 
the old government of Naples waa restored. 

4. Charles was bent on vengeance, and the distracted state of the 
peninsula gave him hopes of success ; but before he could complete 
his arrangements for a second expedition, he was snatched away by a 
sudden death, A. D. 1498.' 

5. Louis Xn., his successor, inherited also, from his grandfather, a 
claim to the duchy of Milan. He strengthened himself by alliances 
with Venice, the pope, and the king of Spain, and invaded Italy. 
Milan was captured, and Louis next invaded Naples. 

6. Ferdinand of Spain had entered into an alliance with the Neapol- 
itan monarch, Frederic, and his rival, Louis, with a secret intention 
of cheating both. By his aid the kingdom of Naples was subdued, 
and the dupe, Frederic, imprisoned for life. But no sooner was the 
conquest completed than the Spanish king prepared to secure for him- 
self the whole of the spoil. 

7. Aided by the abilities of Gonsalvo de Cordova, the Great Cap- 
tain, he succeeded in expelling the French from Naples, which thus 
became united to the Spanish monarchy. Charles v., who was at 
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the same time emperor of Getmany and king of Spain, carried on hmf^ 
wars againat his rival, Francis i. of France, and at length dispoe- 
seaaed him of all hia Italian domains. 

8. Charles then added the title of King of Lombardy to his other 
dignities. For nearly two hundred years after his death, Italy was 
ruled chiefly by the kings of Spain. Genoa, Venice and Lucca, 
retained a republican government ; Tuscany was erected into a Grand 
Duchy ; the German emperor held supremacy over some of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian territOTies, and the pope continued soTereign of the 
States of the Churoh. 



CHAPTER CCXIX. 
Conspiracy of Fiesco, at Genoa. 

1 . During the period that elapsed between the wars of the Emperor 
Charles V. and those of Bonaparte, no material changes happened in 
Italy, although many conspiracies were formed, at various times, for 
the purpose of effecting revolutions in several of the states. The first 
plot was at Genoa, in 1547, soon after the republican government 
had been restored by the emperor, at the solicitation of Andrea 
Dona, the great Genoese admiral. 

2. The nobles of Genoa were jealous of the influence possessed by 
the Dorias in the state, and were also displeased at their attachment 
to the princes of the house of Austria. One of these discontented 
nobles was Fiesco, Count of Lavagna, the chief of one of the most 
ancient and illustrious families of Genua, who thought that he ought 
to fill the station occupied by Andrea Doria, at the head of the repub 
lie. It was not so much the jealousy entertained of the aged admiral, 
who had really rendered a service to his country, as of his nephew, 
Gianettino, an arrogant youth, whose haughty behavior towards the 
ancient nobility caused him to have many enemies. 

3. The elevation of this young man to a share in the government 
gave great displeasure to the citizens generally, but more particularly 
to Count Fiesco, who looked upon it as a usurpation of his own 
rights ; in concert with several other noblemen, he formed a con- 
spiracy, the chief object of which was, the destruction of the whole 
family of the Dorias. 

4. Fiesco was only twenty-two years of age, and lately manied to 
a very amiable and beautiful young lady, who was devotedly attached 
to him. He possessed several large fiefs and strong castles among 
the mountains ; and had numerous vassals and bands of brigands 
entirely devoted to his service ; and he had made himself exceedingly 
popular by his courteous manners towards the lower orders of the 
people. 

5. The conspirators laid their plans, and fixed a certain night for 
their intended attack on the palace. The fatal evening arrived, and 
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Fieaoo, after partaking of a sumptuous entertamment with the most 
distinguished of his friends, went to his wife's apartments to impart 
his designs, which he had hitherto kept a secret from her. The 
noble lady, equally grieved and terrified, threw herself at his feet, and 
implored him to abandon so dangerous an undertaking ; but the ill- 
fated young man was firm to his purpose, and bade her adieu, saying, 
" We either meet no more, or you shall see all Genoa at your feet." 

6. Fiesco then put on his armor, and went to join his friends on 
board the galleys in the harbor, which he meant to seize ; when, in 
crossing from one vessel to another, his foot slipped off the plank, and 
he fell into the water, unperceived by his companions ; for the weight 
of his coat of mail caused him to sink instantly, and he rose no more. 
In the mean time, several parties of the conspirators, amounting, to 
about five hundred armed men, had been sent in various directions, 
with instructions to take possession of the city gates, and other 
important posts. 

7. The news of the sedition being conveyed to the palace, Gianet- 
tino Doria went out at the head of a few armed men, thinking it was 
only a sUght tumult, that might easily be appeased ; but he was 
almost immediately killed, and his uncle only avoided a similar fate, 
by making his escape from the palace through a secret passage. 

8. The insurgents had expected to be joined by their leader, Fiesco, 
without whom they knew not how to proceed ; but when they found 
he did not come, they began to lose courage ; as soon as his death 
was made known, the greatest consternation prevailed, and each of 
them now only thought of providing for his own safety. Many of the 
principal conspirators were seized and beheaded. The whole of the 
unfortunate family of Fiesco suffered for the ambition of their chief, 
by banishment and the confiscation of their estates ; while the ven- 
erable Andrea Doria was restored to his high oflice. 

9. From this time, the government of Genoa was highly aristocrat- 
ical ; that is, it was in the hands of certain noble families, whose 
names were inscribed in a register called the golden book, and none 
but these had a right to sit in the council. The doge, who had no 
authority beyond that of chief magistrate, was elected every two 
years from among the senators, and this form of government lasted 
until the invasion of Bonaparte. 



CHAPTER CCXX. 

Conspiracy of Venice. 

1. Of all the Italian states, Venice still continued to be the mos* 
wealthy and powerful. The Venetians had suffered much by the 
Arars of the league of Cambray, but they employed the latter part of 
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the sixteenth century in rebuilding their fortress, reriying their mani!- 
factures, and restoring their agriculture to its former flourishing con 
dition. 

2. The greatest calamity they sustained during this period, was the 
loss of the beautiful island of Cyprus, which was taken by the Turkish 
sidtan, Selim the Second, in the year 1570. It had belonged to the 
republic two hundred years, and was the most yaluable of all the 
Venetian possessions in the Mediterranean, on account of its extreme 
fertility, and the quantity of wine and wool that it produced. 

3. The Venetians made an effort to recover Cyprus, and were 
assisted by the Spaniards, whose commander, Don John of Austria, 
gained a great naval victory over the Turks, and destroyed their fleet, 
in the Bay of Lepanto, in 1571. Thiis victory was celebrated 
throughout all Christendom, as a glorious triumph of the Christians 
over me Mahometans. 

4. At Venice, it was signalized by solemn processions, fireworks, 
illuminations, and all kinds of rejoicings, during the space of four 
days ; and on this occasion, the city companies, especially the silk and 
woollen manufacturers, and Grerman merchants, paraded the streets 
with splendid pageants, and gave balls each evening, in booths erected 
for the purpose, and brillianUy illuminated outside. 

5. But all this joy did not bring back to the Venetians the beautiful 
island they had lost ; for the government found it so inconvenient to 
continue the war, that a peace was soon afterwards concluded with 
the Turks, who, by its terms, were acknowledged sole and undisputed 
masters of Cyprus. 

6. From tlus time to the breaking out of a fresh war with the 
Turks, about seventy years afterwards, the republic of Venice 
remained at peace with foreign powers, and enjoyed a high degree oi 
consideration among the states of Europe. 

7. Nothing very remarkable occurred in the affairs of Venice, until 
the year 1017, when a mysterious plot was partly discovered, that 
appearedsto have been laid with the object of putting an end to the 
existing gbvernment ; and was believed to have originated with the 
Spanish authorities in Italy. This is the conspiracy celebrated in 
Otway's tragedy of " Venice Preserved ;" but the facts are entirely 
misrepresented in that drama. 

8. There were three Spanish noblemen in Italy, the Duke d'Ossuna, 
Viceroy of Naples ; Don Pedro de Toledo, Governor of Milan ; and 
the Marquis de Bedmar, ambassador at Venice; and these three 
nobles were said to have concerted a plan to destroy the republic of 
Venice, with a view of increasing their own power in Italy, as well 
OS that of their master, the king of Spain. 

9. This plot was revealed to the Council of Ten by a French pirate, 
named Jacques Pierre, who had absconded from Naples, and obtained 
employment in the docks at Venice ; and he also confessed to the 
council that he was himself a party concerned in the plot ; and that 
his real business at Venice was to enlist secretly in the service of the 
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viceroy, a number of the brayoes, Tvho at that time formed a re^lai 
part of the establishment of most rich men. According to his own 
statement, he and another Frenchman, named Juffier, were to head 
these assassins, who, on a certain day appointed, were to break into 
the palace when the council was sitting, and massacre the doge and 
all the senators. 

10. The reason why Pierre made this disclosure was never known ; 
and it is even doubtful whether any conspiracy ever really existed, or 
whether the rumor of such a plot was a contrivance between the Duke 
d'Ossuna and the government of Venice, to cover a design of restor- 
ing the ancient independence of Italy, by driving the Spaniards from 
Lombardy, and converting Naples into a kingdom, of which the crown 
was to be bestowed on the viceroy. In that case Pierre was himself 
deceived both by the duke and the Venetian senate, who pretended to 
believe his story ; but these speculations are of little importance com- 
pared with the dreadful events that followed. 

11 . After ten months had gone by, several bodies, amongst whom 
was that of Pierre, were one morning seen hanging in the open space 
before the palace, called St. Mark's Place • and it was soon whispered 
abroad that a great many persons had been drowned in the grand 
canal during the night ; and others strangled in the state prisons. 

12. Day after day, more executions took place in St. Mark's 
Square, to the great horror of the people, who were lost in wonder as 
to the cause of them ; nor were any reasons ever assigned for these 
acts, which fearfully illustrate the terrible power possessed at that 
time by the Venetian government, which could thus, without ques- 
tion or explanation, take away the lives of so many of its subjects. 

13. In fact, people were afraid to speak of its proceedings, for spies 
^ere employed by the Council of Ten ; and there stood, at the foot 
of the Giant's Stairs, the famous Lions of St. Mark, with gaping 
mouths, for the reception of anonymous communications, by which 
means any one might be charged with a crime against the sta e, 
without knowing who was the accuser. 

/' 



CHAPTER CCXXI. 

Insurrection of Masaniello, 

1 AN»/rHER insurrection occurred, at Naples, Jxmi thirty yeart 
afler that of Pierre, at Venice, known as the revolt of Masaniello 
It was in the year 1647, while Naples was under the government of 
the Spaniards, that great discontent was caused among the lower 
onlers of the people, in consequence of a tax levied by the viceroy on 
fruit, which in summer was the principal food of the poor. 

9. Every time the viceroy appeared in the market-place he waa 
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assailed with tlie shrill cries of the women and children, and the doep 
murmurings of the men, until he piomised to abolish the tax; which, 
it appears, he intended to do, but was persuaded by some intereiQted 
persons to break his word ; and this was the occasion of the mischief 
which ensued. 

3. There was a young fisherman at Naples, named Thomas Aniello, 
roor3 usually called Masaniello, who had made himself a great 
lavoiite amongst those of his own class, by his lively manners, cour- 
age, and activity. About the time of the disturbance respecting the 
miit tax, Masaniello^s wife was imprisoned for being detected in 
smuggling a little meal on which the duty had not been paid ; and a 
fine was also imposed for the offence, which her husband could not 
pay without selling every article of furniture that his little cottage con- 
tained. 

4. Indignant at being treated with so much severity, he laid a plan 
with some of his companions to raise a tumult in the market-place, 
while the revenue officers were collecting the taxes from the market- 
people, to drive them away, and plunder the office where the duties 
were received. 

5. This plot was successfully executed, and the rioters were 
speedily joined by thousands of the populace, who forced their way 
into the palace, of which they took entire possession, wliile the viceroy 
fied for shelter to a neighboring convent. 

6. Anxious to restore order, he ofl^red to abolish several of the 
taxes, but chiefly that upon fruit ; and to indemnify Masaniello for 
the loss of his furniture, by granting him a pension ; but the young 
nr'ui, elated with success, was now full of ambition, and bent on 
restoring the independence of his country ; therefore, he refused the 
ofter, and being supported by the great mass of the people, he assumed 
the authority of chief ruler, and by his orders several noblemen were- 
seized and beheaded. 

7. Dreadful tumults ensued, in which many lives were lost, and 
several palaces set on fire; while Massaniello, at the head of a 
numerous band, rode about the city and issued his commands as a 
sovereign prince. He even held a conference with the viceroy, who, 
for the sake of putting a stop to the outrages of the mob, agreed to let 
him retain the government, and signed a treaty to that effect. 

8. Masaniello now appeared in a splendid dress of cloth of silver, 
his cap adorned with jewels and feathers, and mounted on a horse 
richly caparisoned. But although he was brave, and perhaps really 
actuated by patriotic motives, he had not sufficient self-command to 
exercise the power given to him with the requisite moderation, but 
conducted himself in so absolute a manner that his own party turned 
against him, and he was assassinated ten days afler his extraordinary 
elevation. 

9. From this time till the year 1713, when a revolution occurred in 
Ihe government, there were frequent rebellions in Naples against the 
Spanish authorities, but none of equal importance to that just related- 
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CHAPTER CCXXll. 
The Modern Popes. 

1. At Rome, from the time of Paul the Third, A. D. 1534, to the 
French invasion, in 1796, no less than twenty-nine pontiffs were ele- 
vnted to the papal throne. Some, of these ruled with mildness, 
and were much heloved ; others were very arbitrary, and sometimes. 
by their severity, occasioned tumults in the city. 

2. One of these was Paul the Fourth, a proud man, ambitious of 
mling over other princes, as his predecessors had done ; but the state 
of society was altogether changed, and the pope had no longer much 
authority out of his own dominions, except in such aflairs of the 
church as came under his jurisdiction ; nor could he expect any 
homage from the rulers of other states, beyond that which was due to 
his sacerdotal character. 

3. Paul the Fourth was disliked at Rome, because he made the 
people pay very heavy taxes, and augmented the power of the Inqui- 
sition ; in consequence of which, the prisons of that tribunal were 
filled with people suspected of heresy. Yet he was often strictly just 
in his actions ; as a proof of which, he disgraced and banished, for 
bad conduct, three of his nephews, whom he had raised to very high 
oiEces. 

4. These were the Marquess of Montebello, the Duke of Pagliano, 
and the Cardinal Caraffa, all of whom had behaved in a manner very 
unbecoming their rank ; and as sooa as the pope died, they excited 
public tumults at Rome, where the lower orders of tlie people set fire 
to the court of the Inquisition, after having broken open the dungeons, 
and released the prisoners. 

5. Much mischief was done in the course of this tumult ; so that 
the next pope, Pius the Fourth, although he granted a general par- 
don, considered it necessary to except the leaders, who were all three 
beheaded. 

6. One of the most distinguished of the Roman pontifis was Gregory 
the Thirteenth, who was elected in the year 1573. He was very 
much beloved, on account of his mild govermnent, which was injurious 
in one respect, as not being calculated to check the depredations of 
the numerous banditti that infested the country around Rome, and 
even the capital itself. 

7. Gregory the Thirteenth made that alteration in the calendar 
which is called the New Style. Until this period, the precise length 
of the year had never been exactly settled, so far as regarded some 
odd minutes at the end of it, which, by miscalculation, had, in the 
course of many centuries, brought the days out of their proper places ; 
wherefore, Gregory ordered that the dates should be alter^ on a cer- 
tain day, to bring them right again. 

XaXII. — 1. Of the pontiffs at Rome f 2. Pftul IV. f a The Inquisition 7 4. Mon- 
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8. This new mode of reckoning was adopted in all Catholic ooan 
tries, in the year 1582, when ten days were entirely omitted in the 
calendar, so that the day which used to be the eleventh of the month 
became the first. It was long before this alteration of the style was 
introduced into the Protestant states, which was a serious incon 
▼enience in many cases. 

9. The established religion of some of the German cities waa 
Protestant, of others Catholic ; so that in one town the inhabitants 
were celebrating their Christmas, and other public festivals, ten days 
before those of another ; till, at last, it was found necessary to make 
the change universal. 

10. Gregory the Thirteenth was a great friend to the Jesuits, for 
whom he buik and endowed a college at Rome, and twenty-seven 
semmaries in different parts of the world, many of them in heathen 
countries, where the fathers taught the Christian religion among the 
people. It is said they did so much good in the Japanese islands, 
that the emperor of Japan sent ambas^ors to Rome to express his 
gratitude to the pope for the benefits that had been conferred on him- 
self and his people. 

11. Gregory ordered public rejoicings at Rome on account of the 
conversion of the rich and populous empire of Japan to the Christian 
faith ; but the festivities were cut short by the sudden death of the 
pope, who had reigned over the church of Home above thirteen .years 



CHAPTER CCXXIII. 
Siztus the Fifth. 

1. Gregory the Thirteenth was succeeded by Sixtus the Fifth, 
whose history is very remarkable. This celebrated personage was 
the son of a vine dresser residing in a small village in the territory of 
Montalto, who, being very poor, placed the boy with a fanner in the 
neighborhood, who employed him to look after his pigs. 

2. It happened, one day, that a Franciscan friar travelling through 
that part of the country, required a guide to conduct him to Ascoli. a 
town some few miles distant, and our hero was charged with the 
office. The worthy friar was so pleased with his conversation on the 
road, that he took hun to his convent, where he remained ; by close 
study he became, in time, such an excellent scholar, that he was 
appointed to a professorship in the college of Siena. 

3. The fame he there gained by his lectures caused him to be 
appointed chief of the Inquisition at Venice ; but he had not long 
filled that high office, before he became involved in a dispute with 
the Council of Ten, and found it prudent to make his escape from that 
city. He then took up his abode at Rome, where he was soon raised 

caleadar? 9. Of the celebration of Christmas} 10. The Jesuits? 11. The Jap- 
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to the dignity of cardinal by Pope Pius the Fifth, and was also 
highly distinguished by Gregory the Thirteenth, at whose death he 
was elected pope. 

4. A story is told of his having used some artifice on this occasion, 
pretending to be in very ill health, and extremely infirm, because he 
knew there were a great many of the cardinals who had reasons for 
wishing that the next pontificate should be a short one, and would 
perhaps be induced to choose him, if they thought he could not live 
long. 

5. His government was extremely vigorous, and so strictly just, 
that it is said he never granted pardon to a criminal under any circum- 
stances. But with this austere temper he did much real good, by 
freeing the country around Rome from those desperate bands of rob- 
bers that for inany years had overrun the territory of the capital. 

6. Sixtus took great pleasure in aggrandizing his humble family, 
and adorning his native place with fme buildings ; but his chief public 
works were at Rome, where he made an extensive aqueduct for con- 
veying water to the city from a distance of thirteen miles ; rebuilt the 
Vatican library on a more magnificent scale ; and erected near it a 
fiae printing office. 

7. This pontiff was a great admirer of Queen Elizabeth, and of 
Henry the Fourth of France, who were reigning in his time, although 
botli these sovereigns were of the Protestant faith ; but he said they 
knew well how to govern, and were worthy of the thrones they occu- 
pied. Sixtus reigned only five years ; and when he died, the people 
rather rejoiced than otherwise, for he had been more feared than 
beloved, and the strictness with which he enforced the lav/s against 
all offenders had more the air of tyranny than justice. 

8. An instance of this occurred in the case of a Spanish gentleman 
of rank, who had killed a Swiss soldier, by striking him a violent 
blow, to which act he had been provoked by the man's insolence. 
When the pope was informed of the circumstance, he desired that the 
culprit should be instantly executed, refusing to listen to any evidence 
in extenuation of his crime ; and when the execution was over, he 
said to some of his domestics, "Bring me my dinner; this act of 
justice has given me an appetite." 

9. The history of Rome, from this period to the time of the French 
invasion, affords very little matter for history. The most remarka- 
ble event was, the suppression of the Jesuits, by Pope Clement the 
Fourteenth, who would perhaps have been sorry to put an end to a 
society that had been of so much service to the Catholic religion, had 
it not been the wish of almost all the Catholic potentates of Europe 
that it should be abolished. 

10 The" Jesuits had already been expelled from several countries, 
their property confiscated, and their colleges shut up, or converted to 
other purposes ; therefore, the pope was obliged to give his consent 
for the suppression of the order altogether which, it has been said, 
he did very reluctantly, in the year 1773. 

Venice? 4. What story is told of him? 5. His eovernment? 6. His building I • 
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CHAPTER CCXXIV. 
The Italians of the Eighteenth Century, 

1. RoMB was not so nj a city as Venice, except on extraordiaary 
occasions, such as the Jubilee, or the coronation of the pope, which 
was a very niaffnificent ceremony. It was usually performed in the 
church of St. ^hn de Lateran, the most ancient of the sacred edifices 
in Rome. 

3. The procession from the Vatican was extremely splendid, the 
cardinals all attending on horseback, in their purple robes and scarlet 
hats ; the nobles of Kome, in full dress, each followed by four pages, 
in rich array ; and the pope himself, riding on a white mule, preceded 
by his Swiss guards, in coats of mail and caps adorned with large 
plumes of feathers ; the cavalcade presenting altogether a very grand 
spectacle. 

3. In this order, the pope took his way from the palace to the 
church, where he was crowned ; afler which he proceeded to the 
Campidoglio, a citadel erected by Michael Angelo, opposite St. 
Peter's, on the site of the ancient Roman capitol, crowds of the com- 
mon people throDging around him to beg his blessing. On arriving 
at the capitol, the keys were presented to him by the governor, and 
restored by him with an appropriate benediction, after which the pro- 
cession returned to the palace. 

4. The evening was celebrated with illuminations, fireworks, and 
other public rejoicings. The most striking feature in the public fes- 
tivities at Rome was the illumination of the great dome of St. Peter's, 
which had a most brilliant effect, as seen against the clear deep blue 
of an Italian sky. 

5. The French style of dress was now prevalent in all the great 
towns of Italy, and in compliance with a strange custom which had 
been introduced, married people could not, on any occasion, be seen 
together in public, without violating the rules of fashion and etiquette. 
Every marned lady, therefore, made choice of some particular gen- 
tleman, frequently a relative of noble birth and scanty fortune, who 
attended her wherever she went, and was called her cavalier servente. 

6. Masks were very generally worn by both sexes at all public 
places, a gentleman usually appearing at an opera or assembly in a 
black silk domino, which was a short cloak, with a velvet mask under 
his hat, just concealing the upper part of the face. The ladies wore 
the mask quite over the face, and a veil thrown over the head. 

7. No place in the world co\i\d be more gay, during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, than the city of Venice, notwithstanding 
all its misfortunes ; for the Venetians, having no longer any preten- 
sions to power, devoted themselves entirely to amusement ; so that, 
to^ a stranger, each day appeared like a pubUc holiday, in consequence 
of the processions, and shows of various kinds. 

OCmV. — 1. Of the Jubilee at Rome? 2, 3. The procession of the pope? 4. lUu- 
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8. Then the gondolas on the canals were occupied by parties in 
imrsuit of enjojrment, and the rooms called casinos, in St. Mark's 
Place, were every evening filled with company, it being customary 
for people of fashion, instead of entertaining their friends at their own 
houses, to invite parties of ladies and gentlemen to partake of refresh- 
ments at a casino. 

9. The carnival was celebrated with more splendor at Venice than 
in any other place, and the city, at that mirthful season, was always 
visited by immense numbers of foreigners. In short, pleasure 
engrossed the whole time and thoughts of the Venetians, until the 
exciting events of the French Revolution turned their thoughts to 
graver matters. 

10. The happiest part of Italy is still, as it ever has been, the 
grand-duchy of Tuscany. Duke Ferdinand died in 1824, and was 
succreeded by his son, Leopold the Second, who devoted a large share 
of his time to attending to the welfare of his people, and the improve- 
ment of the country. He made several new roads, and improved 
many parts of a low marshy country extending along the sea-coast, 
called the Maremma, which is so unhealthy, from damps, and the 
sulphureous nature of the soil, that it had long been entirely deserted ; 
but by his exertions, it was rendered partially habitable. 

11. All modem travellers speak of the gayety, neatness, and easy 
circumstances, of the Tuscan peasantry, who seem to enjoy more ha))- 
piness than the rural population of any other country in Europe, 
except Austria. At every cottage door are seen women and girls 
busily employed in plaiting straw for hats, of which great quantities 
are sent all over Europe, and to the American states. 

12. The young peasant girls wear these hats themselves, orna- 
mented with flowers and ribbons. The Italian language is spoken 
more correctly in Tuscany than in any other part of Italy, Rome noi 
excepted; and even the lower classes express themselves with a 
degree of refinement that is seldom found amongst uneducated people. 

13. The country around Florence is well cultivated, beautiful and 
picturesque, and the hills are covered with elegant villas, belonging 
to the nobility and gentry. In Florence, as in almost all the large 
towns of Italy, the ground floors of the best houses, which are gen- 
erally dignified with the name of palaces, are let out as shops, and 
the family of the sho])kp-eper occupies the first floor ; so that the 
owners of the palace have often to ascend two flights of stairs, to 
reach their residence 

14. Most great families in Florence have also a custom, which 
appears strange to American people, of agreeing with their cooks to 
furnish them with a dinner every day, for a certain price, which is of 
course determined according to the number of the family, and the 
manner in which they choose to live. 

15. The landed proprietors of Piedmor*. are in general rich, aj» 
estates are very productive in that countr}-, which is one of the most 
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fertile ftpots in Europe. Its plains affiird abundance of corn, rioe, 
fruit, and vegetables ; its hillt a^e corered with vineyai is ; its valleya 
with fine pastcres ; and gfreat attention is paid to the growth of mul- 
berry trees, for the nonruhment of silk-worms, a branch of industry 
that affords ample employment for the female peasantry of many dis- 
tricts. 

16. The country folks of Piedmont are cheerful and industrious. 
The vomen are fond of gaudy ornaments, such as laiige necklaces 
and ear-rings, and wear Tery high muslin caps. On retigious festi- 
vals, which are freauent in all Catholic countries, the peasants of 
every Tillage in Piedmont assemble in the meadows, to dance and 
make merry. The silks made in Piedmont are superior to those of 
Naples, although it is very usual for shopkeepers to call a mlk " gros 
de rfaples," by way of recommendation ; and there are also velvet, 
linen, and woollen* manufactories, in different parts of the country. 

17. The country of Savoy is poorer and less fertile than that of 
Piedmont, in consequence of which, many poor boys leave their homes 
to wander about Europe, trying to gain, by the aid of their voices and 
gruitars, a scanty subsistence in more wealthy countries ; and these 
simple Savoyards are so frugal and industrious, that they not un&e* 
qusntly return to their native villages, with sufficient money to estab- 
lish themselves in a more settled mode of life. 



CHAPTER CCXXV. 

Modern Revolidions of Italy. 

i. I HE kingdom of Naples passed from the Spanish dominions tu 
a prince of the house of Austria, in 1713 ; and about the same time 
Piedmont, Savoy and Sardinia, were erected into a monarchy, with 
the title of the Kingdom of Sardinia. The political state of Italy 
Buffered no material alteration from this time till the French Revolu- 
tion. 

2. The Austria^ influence was then predominant in Italy, and the 
French Directory, in 1796, despatched an army under Greneral Bona- 
parte into Piedmont, for the purpose of expelling the Austrians from 
that part of the country. This was the beginning of the brilliant 
military career of that extraordinary man, who had not previously 
attracted any great notice. 

3. The success of Bonaparte in the north of Italy was so decisive 
that in two years the whole of Lombardy was conquered by the 
French, and the Austrian armies were completely expelled from 
Italy. The king of Naples and the pope were permitted to remain 
at peace, but were compelled by the conqueror to pay heavy contribu- 
tions. 

4. The republic of Venice was overthrown, and the city ultimately 

CCXXV. — I. Of Naples under the Austrian dominion 7 Of Piedmont, Savoy and Sai- 
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transferred, by liie French to Austria. All theco)quered states of 
[x)mbardy were united under one government, called the Cisalpine 
Republic. A popular tumult shortly aflerward happened at Rome. 
The French took advantage of this to overturn the papal government ; 
the pope retired to a monastery, and a consular government was 
%tablished in Rome. 

5. During the absence of Bonaparte in Egypt, in 1798, the ^us- 
trians reentered Italy and regained possession of a considerable part 
of what had been conquered firom them. But their triumph was of 
short duration. 

6. Bonaparte returned from Egypt, and having been raised to the 
head of the French government, with the title of First Consul, 
marched an army across the Alps into Italy, in the spring of 1800 
and totally overthrew the Austrian armies at the battle of Marengo. 

7. Bonaparte was now completely master of Italy, and allowed tlie 
new pope, Pius VII., who had just been elected, to take his place at 
the head of the government of Rome. 

8. When Napoleon became emperor of France, the Cisalpine Re- 
public was changed to a monarchy, with the title of the Kingdom of 
Italy, the crown of which was assumed by him in 1805. Grenoa and 
its territories for some years enjoyed a popular government under the 
name of the Ligurian Republic, but in 1809 they were united to the 
French empire. 

9. In 1806 Napoleon placed his brother Joseph on the throne of 
Naples, which he occupied about two years, when he was transferred 
to the throne of Spain. Joachim Murat, who had married the sister 
of Napoleon, was then made king of Naples. In 1809 Napoleon 
leprived the pope of his temporal power in Rome, and annexed that 
city to the French empire. He suppressed all the convents, and 
compelled the monks and nuns to betake themselves to other occu- 
pations. 

10. On the overthrow of Napoleon, the Austrian power wa? 
reestablished in Italy. The pope recovered his political rank ; Murat 
was deprived of his crown and put to death ; the kingdom of Sardinia 
was restored, and augmented by the addition of the Genoese territory. 
Venice and Lombardy fell under the Austrian government, and Tus- 
cany was )>laced under the Grand Duke of the Austrian family. 

11. Some of the smaller duchies were restored to their former pos- 
sessors, on certain conditions, but nearly the whole of Italy may be 
regarded from this period as under the dominion of the house of 
Austria. 

12. During upwards of thirty years from the restoration of the old 
government of Italy, this country remained in a state of comparative 
tranquillity. The authority of the reigning power in most of the 
states was sustained by armed force, and the administration was, in 
general, of a very arbitrary character. 

Civalpine Republic? 6. Of the Austrian re-conquest of Italy 1 6, 7. Of the campaign 
of 'Vlarenso? 8. The kingdom of Italy 1 The Ligurian Republic? 9. Of Joseph Na- 
poleon In Naples 1 Of the pope? 10. Of the overthrow of Napoleon? 11. The Aua- 
trians in Italy ? 12. The state of Italy after the reatoration of the ancient government ? 
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CHAPTER CCXXVI. 

Modem Revolutions of Italy, Continued. 

1. About the year 1840, though every thing waa quiet upon the 
Burface, much dissatiflfaction was created throughout Italy through 
the influence of secret societies, organized and fostered by Mazzini 
and other agitators. At length, in 1847, symptoms of reform appeared 
in the Papal territories, where the spirit of innovation was supposed 
to be the least active. Pope Gregory XVI. died in 1846, and his 
successor, Pius IX., to the surprise of the world, announced himself 
as a friend to liberal principles of government 

3. Great hopes were now entertained of the regeneration of Italy. 
Tuscany and Sardinia followed Rome in the path of progress, and 
the three states entered into a customs-union, their respective rulers 
either conceding or promising freedom to the press, and representation 
to the people. The French Revolution of 1 848 followed, producing 
a powerful effect in. Italy. The Sicilians and Neapolitans rose and 
demanded a constitution, which the king was compelled to grant, but 
which he soon found means to break. 

3. In the north of Italy, still more important events signalized the 
progress of liberal opinions. The Lombards and Venetians rose in 
insurrection, and threw off the yoke of the Austrians. Charles 
Albert, king of Sardinia, espoused their cause, put himself at the 
head of the revolutionary movement, and drove the Austrians under 
Radetzky out of Lombardy, and seemed upon the point of taking 
possession of Venice. 

4. The scale turned, however, and Austrian rule was reesti^blished 
in Lombardy. The Sardinian king, encouraged by the flight of the 
Pope from Borne, in November, and by the obstinate resistance made 
by Venice to the Austrians, determined once more to measure swords 
with the oppressor. He was totally routed at Novara, in March, 
1849, and abdicated on the day of the battle, leaving the throne and 
ita perplexities to his son, Victor Emanuel II. 

5. The Austrians resumed their sway ; the Pope was brought back 
to Route by French troops — who were for a lime obstinately resisted 
by Garibaldi and others — ^and was for many years kept there by 
French bayonets. The reaction in Southern Italy was complete, and 
the people were more oppressed than ever. 

6. The new king of Sardinia sought to improve the condition of his 
subjects, by making commercial treaties with other nations, and by 
fostering industry in every possible way. So liberal were his views, 
that he ' was supported even by republicans like Quribaldi. Austria 
likewise sought to strengthen her position in Lombardy and Venice, 

CCXXVI^LWhat was the state of things in Italyln 1840 1 In 1847? What 
of Pins IX.? 2. What of Tascany and Sardinia? What effect did the French 
Bevolation of 1848 have? Sicily and Naples? 8. What of the Lombards and 
Venetians ? The King of Sardinia? 4. Was he successful ? Why did he perse- 
vere ? What happened at Novara? 6l What now occurred? The Pope? 
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but to no purpose, as an insurrection in 1864, in Milan, which was 
with diflBculty suppressed, very plainly showed. 

*l. The political influence of Sardinia had been greatly increased by 
the part its army took in the Crimean war, 17,000 men having fought 
with the French and English against the Russians. Several circum- 
stances now occmred to indicate the existence of some species of 
alliance between Victor Emanuel and France. When Orsini, an 
Italian, tried to take the life of the French Emperor, the Sardinian 
government passed a law against " certain suspected persons." Prince 
Napoleon, the cousin of Napoleon III., sought in marriage, and sub- 
sequently wedded, Victor Emanuel's daughter. 

8. The Emperor of Austria was alarmed at these events, and sought 
to strengthen himself still more in Lombardy, and even to form an 
Italian league. He saw, however, that he must prepare for war, and 
to meet France and the States of Northern Italy in the field. The 
Italians were led to suppose that, in case of victory, they would secure 
their national independence, not merely exchange one foreign supre- 
macy for another. 

9. The Austrians crossed the Ticino, a stream separating Lombardy 
from Piedmont, in April, 1859. They ravaged the Italian fields during 
the following month, and on the 20th of May were defeated by the 
allies at Mont6bello,and were subsequently routed in the battles of 
Magenta and Solferino, on the 4th and 24th of June. Certain circum- 
stances — and among them the threatening attitude of Prussia — decided 
the French Emperor to tempt the fortunes of war no further ; a truce, 
and the treaties of Yillafranca and Zurich, followed in July and 
November. 

10. It was stipulated in these instruments that Austria should 
retain Venice, and that Tuscany and Modena should resume their 
allegiance to their Austrian Grrand-Ducal rulers ; that Austria should 
cede to Sardinia a large portion of Lombardy, for which the govern- 
ment of Victor Emanuel should pay the sum of forty-two millions 
of dollars. The French Emperor seemed to favor the establishment 
of some sort of Italian federation, under the presidency of the Pope, 
an idea which was received throughout Italy with the most profound 
dissatisfaction. 

11. Six months had not elapsed, before Tuscany, Modena, Parma, 
and a large part of the Papal dominions, had voted by overwhelming 
majorities for annexation to the dominions of Victor Emanuel, who, 
it was now clearly seen, would soon become "Kin<5 of. Italy,'* in fact 
and in name. The Pope was left with a small strip of territory sur- 
rounding the city of Rome. The province of Savoy and the county 
of Nice, belonging to Sardinia, were, by the consent of their inhabi- 
tants, transferred to France. 

12. It now remains to describe the final and successful effort made 
by the people of Naples and Sicily to throw off the yoke of their 
tyrant, and join the new Kingdom of Italy. 

7. What of an alliance between France and Sardinia? 8. What seemed now 
Imminent? Wliat did the Italians hope for? 9. Describe the campaign which 
followed. Why did the French Emperor desist? What followed? 10. What 
agreement was made by the treaty? What did Aastria retain? What did 
Sardinia gain, and at what price? "Vniat was the plan of the French Emperor, 
and how was it received ? 11. What purts of Italy now voted for annexation to 
Sardinia? How was the Pope left? What transfer was made from Sardinia %o 
France ? 
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324 HODBRN RBVOLUTIONS OF ITALT. 

CHAPTER CCXXVn. 

Modem Hevolutions of Italy, Concluded. 

1. Thb uprising of the people of Sidly, in January, 1848, against 
fheb sovereign, Ferdinand II., king of Naples, has been mentioned. 
The insurrection spread throughout the island, and soon extended to 
the continent. The king, in order to appease the people, changed his 
ministry, g^nted a constitution, and established universal suffrage ; 
but, while niaking these concessions, was secretly preparing to revoke 
them. 

2. Oq the 15th of May, a revolt in the city of Naples was sup- 
pressed, and soon afterwards the island of Sicily had been recovered 
to the royal authority. The king took a bloody revenge upon the 
revolutionists, and terrible executions followed in Messina and Palermo. 
The merciless character of these punishments obtained for their author 
the name of " King Bomba." 

3. The king, having re-enforced his mercenary troops, principally 
Swiss, and having secured by largesses the favor of the lazzaroni, or 
beggars of Naples, was enabled to end his days in comparative tran- 
quillity. He was succeeded by his son, Francis II., in 1859, and 
another revolt in Sicily broke out soon afterwards. G-aribaldi, who 
was at this time in Sardinia, determined to go to the insurgents' 
assistance. 

4. He left Genoa with a few hundred volunteers, and landed in 
Sicily in May, 1860. The Sicilians flocked to his standard, and in 
numerous engagements overpowered the king's troops. They took 
Palermo, in June, and Messina, in July. The king vainly sought to 
satisfy the people, by offering Sicily a separate constitution and a 
government of her own choosing. 

5. Francis II., or, as he was sometunes called,* Little Bomba, saw 
that he had lost Sicily, but determined to make an effort to save his 
Neapolitan dominions. He set his fleet to cruising between Sicily 
and the main land, in order to capture Garibaldi, should he attempt 
to pass across. He had an army of 80,000 men, and these he posted 
in advantageous positions. He did not know that many of his soldiers 
and sailors were heart and soul with the revolutionists, and would go 
over to Garibaldi as soon as occasion offered. 

6. Garibaldi landed on the Calabrian coast in August, defeated 
such of the king's troops as remained faithful to him, and was soon 
in undisputed possession of the southern half of the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory. The king fled, in September, to his stronghold of Gaeta, on 
the sea-coast, to the north-east. Garibaldi immediately entered Naples 
in triumph, and was looked upon and obeyed as a dictator. 

7. He fought the king's troops once more on the banks of the Vol- 

CCXXVII.— 1. WhAtof an uprising in Sicily in 1S48? How did the king seek 
to appease the people? 2. What happened in May f Wliat of the king's revenge ? 
8. The king's troops? Who succeeded Ferdinand II? What event followed? 
Garibaldi ? 4. What of his deeds in Sicllv? How did the king seek to thwart 
him ? ft. How did he strive to save his Neapolitan dominions? His army and 
navy? Conld he depend upon them? & State what followed. How was Oari- 
baldi now looked upon ? , 
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tumo, and won a dearly-bought victbry. On the 2l8t of October, he 
summoned the people of the Two Sicilies to decide their own destiny 
by vote. 1,420,000 votes were cast; of these, 1,310,000 were for 
annexation to the Kingdom of Italy, under Victor Emanuel. The 
king, thus invited, and accompanied by Garibaldi, entered Naples on 
the ith of November. Garibaldi, neither asking nor receiving any 
reward whatever for his services, retired, a private citizen, to the 
island of Caprera. 

8. Francis II. held his stronghold of Gaeta till February, 1861, 
when he was forced to abandon it. He fixed his residence at Rome, 
in the delusive hope that his late subjects would soon tire of their 
new condition and recall their former sovereign. Yictor Emanuel 
assumed the title of King of Italy on the 17th of March, making Turin 
the capital for the time being. 

9. He gave the people a constitution, which was an expansion of 
the charter granted in 1848, by Charles Albert, to the Sardinians. 
By this the people were to be governed by a parliament, this consist- 
ing of the king, a senate, and chamber of deputies. The senators are 
appointed by the king, the deputies are chosen by the people. 
Every man, ,21 years of age, who pays annual taxes to the amount 
of eight dollars, is a voter. 443 deputies were sent to the chamber 
in 1862. 

10. Thus has the aspiration of the Italians for national unity and 
independence been realized. Italy is now one of the great powers of 
Europe, with an army of 400,000 men, and a navy of 100 vessels and 
1,100 guns. The capital was removed not long ago from Turin to 
Florence, and, should the Pope cease to hold and exercise temporal 
authority over the narrow region to which he is now confined, will 
doubtless be transferred to Rome. (For the area and population of 
the various states composing the kingdom of Italy, see page 13.) 

11. Giuseppe Garibaldi, who has acted so important a part in these 
events, was born in Nice, in 1806, and was bred a mariner. He spent 
many years in South America, and aided the people there in their 
struggles for independence. He sailed in 1848 with a body of men, 
recruited by him, and called the Italian Legion, and, landing in Sar- 
dinia, ofi'ered his services to Charles Albert; he shared in the disasters 
subsequently suffered by that monarch. 

12. Upon the flight of the Pope from Rome, the new government 
offered Garibaldi a command. He fought the French successfully for 
a time, and, after a most romantic existence, was arrested in Sardinia 
and banished. He came to New York in 1850, and declining a public 
reception, established himself at Staten Island as a maker of candles. 
He agiun became a sailor, and after various wanderings returned to 
Nice. In 1859, on the breaking out of the war with Austria, he 
formed a corps called the Hunters of the Alps, and performed the 
splendid part in the establishment of the Kingdom of Italy, which 
has been detailed above. 

7. What of another battle ? What of a vote in the Two BIcIltes? What was 
the resalt? What did Garibaldi do? S. What became of the dethroned king? 
What title did Victor Emanael assume, and when ? What was the capital of Italy? 

9. What are the principal features of the present government of Italy? 

10. What of the army and navy? The present capital ? What city will probably 
be the capital? 11, 12. State the prominent events in the life of Garibaldi 
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HOME UNDER THE KINGS AND THE REPUBLIC. 



THE CITY OF ROME. 



CHAPTER CCXXVIll. 
Rome under the Kings and the Repullic. 

1. Thb part of Rome which is said to have been built byRomaliu 
occupied the Palatine Hill, on the east side of the Tiber. This prim- 
itive town was built in a square form, according to the custom of the 
Latins. It was intersected by two main streets, one running from 
north to south, the other from east to west. 

2. The three hills north of the Palatine were occupied by the Sa- 
bines, and the Capitoline Hill was their citadel. Etruscan settle- 
ments also existed on the C<elian Hill, and part of the Esquiline. Tlie 
Seven Hills, thus inhabited by three different nations, were united into 
one citv, and surrounded by a wall, by Servius Tullius. 

3. The whole circuit of the wall was about six miles. It included 
considerable tracts of land not occupied by buildings, but either devoted 
to pasturage, or covered with woods and thickets ; such were large 
portions of the Esquiline and Viminal. In times of war the people 
of the neighborhood took refuge within the walls of the city, where 
they found sufficient space and food for their cattle. 

4. Servius Tullius divided the whole city, within the walls, into 
four regions, which coincided with the four tribes of Roman citizens. 
Many great buildings, as we have already remarked, were erected al 
Rome during the time of the kings. 

5. The chaca maxima still remains, as also some part of the wall 
df Servius, the whole of which existed in the eighth century of 
Rome. During the early part of the republic we find no mention of 
such great architectural works as those of the kingly period ; hat 
with the increase of the population many of the uninhabited districts 
must have gradually become covered with houses. 

6. About one hundred and twenty years after the establishment oi 
the republic, the city was captured by the Gauls, who set it on fire. 
The whole was consumed except the capitol, a few houses o** ttie 
Palatine, and the large structures of stone. 

7. The hasty maimer in which the city was rebuilt explains iJie 
fact, that, down to the time of Nero, the streets of Rome were nar- 
row, irregular and crooked, and in point of beauty and regularity this 
pity was far inferior to many other great towns in Italy. For five 
hundred years after its foundation, the private houses of Rome were 
g*merally covered with shingles, and there were still a number of 
groves within the walls. 

CCXXVIll.— 1. Of Rome as built by Romulus? 2. The three hills? The Seven 
Ililli' 3. The walls? 4. Pervius Tullius? 6. The cloaca maxima, Ac? 6. Ihe 
capture by the Gauls ? 7. The rebuilding? 
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CHAPTER CCXXIX. 

Architecture of Rome, 

U Towards the end of the period which is comprised between the 
Gallic conflagration and the close of the Second runic War, Rome 
be^an to be embellished with temples, which, however, as to mate- 
rials and architecture, were far inferior to the temples of Greece. 
High roads and aqueducts were also constructed. 

2. The streets of the city do not appear to have been paved at this 
period. Somewhat later, we find public places, streets and walks 
under porticoes, commonly paved with square blocks of stone. 

3. The private houses had from the earliest times been very simple 
In structure, but after the conquest of Greece, and more especially of 
Asia Minor, the citizens began to build their dwellings in a magnifi- 
cent style, and the taste for splendid mansions and palaces increased 
so rapidly that a house like that of Crassus, which at first attracted 
universal admiration for its splendor and magnificence, was lost 
among superior buildings in the course of a few years. 

4. Public edifices, however, still remained the chief objects of the 
pride of the Romans. Theatres, a class of buildings which had pre- 
viously been scarcely tolerated, were erected in several parts of Rome 
during the last century of the republic, especially after the time of 
Sulla. During the civil wars between Marius and Sulla, the number 
of houses had increased to such a degree that they extended beyond 
the walls of Servius. 

6. Of all the splendid buildings which were raised during the lat- 
ter days of the republic, scarcely any traces exist. Augustus miffb< 
^ell say that he had changed Rome from brick to marble. The 
temples, porticoes, arcades, theatres, and public buildings of every 
description, which were erected during his reign, were innumerable 
The whole plain between the Quirinal and the river became a new 
town, which in magnificence far surpassed the city of the hills. This 
new town.was one mass of temples, arcades, and places of amuse- 
ment. 

6. Aqueducts for supplying water had been built as early as 313, 
B. C. Others were constructed afterward, but it was not till the 
imperial period that this species of architecture reached perfection, 
and most of the remains now visible belong to the period of the em- 
pire. 

7* All the houses in Rome were very high, after the city became 
populous. Augustus fixed seventy feet, and Trajan sixty, as the 
maximum height. The upper story was generally of wood. It was 
a law of the Twelve Tables, which also existed in the legislation of 
later times, that no two houses should touch each other, but that a 
space of five feet should be left between them. 

CCXXIX. ->1. Of temples, roads, &c., in Rome? 2. Streets 1 3. Private houses! 4. 
Theatres, &c. 7 6. Of the remains of the republican city } Of the IniproyemenU kiy 
Auguatual 6. Aqueducts 9 7. Houses} 
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328 CRANDEUa, EMBELLISHMENT, AND DECAY OF THE CITT. 

CHAPTER CCXXX. 
ChandeuVf Emheilishmentf and Decay of the City, 

1. All that had been done for the embellishment of Rome previ- 
ous to the reign of Nero, was eclipsed by the magnificent buildings 
of this emperor; but the greater part of these structures, together 
with those of former days, perished in the confiagration which hap- 
pened before his death. 

2. His plan of restoring the city was gigantic, but it proved to be * 
impracticable. He proposed t> make Rome a seaport, and to connect 
it with the ocean by lonff walls, reaching to Ostia, at the mouth of 
the Tiber. But all that he was able to do was to restore those parts 
of the city which had been destroyed. 

H. The face of the rebuilt portions, however, assumed a totally 
difibrent aspect. On the ruins of the Palatine rose the Golden House 
of Nero, which occupied a space equal to a large town. The great- 
est care was taken to make the new streets wide and straight. All 
the new buildings were massive, and built of stone, without the old 
wooden upper stoiy. 

4. The width of the new streets rendered it necessary to extend 
the city beyond its former limits. In the reign of Vespasian a mea- 
surement c^ the circumference of Rome was taken, according to which 
it amounted to upwards of thirteen miles. The subsequent empe- 
rors continued to increase and embellish the city, but in the reign of 
Commodus, a great part was again destroyed by fire, which consumed 
all the buildings on the Palatine. 

5. Septimius Severus exerted himself to restore the burnt portions, 
and to ornament the city ; some of his structures are still extant 
But the grandeur and magnificence of the baths of Caracalla surpassed 
all the works of his predecessors. Almost all the great buildings, or 
their remains, which still exist at Rome, belong to the period between 
Nero and Constantino. 

6. The most extensive work of this period is the immense wall, 
with its numerous towers, with which Aurelian surrounded the city. 
This work appears to have been completed in the reign of Probus, 
A. D. 276. The Janiculine Mount, which was fortifieil from the 
earliest times of the republic, was now, for the first time, included 
within the city walls, together with the region south of the Tiber. 

7. After the time of Constantino, when the emperors and the Ro- 
man nobles had adopted the Christian religion, the decay and destruc- 
tion of tiie ancient edifices commenced. The building of numerous 
churches was the immediate cause of this destruction. Neither the 
court nor private individuals possessed sufficient wealth to erect build- 
ings equal in form or materials to those of their ancestors ; and as 
heathen temples could not always be converted into Christian churches, 

CCXXX. — 1. Of Nero's embellishmeDt of Rome? 2. His plans of restoring the 
Inirnt city ? 3. The Golden House 7 4. Of .Kome under Vespasian and Commodus f 6. 
SSeverus and Caracalla ? 6. Wall of Aurelian ? 7. Of the emperors after Constantine ? 
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they were generally pulled down for the sake of the materials. Nu- 
merous columns were thus removed from their places, and the 
remaining parts were abandoned to any persons who chose to take 
them. 



CHAPTER CCXXXI. 

Borne after the Overthrow of the Empire, 

1. During the fifth century of the Christian era, great calamities 
were inflicted upon Rome by the ravages of the northern barbarians. 
The population now began rapidly to decrease, and towards the end 
of the century the suburbs were no longer inhabited, except near the 
Janiculine Hill. 

2. In the sixth century, when Rome was besieged by the Goths 
under Totila, there was so much cultivated land within the walls that 
the citizens thought the corn they had sown would be sufficient to 
supply the garrison and inhabitants in a protracted defence. 

3. Great calamities combined to desolate Rome in the seventh and 
eighth century. Famine, earthquakes, a pestilence, and five tre- 
mendous inundations of the Tiber, drove the inhabitants from the 
greater portion of the ancient site of the city. 

4. The period of the exarchate and of the Lombard dominion is 
that of the deepest distress of Rome. The most diligent inquiry is 
unable to discover who were her acknowledged masters, or what was 
the form of her* domestic government. 

5. Subsequently to the extinction of the exarchate, in 752, Rome 
had been abandoned, but was never formally resigned, by the Greek 
emperors. About the year 800, the Romans appear to have recurred 
to the memory of their former institutions. They organized a corpo- 
ration, which received advice rather than command from the pope, 
who had silently usurped the title of " Lord." 

6. The history of Kome soon became merged in the history of the 
pontifis, who employed every moment of peace and prosperity in 
rebuilding the walls, in burning lime, in constructing churches and 
shrines of maityrs, the materials of which were supplied from the 
deserted ruinft. 

7. Honorius I. stripped the temple of Romulus of its gilt tiles 
Gregory ni. took the columns from an ancient building toi uie church 
of St. reter. Adrian I. demolished one of the most gigantic and 
massive of the old structures of the city, to enlarge a church. Paul 
n. employed the stones of the Coliseum to build a palace. . 

CCXXXI. — I. What of Rome in the fifth century? 2. In the sixth? 3. In the 
sertnth and eighth ? 4. Under the exarchate and Lombarda? C. In the yeu 8009 8. 
The pontifla % 7. Honorius L, Adrian I., and Paul IL } 
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330 ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

CHAPTER CCXXXIL 
Borne in the Middle Ages, 

1. With the intiuduction of modern mannen, anr JtecturE and 
political institutions, a new Rome rose on the ruins of the old capital 
The rising importance of the modem city accelerated the destruction 
of what remained of ancient structures. From the time when Rome 
again "became worth a contest, we find her citizens in arms, some- 
times against each other, sometimes against the pretenders to tlie 
imperial crown. 

2. The spirit of feudalism bred a succession of factions within her 
walls, most pernicious to the repose and prosperity of the state. The 
gigantic structures of the city oecame conTerted into fortresses, and 
suffered in the civil wars which distracted the community. 

3. The Orsini occupied the mausoleum of Adrian and the theatre 
of Pompey. The Colonna chieftains intrenched themselves within 
the insL»y walls of the tomb of Augustus and the baths of Constan- 
tino. The Conti fortified the edifices on the Quirinal. The Frangi- 
pani fought their enemies from the innumerable arches of the Colise- 
um, f:3m the Septizonium of Severus, and the great arch of Janus. 
The Savelli converted the enormous tomb of Cecilia Metella into a 
tortr^^ds, and the pope devoted the Pantheon to the same purpose. 

4. In the quarrels between the pope and the Grerman emperor, 
which embroiled the whole of Italy, the city of Rome was a chosen 
scene of combat. Within its walk were castles to defend and space 
to fight. We read, accordingly, in the annals of those times, of 
armies encamped on the Aventine, and marching from the tomb of 
Adrian to the Lateran, or turning aside to the Coliseum or the capitol, 
as if through a desert, to the attack of the strong posts occupied by 
the respective partisans of the pope or the emperor. 

5. Great fires were sometimes the consequence of these hostilities. 
The emperor Henry IV., the troops of the pope's nephew, Rusticus, 
and the Normans of Robert Guiscard, committed more havoc among 
the remains of ancient Rome, from 1082 to 1084, than all the preced- 
ing barbarians of every age. 

6. The first of these ravagers burnt a large part of that district 
called the Leonine city ; he destroyed the great portico from the 
Ostian Gate to the church of St. Paul, battered the tomb of Adrian, 
and demolished many of the Capitoline structures. The army of 
Guiscard, with the papal faction, burnt the city from the Flaminian 
Gate to the Antonine Column, laid waste the sides of the Esquiline to 
the Lateran, set fire to the whole region from thence to the Uoliseuv 
and the capitol, and completed the ruin of the latter edifice. 

CCXXXII.— What of the new Rome? 2. Of the spirit of feudalism? 3. The 
OrHini, the Colonna, the Frangipani, and their wars ? 4. Quarrels of the popes and 
emperors ? 6, 6. Of fires in Rome f 
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CHAPTER CCXXXIII. 
Rome under the Popes* 

1. From this period must be dated the desolation of the Esquilinet 
the Viminal, and the Coelian Hills, the ruin of the Coliseum, and 
many of the structures in the Forum and the Sacred Way. A c<»n- 
temporary Mnriter says that all the regions of the city were mine J. 
Another spectator, who was in Rome twelve years afterwards, 
laments that although what remained could not be equalled, what wa9 
ruined could never be repaired. 

2. What chiefly excited the astonishment of this observer, was 
the beauty of the statues, which, according to him, the gods them- 
selves might survey with envy, and which were wortliy of being 
worshipped, on the sculptor's account. 

3. In 1167 the German army of Frederic Barbarossa assaulted 
the Vatican for a week, and the pope saved himself in the Coliseum. 
After the popes had begun to yield to the unequal contest with the 
senators and people, and had ceased to reside constantly at the capi> 
tal, the field was left open for the wars of the nobles. 

4. The people, to arrest their violence, placed the senator Bran- 
caleone at the head of the government. This magistrate threw down 
one hundred and forty towers of the refractory nobles, with a great 
number of palaces, baths, temples, and columns, the remains of the 
ancient city. 

5. There were intervals between the death and the election of the 
popes, when the city was unprovided with any recognized authorities. 
In 1291 such an interval caused six months of civil war. The towers 
and fortresses of the city were furnished with engines which cast 
stones of twelve hundred pounds' weight ; and it is easy to imagine 
what mischief they caused among the crumbling walls of the old 
structures. 

6. The coronation of the emperor, Henry VH., was attended with 
battles fought in every quarter of the city, from the Vatican to the 
Lateran ; and while he received the ensigns of universal empire in 
the latter church, his rival, John, was in possession of the fortified 
church of St. Peter and other posts. 

7. The fall of houses, conflagration, slaughter, the ringing of bells 
in all the churches, the shouts of the combatants, the clang of arms, 
and the rush of the people from all quarters, formed ah universai 
uproar which was the common prelude to the coronation of a German 
Caesar in Rome. 

CCXXXm.— 1. Of the desolation of the city? 2. Of the statues? 3. Frederic 
Barbarossa? 4. Brancaleone? 6. Of the death and election of the popes? 6, 7. Of 
the coronation of the emperors? 
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CHAPTER CCXXXIV. 
Buins of Borne in the Fifteenth Century. 

1. Tbb triumph of supentition conspired with the ignorance and 
Duoessities of the Romans to render them more indifferent to the relics 
of pagan antiquity. Whatever nationality and patiiotism Uiey had 
evinced in the times of turbulence, were degraded into a blind vener- 
ation for the shrines of the apostles, and for the person of their suc- 
cessor. 

2. A secretary 'of the popes, an antiquary, and one who may be 
cited as a favorable specimen of the better class of citizens, writes 
Uius. "^ There are still at Rome most high and admirable objects, 
which can be seen nowhere else. Here is the threshold of the apos- 
tles, and the earth purple with the blood of the martyrs. Here is 
the handkerchief of Si. Veronica, the heads of Peter and Paul, the 
cradle of our Saviour, and the bridal ring sent from heaven to St. 
Agnes. More than fifty thousand strangers, from all parts of the 
world, come every year to Rome in the time of Lent, to see, touch, 
and venerate these things." 

3. The remains of antiquity were mere rubbish in the eyes of that 
generation. In 1430, Poggio Bracciolini uttered the following solil- 
oquy, as he surveyed the remains of the Eternal City from the sum- 
mit of the Capitoiine Hill. '' The primeval state of Rome has been 
delineated by the fancy of Virgil. The Tarpeian Rock was then a 
savage and sohtary thicket ; in the time of the poet it was crowned 
with the golden roof of a temple. 

4. *' The temple is overthrown ; the gold has been pillaged ; tbf: 
wheel of fortune has accomplished its revolution, and the sacred 
ground is again disfigured with thorns and brambles. The hill of the 
capitol, on which we sit, was formerly the head of the Roman empire, 
the citadel of the earth, the terror of kings. 

5. '' The spectacle of the world, how is it fallen ! how defaced ! 
The path of victory is obliterated by vines, and the benches of the 
senators are concealed by a dunghill. Cast your eyes on the Palatine 
Mount, and seek among the shapeless and enormous fragments, the 
marble theatre, the obelisks, and the colossal statues and the porticoes 
of Nero's palace. 

6. " Survey the other hills of the city ; the vacant space is intei 
rupted only by ruins and gardens. The forum of the Roman people 
where they assembled to enact their laws and elect their magistrates, 
is now enclosed for the cultivation of pot-herbs, or thrown open for 
the reception of swine and buffaloes. 

■7. " The public and private edifices, that were founded for eternity 
lie prostrate, naked and broken, like the limbs of a mighty giant. 
And the ruin is the more visible from the stupendo?i8 relics that have 
survived the injuries of time and fortune." 

GGXXXIY.— 1. What of the saperstition and ignorance of the Romans ? 2. Of a sec 
rotary of toe pope? '3. Of Poggio Bracciolini? 4. Of his descripUcn of the ruins of 
Rome? 
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CHAPTER CCXXXV. 

Modem Borne, 

1. The Rome of the middle ag-cs was a mas? )f irregular lanes, 
Dtilt among ruins, and surmounted by brick tower* The streets were 
so narrow that two horsemen could with difficu't} ride abreast. The 
rebuilding of the city by Sixtus IV., and the embellishments of his 
successors, have completely obliterated this town, and that which we 
now see is a city which can date no further back thar the close of the 
fifteenth century. 

2. The destruction of the ancient relics continued till a ver, late 
period. Statues of marble were burnt to make lime. One pontiff 
took down the temple of Hercules, and demolished an ancient bridge, to 
manufacture cannon balls for the castle of St. Angelo ; another stripped 
the Pantheon of its bronze tiles, to cast cannon for the same fortress. 

3. Strange to say, the golden age of Leo X. witnessed the great- 
est height of this barbaric destruction. In the wars of the Emperor 
Charles V., Rome was taken and sacked, A. D. 1527, by the Consta- 
ble of Bourbon, who commanded the imperial troops. For nine 
months the city was a prey to a barbarous German and Spanish sol- 
diery. The churches and palaces were pillaged ; statues and columns 
were overthrown, and the chambers of the Vatican and the frescoes 
of Raphael still bear the marks of this calamity. 

4. The work of destruction, however, began to cease in the six- 
teenth century. Paul III., by a bull issued in 1534, made it a capital 
offence to grind down statues, and he appointed an antiquarian com- 
missary to attend to the preservation of the architectural remains 
Yet under the successors of this pontiff", it was customary for sculp- 
tors to cut their statues from ancient columns, and many old struc- 
tures were plundered of their marble to erect palaces. 

5. The embellishments of the rising city thus caused many of the 
old relics to disappear. The last 'recorded destruction of this kind 
was the demolition of the Flaminian Arch, in the Corso, by Alexan- 
der Vn. From 1527 to 1798, Rome was not entered by any hostile 
army, nor exposed to any political revolution. 

6. The popes who have done most for improving and embellishing 
the city, are Nicolas V., — Paul 11., who built the Venetian palace 
and part of the Cf/rso, — Leo X., who began St. Peter's church, — 
Gregory XIII., who founded the Roman college, — Sixtus V., who 
raised most of the obelisks, — Paul V., who built the splendid church 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore, the Borghese palace, and other structures, — 
Gregory XV. , — Alexander VII . , — Clement XL , — Benedict XIV 
and lastly, Pius VI., who established that unrivalled repository of 
antiquities, the Vatican Museum. The French, also, during their 
occupation of Rome, from 1810 to 1814, contributed materially to the 
improvement and ornament of :he city. 

CCXXXY. — 1. What was the Rome of the middle ages? What of Sixtus V. 9 2 
How were the ancient relics destrttyed? 8. Of the age of Leo X. ? 4 Paol III. 9 6 
Alexander VII. 1 6. Of the popes who improved the city ? 
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CHAPTER CCXXXVI. 
Rsvicw* 

I. Wi hsTe now oinnpleted our Account of AndaU lurme^ ami 
^Hrh of Modem Italy. The fonner presents to ns the most poweifiL 
empire of lotiquity, and perhaps the grandest subject of ccntempb- 
lion within the whole Bcope of history. 

9. The early history of Rome ffoes boi^ to a remote date, and the 
stories of that period which are nanded down to us are, no doubt, 
either entirely fabulous, or so mixed with fable as to be scarcely 
distin^ishable from it. It is probable, however, that they are illus- 
trative of the events and manners of the times, and serve to give us 
ju4t impressions of the remote ages to which they refer. 

3. It would seem, then, that a small band of emigrants settled in 
the central part of Italy, and founded a city, 753 years before Christ, 
giving it the name of Rome^ after their leader, Romulus. The city 
mcreased, and in time became the centre of an empire which con- 
quered nearly the whole civilized world. 

4. The history of Rome we divide into three periods ; the first ex- 
tending from 763, B. C, to 508, B. C. This is the Regal Period; 
for, during this space. of almost two hundred and My years, Rome 
was governed by kings. 

5. Tarquin the Proud was the last of these monarchs : afrer his 
expulsion, the government was changed for that of a Republic. This 
form continued to the usurpation of Julius Caesar, who became sole 
master and ruler of Rume, with its vast domains in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, 48, B. C. 

6. A period of war and confusion ensued, but Augustus, a nephew 
of the great Caesar, prevaUed over all competitors, and may be con- 
sir^ered as the founder of the Empire, A. D. 34. Thus the Republic 
lasted nearly five hundred years, and it was during this secoTid period 
that Rome rose to its greatest pitch of power. 

7 The third period of Roman history extends from the time of 
Augustus, to the time of Odoacer, 476, A. D. ; thb was the period of 
the Empire, and occupies a space of more than five hundred years. 
Thus the history of Ancient Rome, extending from 753, B. C, to 476, 
A. D., embraces a period of twelve hundred and* twenty-nine yeus. 

CCXXXVI.— 1. What does the history of ancient Rome preaent? 2. What of the 
early hiatory of Rome? 3. What was the origin of Rome? When was Rome founded? 
Where did Rome get its name? What of the progress of the city of Rome? 4. Into how 
many periods is the history of Rome divided? what was the government of Rome dur- 
ing the first period ? What was the extent of the first period f 

\X2r Here let the pupil tell some of the principal incidents of thefimt period. 

5. Who was the last of the Roman Kings ? What change took place in the govemi..ent 
of Rome, afler Tarquin's expulsion ? Who overturned the Roman republic? When did 
the Roman republic cease? 6. Who may be considered as having establisbed the em- 

Eire? When did Augustus become emperor ? How long did the republic last? When did 
ome rise to its greatest pitch of power? 
E3— Here let the pupil tell some of the principal incidents of the republican period. 

7. When does ine third period of Roman history begin and end ? What was the extent 
of the third or imfterial period of Roman history? What was the entire extent of tha 
history of Ancient Komo? 

EC3-" Let the pupil here mention some of the most celebrated emperors^ gfving tkei^ 
dates and characters. The revieio of the history may be thus made more or £w m^ 
f»tae, as the teacher may deem advisable. 
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8. The Listory of Modem Italy, beginning with Odoacer, A. D. 4 i6 
exhibits a series of interesting events, especially during the middle 
ages, but since the fall of Rome, it has never been united under one 
government ; and though the people may be considered as one nation, 
they have been always broken into separate and secondary states 



CHAPTER CCXXXVTI. 



Gracchus slain. 
Chr(molog7ccU Table. 

The following table may be used for reference, or committed to 
memory, as a means of establishing the outlines of the chronology ic 
the mind. 

Firsty or Regal Period, b. c. 

Foundation of Rome by Rom- 
ulus, 753 

Death of Numa Pompilius, 
second king of Rome, . . 706 



Ancus Martins became king, 638 
Servius Tullius king, . . . 576 
Tarquin the Proud, last king 
of Rome, expelled, . . 508 



Second^ or Republi§an Period, 



Rome becomes a Republic, . 508 
Claudius and Servilius consul8,492 
Coriolanus banished, . . . 490 
Laws of the Twelve Tables 

brought from Greece, . 450 
Rome captured and set on fire 

by the Gauls, .... 389 
Curtius leaps from the rock, 36*2 



Pyrrhus makes war on the 

Romans 28l' 

First Pur ic War, ... 264 
Second Punic War, . . 818 
Battle of Cannae, ... 215 
Battle of Zama, . . . .201 
Hannibal died, .... 183 
Third Puoiii War 149 
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Ctrthage oooquered and de- 




Sulla dictator, 


80 


stroyed, 

(treece finally conquered and 


146 


Rebellion of Spartacus, 
Conspiracy of Catiline, . « 


71 

62 


made a Roman province, 


146 


Caesar crosses the Rubicob, 


49 


(rracchus slain, .... 


122 


Battle of PharsaUa, . . . 


48 


The Cimbri invade Rome, . 


110 


DenthofCajsar, . . . . 


44 


Social War, 


91 


Battle of Philippi, . . . . 


44 


Civil wars of Marius and 




Death of Antony, • • 


34 


Sulla, 


87 






Thirds or Imperial Period, 




Augustus emperor, . . . 


30 


J)eath of Aurelian, . . 


275 


Death of Augustus, . ▲. d 


. 14 


Dioclesia i emperor, . . 


284 


Death of Tiberius, . . . 


37 


Constantine emperor, . . 


320 


Nero becomes emperor, . 


54 


Constantinople built, . . . 
Julian the Apostate, . . 


33C 


Galba emperor, .... 


68 


361 


Rome captured and destroyed, 


72 


The empire divided by Val- 




Death of Vespasian, — Titus 




entinian, 


361 


his successor, .... 


79 


Britain finally separated from 




Destruction of Herculaneimi 




the Roman empire, . . 


427 


and Pompeii, .... 


79 


Rome besieged by Alaric, 
Rome taken and plundered 


408 


A urelius emperor, . . . 


163 




Zenobia taken to Rome as a 




by Genseric, .... 


455 


captive, .... 


270 


Odoacer king of Rome, 


47b 



VlF The teacher can make this table the basis of an examination of 
iiB pupU, more or less extensive, as he may choose. 



Brtdenc Barbarosta 
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